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Their Conquests in the Mountains, — Aggressions on the 
British Frontier, — Causes of the War, — Claims on 
Bhotwal in Gorakhpur,'— Commissioners appointed, — 
Aggressions on the Saran Frontier, — Villages in Bettia 
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the Karda Valley. — General MartindeU occupies Ndthan, 

— Besieges Jytak. — Combined Attacks by Major Richards 
Major LudloWy — Defeated, — Operations suspended. — 
Proceedings of the First Division, — Nature of the 
Country, — Ghorka Forts, — Nalagehr evacuated, — Ge- 
neral Ochterlony turns the Gorkha Lines at Ramgerh, 

— Affair with the Gorkhas, — Reinforcements required, 
and Operations suspended, — Resumed. — Oorlha com- 
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fence, — Ramgerh taken. — Malaun invested. 

BOOK II. rpHE circumstanceswliich recommended the Earl of Moira 
CHAP. I. •* to the appointment of Governor-General of India 
— ^^-^ have already been adverted to. After the death of Mr. 
1818, Perceval, he had been authorised by the Prince Regent to 
attempt the formation of a cabinet which should combine 
the leading members of both parties in the state ; and, 
although the negotiation was unsuccessful, its failure was 
not imputed to any want of ability or zeal in the nego- 
dator. His long and close intimacy with the Prince, his 
distinguished rank and high personal character, were also 
considerations which duly weighed with the Administra- 
tion ; and he was accordingly entrusted with the government 
of the British Indian empire. The office of Commander- 
in-Chief was combined with that of Governor-General. 
Lord Moira arrived in Calcutta in the first days of October, 
1813, and on the fourth of that month assumed charge of 
his important functions. 

Although the economical system pursued by the Earl 
of Minto had permanently lightened the burthen on the 
public finances, yet the means by which much of the 
alleviation was effected were not imattended by tempo- 
rary inconvenience. The establishments in general, and 
particularly those of the military department, had been 
reduced below the scale which the public security de- 
manded ; and the great exertions which had been made to 
pay off the remittable loan and supply the home treasury 
with funds for that purpose, as well as the necessity of 
furnishing the Governments of the new colonial conquests 
with pecuniary aid to enable them to defray the excess 
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of their charges over their receipts, had drawn deeply BOOK II. 
upon the resources of Bengal. The new Gk>yemor-Qeneral chap. i. 
consequently found the treasury exhausted, and presenting " 

a balance scarcely equal to provide for the current ezpendi- ^®^'* 
ture. He was urgently pressed by the Court of Directors 
to continue the remittance of bullion to England, and was 
at the same time called upon to discharge bills to a large 
amount drawn upon Bengal by the Company's supracar- 
goes at Canton for money which they had received from 
private merchants for application to the purchase of in- 
vestments to Europe.* The prospect of preserving tran- 
quillity began also to be overclouded. It was evident that 
contests, which had been threatening for many years, and 
which it had been the policy of the preceding administra- 
tions to evade or to defer, could not be delayed much 
longer with a prudent regard for the integrity of the 
British dominioDS and the reputation of the Government. 
Lord Moira was therefore called upon to engage in actual 
warfare while the immediate resources of his administra- 
tion were in an extraordinary condition of inefficiency. 
The embarrassments were, however, merely temporary, 
«nd they were speedily surmounted by the activity and 
energy which the character and example of the Governor- 
General diffused throughout the Company's establish- 
ments. 

Omitting, for the present, any further notice of the 1814. 
financial difficulties, we shall proceed to describe the origin 
and object of the impending hostilities. 

The territories of the kingdom of Nepal extended for 
a distance of more than seven hundred miles along the 
northern frontier of the British possessions. Stretching 
in an oblique direction from north-west to south-east, 
they skirted the provinces of Delhi, Kohilkhand, Gorakh- 
pur, Saran, Tirhut, and Pumia, and included districts 
partly of ancient, partly of recent acquisition. Between 
Eohilkhand and Gorakhpur, a portion of the principality 
of Oude, conterminous with Nepal, completed the boun- 
dary line. The name, Nepal, was properly applicable to 

I Financial Letter from Bengal, 30th October and 18th December, 1813. 
Papers relative to the Finances of India daring the administration of the Mar- 
(pAi of Hastings, printed for the Proprietors of East India Stock, March, 
1984. 
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BOOK II. a valle J of circumscribed extent embosomed in the Hima- 
CHAP. I. laya mountains, having on its south the first and lowest 
■ ranges of the chain, but girdled on the north by some of 

1814. ifjg loftiest and most majestic elevations ; amid which, 
through passes scarcely lower than the limits of eternal 
congelation, a communication during the summer months 
lay open with Tibet. The people are mostly of the Bhot 
or Tibetan family ; but they are intermixed with ELindus, 
colonies of whom immigrated from the plains at periods 
within the memory of tradition.* The leaders of the 
colonists seem to have been Bajputs, and with their ordi- 
nary superiority in energy and courage, they soon estab- 
lished themselves as petty princes, or Bajas, in various 
parts of the valley. In the course of time, the number 
of independent chiefs decreased, the stronger devoured 
the weaker ; and in the middle of the eighteenth century 
(1765) the valley of Nepal was partitioned among the 
three Hindu Eajas of Khatmandu, Lahta-patan, and Bhat- 
gaon. Taking advantage of the feuds which arrayed 
these petty potentates against each other, Prithi Narayan, 
chief of a mountain tribe termed Gorkha, overpowered 
the triumvirate and made himself sole master of Nepal. 
He transmitted his sovereignty to his descendants, and 
they still reign over the country. The designation of the 
tribe of which the prince was a member came to be re- 
garded as the national denomination, and the term Gk)rkha 
was applied to the government and the military population 
of Nepal.* 

I According to local traditions, the Hindu Parbatijas, or moontaineers, 
came originally from Chitore, in the beginning of the 14th century. Probably 
the reigning family of Ri^pats may have arrived aboat that date, but Nepi^ 
(Naipala) was a Hindn state in much more remote times. The Parbatiyas 
are more likely to be the relics of a primitive population, or immigrants trhm 
Mle adjacent low-lands of Dude : their language belongs to the Sanscrit family 
of dialects; but their physical conformation differs much fh)m that <tf tiie 
Hindus of the contiguous plains, who are mostly tall ; whilst the Nepaleae, 
although robust, are below the average stature. 

' The name is generally said to be the name of a district in the mountaiiiB, 
as in Padre Giuseppe's account of Nepal, Asiatic Researches, iz. 307 : so also 
Kirkpatrick, p. 123, and Hamilton. " The town of Gorkha is situated in the 
district of the same name."— Account of Nepal, p. 244. The latter also ena- 
merates it as one of the Chaubisi, or twenty-four hill states, between the 
Gandi and Mursiangdi rivulets, the Rajas of which pretended to be members 
of the Praraara tribes of Rajputs; but he considers them to be of an inferior 
tribe, called Magars. Gorkha, correctly Gorakhsha, or Grorakh, denotes a 
cow-herd ; and the ancestors of the Gorkhas were not improbably of that 
caste, from the district below the hills, known as Gorakhpur. The tutelary 
deity of Nepal is a form of Siva, denominated Gorakhnath, whose priests are 
Yogis ; and the same sect, and the same worship, had formerly equal predomi- 
jumce in Gorakhpur. — As. Researches, vol.zvii. p. 189. 
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Prithi Narayan died in 1771. He was succeeded by his BOOK IL 
son, Pratdp Sing, who reigned but four years. He died chap. i. 

in 1775, and left an infant son, Rana Bahadur, under the 

care of his widow Bajendra Lakshml, and his brother l^^^* 
Bahadur Sah. During the regency, the system of aggres- 
sion and conquest commenced by Prithi Narayan was vigor- 
ously pursued ; and many Bajas, whose countries lay east 
and west of Nepal, were forced to acknowledge allegiance 
to the Gk)rkha Raja. An army was sent across the northern 
mountains against Lhassa, and the living type of Buddha 
was compelled to pay tribute to the Brahmanical ruler of 
Nepal The enterprise nearly proved fatal to the nascent 
power of the invaders. The Emperor of China, incensed 
by the sacrilegious indignity offered to a religion of which 
he is the secular head, despatched a large army to Nepal, 
which defeated the Baja*s troops, and advanced to within 
a few miles of his capital, Khatmandu. The Gorkha 
prince averted the subjugation of his country by season- 
able submission, by engaging to furnish the retiring army 
with provisions, and by promising payment of a yearly 
tribute to the Emperor of China. The Chinese army 
withdrew, the country of the Qrand Lama was taken 
under the political protection of the Court of Pekin, and 
the Gk)rkhas were left to efface their discredit and com- 
pensate for their discomfiture by prosecuting schemes of 
aggrandisement at the expense of the Bajas of the moun- 
tains. Shortly after the Chinese invasion, an attempt 
was made by the British Government of India to establish 
a friendly intercourse with that of Nepal, and Captain 
Eirkpatrick was sent as envoy to Khatmandu. The 
mission was frustrated of all political benefits by the 
insuperable jealousy of the Gorkha ministers, but much 
interesting information was then for the first time made 
public respecting the topography and institutions of 
Nepal. 

In 17d5, Bana Bahadur took upon himself the authority 
to which his maturity entitled him, and avenged the 
thraldom in which he had been held, by commanding his 
uncle to be put to death. Becoming odious to his subjects 
through his dissolute habits and ferocious cruelty, he was 
obliged to abdicate in favour of his infant sod, and with- 
draw from the country. He retired to Benares. After 
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BOOK II. an exile of two years he recovered his station ; butj re- 
CHAP. I. lapsing into his former atrocious conduct, he provoked a 

""— "" conspiracy of many of his principal nobles, and was mur^ 
1814. dered by the conspirators, headed by his half-brother 
Shir Bahadur, in open Durbar. The murderers were im- 
mediately attacked and killed by Bhim Sah, of the tribe 
of Thdpa, a faithful adherent of the Baja, who placed an 
illegitimate son of Bana Bahadur, still in his minority, 
upon the throne, and assumed the office of Begent. Not- 
withstanding these internal convulsions, the tide of ex- 
ternal conquest had continued to spread to the westward, 
and it received fresh impetus from the warlike propensities 
and ability of the Begent. Under his administration, the 
Gorkhas extended their authority over the hill Bajas as 
far west as to the Setlej ; they crossed the river, and were 
upon the eve of a contest with Banjit Sing for the spoils 
of the Bajput princes^ established in the hill country of 
the Punjab, when their ambitious projects in a different 
direction exhausted the forbearance of a more formidable 
antagonist, and brought upon Nepal the resentment and 
arms of the Qovemment of British India. 

A spirit of aggrandisement, which had been fostered by 
success, had long influenced the conduct of the Court of 
Nepal towards its neighbours of the plains ; and its 
officers on the frontier had for man^ years been privately 
countenanced in a system of aggression and encroachment 
on the territories subject to the Presidency of Bengal 
Their encroachments commenced as far back as 1787, and 
were persisted in, with occasional intervals, until 1813 ; 
being perpetrated along the whole of the borders from 
the frontier of Tirhut to that of the districts between 
the Setlej and the Jumna. They had given occasion to 
repeated representations and remonstrances on the part 
of the Qovernment of Bengal, and had sometimes been 
suspended or disavowed by the Court of Khatmandu. 
They were in some instances, however, avowed and justi- 
fied, on the plea that they were directed to the re-occupa- 
tion of tracts which had originally belonged to Nepal, or 
to chiefs whom the Gorkhas had subdued, and whose 
possessions they claimed by right of conquest. No case 
had hitherto occurred which was considered of sufficient 
- > The Ri^as of Mondi and KotoclL^See Moo/croft's Travels, i. 129, 174. 
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Inagnitude to warrant forcible resistance or retaliation ; BOOK II. 
although as early as 1807 the Govemor-Qeneral intimated chap. i. 

to the Baja, that unless redress were granted for outrages 

committed on the frontier of Pumea, and lands which 1'^^-^- 
had been violently usurped were restored, ^ the British 
Government would be compelled to employ the means 
at its disposal for protecting the rights and persons of 
its subjects.'' Tlie threat was carried into execution in 
1809 ; a military force was then employed to expel the 
Gorkha officers from the disputed lands, and to replace 
the dispossessed Zemindar of Bhimnagar, whom the Com- 
pany acknowledged as a subject, in his Zemindari. 

T^e more immediate causes of the war which now took 
place, were disputed claims to lands included within the 
British provinces of Saran and Gorakhpur. We shall first 
notice the latter of these, as they were made the earlier 
subject of authorised investigation. Gorakhpur, of which 
the northern boundary is contiguous to the lower range of 
hills, came into the hands of the British in 1801-2, as 
included in the cessions exacted from the Nawab-Vizir of 
Oude. The district in dispute had formed part of the 
landed possessions of the Raja of Palpa, a hill chieftain of 
consideration in the kingdom of Nepal ; it being not un- 
usual for the Bajas of the first ranges of the hills to hold 
lands along the borders of the adjacent low country of 
Oude, either from immemorial succession, or usurpations 
connived at by the corrupt servants of the Oude Govern- 
ment. 'When the transfer of his lands was made, the 
Palpa Raja acknowledged his tenancy under the new 
authorities, and consented to pay a stipulated amount of 
revenue to the Collectorate of Gorakhpur. He was after- 
wards implicated in the conspiracy which ended in the 
murder of Rana Bahadur, and was seized and put to death 
by order of the Regent. His lands in the hills were con- 
fiscated to the state ; and the Nepal Government, extending 
the sentence of confiscation to the district of Bkotwal^ 
part of the Raja's possessions within the British boundary, 
made a grant of it to another hill chief, the father of the 
Regent, who, in order to secure his realisation of the bene- 
fEtction, assembled a considerable body of troops upon the 
borders, in 1804, and prepared to take forcible occupation. 
The pretensions of the Court of Nepal were resisted by 
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BOOK II. Lord Wellesley ; but, unwilling to involve the (Jovernmenfc 
CHAP. L in a state of warfare upon the eve of his departure to 

England, he professed his readiness to enter into an 

^^^^* amicable discussion of the claims in question, and pro- 
posed that Commissioners should be deputed on either 
side to investigate and adjust them. He also suggested 
that the Commissioners should at the same time deter- 
mine other claims preferred by the Nepalese to the 
revenues of the district of Sheoraj, which was likewise 
situated within the limits of the Ceded Provinces, but 
had been usurped by the Gorkhas before the date of the 
cession. The Court of Nepal refused to entertain the 
latter proposition, but proposed that the chief to whom 
Bhotwal had been granted should continue to hold it on 
the same conditions as the Palpa Raja^ and pay the assessed 
revenue to the British authorities,— virtually recognising^ 
therefore, the right of the Bengal Qovemment to the sove- 
reign property of the land. A Vakil was sent with these 
replies to Calcutta, but no disposition was evinced to 
await the result of his mission, and a body of Qorkha 
troops took possession at once of more than two-thirds bi 
the contested territory. They were unopposed. The 
negociation, which had been suspended by Lord Welles- 
ley's relinquishment of office, was resumed by Sir €L 
Barlow, who offered to forego the claims of the Company 
on Sheoraj, on condition that the Gorkhas would relin- 
quish theirs on Bhotwal. The disposition thus indicated 
to compromise the pretensions of the British, served only 
to confirm those of their opponents. Their proposal to 
farm the revenues of Bhotwal, was declined, but no steps 
were taken to recover possession of the district, and the 
Nepalese remained in undisturbed occupation of the lands 
into which they had intruded, from 1806 to 1809. At the 
latter date, a remonstrance against the retention of the 
territory was addressed by Lord Minto to the Raja of 
Nepal, which was met by an evasive and unsatisfactory 
reply ; but the Raja expressed a willingness to agree to 
the appointment of Commissioners to investigate the 
claims of both parties on the spot. The attention of the 
Governor-General being directed at this period to the 
disturbances at Madras, and the expeditions against the 
French and Dutch Islands^ the communication was not 
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immediately acted upon ; but towards the end of 1811, BOOK II. 
fresh encroachments having taken place, it became indis- chap. i. 
pensablj necessary to consider seriously how much longer -^— ■ 
they were to be endured. The Governor-General having ^^14. 
accordingly deliberately reviewed the whole question, de- 
termined to accede to the proposed arrangement, although 
he anticipated little benefit from the result. He had in 
the first instance repeated the offer made by Sir G. Barlow, 
to permit the Nepalese to retain Sheoraj, on the condition 
of their withdrawing from Bhotwal ; but their persevering 
disinclination to assent to any compromise determined 
him to retract the offer, and to leave the right to both 
districts to be the subject of investigation. Major Brad- 
shaw was nominated on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to confer with Commissioners appointed by the 
Court of Khatmandu with regard to the disputed lands on 
the Gk>rakhpur frontier, and conferences for the adjust- 
ment of the rights of the respective claimants were 
carried on through the greater part of the two following 
years. 

While matters were thus circumstanced in Gorakhpur, 
aggressions of a like origin were committed on the British 
territory of Saran, lying to the east of Gorakhpur, and, 
like it, contiguous on its northern division, which consti- 
tuted the district of Bettia, to the hills throughout the 
state of Makwanpur. Border disputes had always sub- 
sisted between the Raja of Bettia and his neighbour the 
Baja of Makwanpur. The former had become a subject 
of the British Government, in 1765 ; the latter was con- 
quered by the Gorkhas shortly before that date, and, 
adopting his quarrels, they descended into the low-lands 
and seized upon part of the Bettia boimdary. The aggres- 
sion was promptly and vigorously repelled. In 1767, a 
military force imder Major Kinloch drove the Gorkhas out 
of the province, and, following them into the hills, took 
possession of Makwanpur. When a good understanding 
with the Court of Khatmandu was restored, Mr. Hastings 
gave up that part of Makwanpur which was situated in 
^e hills, but retained the low-lands on the Bettian fron- 
tier as a compensation for the cost of military expedition 
which the Bengal Government had been compelled in 
self-defence to imdertake. From that period the con- 
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BOOK II. qiiered tract had formed a portion of th6 Bettia Zemindari, 
CHAP. I. and had paid revenue to the British Qovemment without 

" any question of its right having been agitated by NepaL 

1814. In 1811 J however, emboldened by the obvious reluctanos 
of the Gk)vemment of Bengal to engage in hostilities, — a 
reluctance which, agreeably to the maxims of Gorkha 
policy, could only be accounted for by conscious weakness 
— the Nepalese advanced a claim to the division of Na- 
nore, in Bettia ; and the Qorkha governor of the adjacent 
hill district crossed the border with an armed force, burnt 
and plundered several villages, levied contributions (m 
several, and called upon others, to the number of twenty- 
two in the aggregate, to acknowledge allegiance to his 
government. His incursion provoked resistance: the 
people of the country took up arms, and, as the Qorkha 
party was weak, defeated and expelled them. Their leader 
was killed in the affray. A stronger force was inmiedi- 
ately despatched from Nepal, against which no adequate 
means of resistance were at hand ; and the whole of the 
lands originally separated from Makwanpur were forcibly 
re-occupied by the Gorkhas, without their condescending 
to give previous intimation of their pretensions or their 
purposes. * 

After long and protracted discussions, the right of the 
British Government to the disputed lands on the frontier 
of Gorakhpur was established by documentary evidence, to 
rebut which no satisfactory testimony was brought forward 
by the Commissioners from Nepal. They, nevertheless^ 
declined to recognise the claim of the British, or to direct 
the removal of the Gorkha officers from the usurped dis- 
tricts, without authority from Khatmandu, to which they 
required to refer. A suggestion Wcos, however, made to 
Major Bradshaw, that the Raja of Nepal should cede the 
disputed lands in exchange for a tract, six miles broad, 
along the skirts of the hills, to be given up by the British 

1 Besides the districts more particularly specified in the text, varioas en- 
croachments had occnrred almost throughout the whole of the herder, fhnii 
the Tista to the Setlej. In Tirhut, hetween 1787 and 1812, more than two 
hundred Tillages had, at different times, been appropriated by the Nepalese. 
In Bareilly, they had occupied five out of eight divisions of the Pergunna of 
Khyrapur. They claimed an extensive tract in the Zilla of Moradabad ; and 
in 1813, they attempted to occupy several villages in the territory of the pro- 
tected Sikh chiefs, but were prevented by the interference of the British 
Political Agent.— Nepal Papers, printed for the Court of Proprietors, Narra- 
tiye of the War, by the Marquis of Hastings, 677. 
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Gk>yemmeni. To this compromise Lord Minto refused his BOOK II. 
concurrence ; he considered the proposal to be equivalent guap. i. 
to an admission, that the right of his Government to ■ 
Sheoraj and Bhotwal was substantiated, as was truly the ^^^^ 
case, and that the Court of Nepal was not entitled to any 
compensation for the abandonment of unjust and violent 
usurpations. He regarded the proposition also as evasive 
and temporising, and as unlikely, even if acquiesced in, to 
put a stop to the unfounded claims of the Gorkha Govern- 
ment. He, consequently, insisted on the unqualified 
restoration of the usurped territory ; and, as the Commis- 
sioners pleaded want of powers, he addressed a letter to 
the Baja, reminding him of his promise to abide by the 
result of the inquiry, and calling upon him to fulfil his 
his promise, by ordering his officers to retire from the 
disputed districts,— expressing his earnest wish to remain 
upon terms of amity with the Nepal state, but declaring 
hb intention of occupying the lands in question by force, 
if they were not peaceably resigned. Mihtary preparations 
were set on foot for carrying the menace into effect when 
the season should permit, as little expectation was enter- 
tained that the Court of Khatmandu would be induced by 
conciliatory representations to recede from its preten- 
sions. Before a definitive answer was received from the 
Baja^ the Earl of Moira had succeeded to the government 
of India. 

When the aggressions on the Saran frontier were com- 
mitted, strong remonstrances were addressed to the Court 
of Khatmandu, and a demand was made that the lands 
which had been seized should be immediately restored. 
It was ceded, however, that the light to them should 
nevertheless be investigated by the magistrates of Saran 
and the officers of Nepal ; and it was promised, that, if the 
Gorkha claim to any of the villages should be made good, 
they should be restored. An investigation accordingly 
took place, the result of which was to disprove the Gorkha 
pretensions;' but a final decision was not insisted on 

1 A different story is, however, told by the Goyemment of Nepal. In their 
tnctmctions to an accredited agent, who was to have been despatched to Cal- 
cutta, and which document fell into the hands of Lieut.-Col. Bradshaw, they 
aecnae Bir Eishore Sing (the Raja of Bettia), of having originated the en- 
croachments, taken possession of a large portion of land, and committed an 
fttrocioiia murder in the Nepal territories (referring to the death of the Crorltha 
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BOOK IL until the Commissioners in Gorakhpur should be able to 
CHAP. I. extend their inquiries to Saran. It appeared, however, to 
•^— the new Governor-General, that the question of right had 
1814. been so unequivocally decided by the previous proceed- 
ings, that it needed no further dehberation ; and lieai- 
Colonel Bradshaw was authorised to proceed to the spot 
in company with the Gorkha Commissioners, for the 
purpose only of adjusting any minor points which mi^t 
remain to be set at rest. The villages had in the mean 
time been conditionally evacuated by the Nepalese. Their 
own Commissioners disapproved of the temporary transfer, 
and, making their disapproval a plea for closing the confer* 
ence, refused to hold any further communication with the 
British representative, and returned abruptly to NepaL^ 

It was evident from the conduct of the Gorkha Commis- 
sioners, that the Court of Khatmandu had no serious 
intention to concur in any amicable settlement ; but^ 
unwilling to precipitate a quarrel, the Governor-General 
renewed in an address to the Raja the remonstrances and 
arguments that had been hitherto urged in vain, requiring 
him to acquiesce in the conclusions which had been estab- 
lished by the conferences of the Commissioners both in 
Gorakhpur and Saran, and to accede to the peaceable occu- 
pation of the lands by the civil officers of the British 
Government. A refusal to acknowledge the Company's 
rights was, after some delay, received. No alternative 
therefore, remained but the relinquishment of the claims 
which had been substantiated, or their resolute vindication. 

officer mentioned in the text). The Raja proceeds : *' Yoa will state, that la 
consequence of a letter which I received from Mr. Hawkins of Patna, assur- 
ing me that Bir Kishore Sing wonld he punished hy the British Oovemnifin^ 
I did not punish him as I should otherwise have done. I, however, recovered 
possession of the twenty-two villages which he had seized. Mr. Young was 
afterwards sent to investigate the question respecting these villages. By hia 
inquiries, the right of this government, and aggression of the 22einincUur of 
BettiA, were fully established ; the Bettia man could produce no doctunenta 
whatever in support of his claim. Mr. Toung has probably reported thia tt> 
Government. You will state these observations in a proper manner." — Nepal 
Papers, 383. 

> The abrupt departure of the Commissioners is referred by Mr. Prinsep to 
the receipt, by the Raja of Nepal, of the letter of the Grovemor-Generad, de- 
claring his resolution to occupy the disputed lands by force, if not given 19 
within a specified period. According to the document last quoted, it arose 
fi*om personal dissatisfaction with the British Commissioner. ** They had aa 
interview with the Major, who made use of improper language towards thraa ; 
in consequence of which they remained silent ; and, seeing no business brought 
forward, they came away."— Nepal Papers, p. 384. The state papers of Nepal 
appear to be no more veracious than those of more civilised nations. 
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The latter was adopted. The villages on the Saran frontier BOOK II. 
were retained, and a detachment was sent into Bhotwal chap. i. 
and Sheoraj, before which the Nepalese authorities retired — — ^— 
without attempting to offer any resistance.* ^®^** 

The promptitude and decision which characterised the 
measures of the British Government convinced the Court 
of Elhatmandu that the crisis which it must have contem- 
plated had now arrived, and that disputes respecting 
border lands had terminated in the alternative of peace or 
war. The question was deliberately considered in a 
coimdl of the principal chiefs, and a summary of their 
opinions was transmitted to the military governors of the 
frontier. In deference to the sentiments of the Baja, or 
rather of the Regent minister, who advocated hostilities, 
the conclusion of the council was for war ; but several of 
the chiefs entertained soimder views of its probable conse- 
quences, urged perseverance in the course of policy 
hitherto pursued, and recommended, if unavoidable, the 
ultimate concession of the disputed territory below the 
hills. To these prudent recommendations were opposed 
the uniform success which had hitherto attended the arms 
of Nepal, the powerful military force of the principality, 
and the natui'al strength of the country, which constituted 
an impregnable barrier against an English invasion. The 
small fort of Bhurtpore, argued the minister, was the work 
of man, yet the British were defeated in their attempts 
against it. How little, then, was it likely that they should 
storm the mountain fastnesses constructed by the hand of 
God!* The determination, however unwise, indicated a 
lofty and patriotic spirit ; but the mode in which it was 
announced was characteristic of a barbarous court. 

The approach of the rainy season and the unhealthiness 
of the country at that period, as well as the seeming ac- 

> These details are taken chiefly firom the Narrative of the War, by the 
Marquia of Hastings. — Nepal Papers, 673. 

* The opinions of the Council, as comnianicated to the Ri^a of Palpa, fell 
into the hands of the English, and are printed by Mr. Prinsep. The Raja pro- 
poses war, and is seconded by Bhim Sen Thapa, the regent. The strength of 
tiie conntry, and military power and reputation of Nepal, are the chief topics 
of reliance. On the other hand, some fear is expressed of the defection of the 
ffin Rajas, by which an opening into the mountains may be afforded to the 
enemy ; and some of the chiefs do not hesitate to declare their opinion of the 
floperiority of the British forces. We have hitherto, say they, but hunted 
deer ; if we engage in this war, we must prepare to fight tigers. It is clear 
that the war was disapproved of by the most judicious of the Raja's advisers, 
and that it originated chiefly in the presumption and ignorance of the Regent. 
— >Priii8ep's Transactions in India, 8yo. ed. vol. i. App. 467. 
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BOOK II. quiescence of the Nepalese in tlie occupation of the 
CHAP. I. disputed lands, induced the Government to withdraw the 

"""■"^ troops, leaving a civil force of armed police at the frontier 
thanas or stations of Bhotwal and Sheoraj. On the mom-« 
ing of the 28th May, a party of Gorkhas, under the 
command of the late Governor of the district, attached 
the post at Bhotwal. The police were overpowered, 
eighteen men were killed, and the head officer, or Than- 
nadar, who surrendered himself, was tied to a tree and 
killed with arrows. The stations of Sheoraj were abandoned 
by the police, but not until one had been surprised and 
several lives had been lost. The lands were immediately 
taken possession of by the Gorkhas. Although this out- 
rage demanded instant punishment, the season of the year 
delayed its -infliction, and an opportunity was afforded to 
the Raja of disavowing the perpetrators of the offence. A 
letter from the Governor-General required him to fulfil the 
obligation, but it received an evasive and menacing reply. 
Hostilities were therefore evidently unavoidable ; and, after 
an interval diligently devoted to preliminary arrangements, 
and the collection of information regarding a country but 
little known, war with Nepaul was announced, in a mani- 
festo detailing its causes and vindicating its necessity.^ 

War having been resolved upon, it became necessary to 
determine the principles upon which it should be carried 
on — whether a defensive or offensive system should be 
adopted, and in either case what course should be pursued. 
The former was open to weighty objections. It was clearly 
impossible adequately to guard a line of open frontier, 
extending seven hundred miles, at every assailable point ; 
and the Nepalese would have it in their power to inflict 
injury and loss upon their enemy with little hazard of 
suflering retaliation. To maintain large bodies of troops 
in the field would be attended with the same expense, in 
whatever manner they might be employed ; and the cost 
was likely to be heaviest in the end, if their inactivity was 
productive of a tedious and harassing prolongation of 
hostilities. It was also obviously advisable, not merely to 
defend the British territory against actual aggression, but 
to deprive the Gorkha government of the means of repeat- 
ing their incursions, by contracting the limits of their 

1 It is dated Lncknow, Int of November, 1814; and is addressed to the 
Powers in alliance and friendship with the Company.— Nepal Papers, 443. 
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possessions, reducing their power, and humbling their fiOOK II. 
ambition. The defensive system was therefore discarded, chap. t. 

and it only remained to determine the plan of offensive " 

operations— an advance to Khatmandu with a concentrated ^^^^ 
force ; or a simultaneous attack on different points of the 
long line of the Gorkha conquests, throughout which the 
recently subjugated people and chiefs were ready to fall 
off from their oppressive rulers, and welcome and facilitate 
the approach of the British troops. To this political 
advantage was to be added the difficulty of moving large 
bodies of troops in so rugged a country, of providing them 
with supplies where Ihe soil was so unproductive, and of 
keeping up a communication with the lowlands in conse- 
quence of the deadly miasmata which render the forests 
on the skirts of the hills utterly impassable during a con- 
siderable portion of the year. It was, therefore, deter- 
mined by Lord Moira to prefer the latter plan, and operat- 
ing upon the Kali river, which severed the Gorkha posses- 
sions nearly in two, as a centre, to direct his first efforts 
against the western portion, whilst other divisions were tg 
move against the eastern half, and advance into the valley 
of Nepal* With these views four separate divisions were 
formed which were to ascend the hills at as many places 
as soon as the rains had sufficiently subsided to allow of 
their forward movement. 

The first of the divisions, comprising about 6,000 men, 
under the command of Major-General Ochterlony, was 
destined to attack the Gorkha positions at the western 
extremity of their line. The second, 3,600 strong, com- 
manded by Major-General Gillespie, was intended to 
occupy Dehra D6n, a valley above the first range of hills, 
and besiege Jytak, the principal fortress of the enemy in 
the province of Gerhwal. The third division, of about 

>Lord Moira's Letter to the Chairman, 6th August, 1816.— Nepal Papers, 
994. The military policy of the Court of Directors differed from that of liis 
Lordship. In their estimation, the preservation of Biitish honour, and the 
integrity of the territories might have been secured " by the employment of 
«ie concentrated body of troops;" meaning, apparently in this place, their 
employment on the defensive. In a subsequent paragraph they advocate a 
similar mode of conducting offensive operations. " We are inclined to the 
opinion, from the nature of the resistance opposed by the enemy, that if, 
instead of dividing our force into so many detachments, a concentrated attack 
bad been made, it might possibly have been the means of bringing the war to 
a successful conclusion, vdthout looking to the issue of a second campaign."— 
Political Letter to Bengal, 13th Oct.. 1815. At a later date, the Court profess 
tlieir acknowledgment of the " vrisdom of the plan on which Lord Moira had 
•cted."— Political Letter to Bengal, 5th March, 18 17 ; Ibid. 998. 
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BOOK II. 4,600 troops, was placed under the orders of Major-Qeneral 
CHAP. I. John Sullivan Wood, and was to* march from the Gorakh- 

pur frontier through the long-disputed districts of 

1814. Bhotwal and Sheoraj to PalpsL The fourth and most con- 
siderable division, comprehending nearly 8,000 men, com- 
manded by Major-General Marley, was to make the most 
effectual impression on the enemy, and was to march 
through Makwanpur directly to Khatmandu. Arrange- 
ments were made at the same time for the defence of Uie 
interjacent parts of the British frontier by local corps ; 
and at the south-eastern end of the line east of the Kusi 
River, Captain Latter, commanding the Rangpur local 
battalion and a battalion of regular native infantry, was 
directed to convert a defensive into an offensive attitude, 
should circumstances be favourable to the change. The 
whole force amounted to more than 30,000 men, with 60 
guns.' To oppose so formidable an armament, the Gk>rkhas 

1 The details of the several divisions were as follows : — 
1st Div. Artillery, European and Native .... 950 
Native infantry — (2nd battalion 1st, 2nd battalion 
6th, 2nd battalion 3rd, 1st battalion 19th, and 
six companies of the 2nd battalion 19th) . . 4778 

Pioneers 265 

Ordnance, two 18-poanderSi ten 6-pounder8, four mortars — — 5,998 
and howitzers. 

2nd Div. ArtUlery 247 

H.M. 53rd Beg 785 

Native infantry— (Ist battalion 6th, 1st battalion 

17th, 1st battaUon 7th) 2348 

Pioneers 133 

Ordnance, two 12-ponnders, eight 6-pounder8, fonr — — 3,51S 
howitzers. 

3rd Div. 8th Native cavalry 114 

Artillery 457 

H.M. 17th Reg 958 

Native infantry — (left wings of both battalions 
of the 14th, 2nd battalion 17th, four companies 
2nd battalion, 8th and 2nd battalion 12th) . 2875 

Pioneers 90 

Ordnance four 6-pounders, three 3-pounders, four mortars — 4,494 
and howitzers. 

4th Div. Artillery 868 

H.M. 24th Reg 907 

Native infantiy — (1st battalion 18th, left wing 
2nd battalion 22nd, 2nd battalion 15th, 2nd bat- 
talion 25th, Ramgerh local battalion, Champaran 

L. infantry) 5988 

Pioneers 276 

Ordnance, four 18-pounders» four 6-pounders, four 7,989 

3-pounder8, twelve mortars and howitzers. 

Total sixty-eight guns, and men 21,989 

Considerable reinforcements Joined the two first divisions, besides irrO" 
gnlar troops and Native contmgents, to the extent of abore 12,000 meo.— 
Nepal Papers, 197, 432. 
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in the beginning of the war could not muster more than BOOK II. 
12,000 regular troops, which were scattered along the chap. i. 
extended length of their frontier. They were augmented ■ 
during the war by levies of local militia ; but th«y were 1814. 
without discipline, imperfectly equipped, and were not 
always well-alfected to their rulers, as they were often 
raised from the subjects of the conquered hill states. A 
few forts, strongly situated, but in other respects of little 
importance, commanded the principal passes of the moun- 
tains. The main strength of the Gorkhas consisted in the 
spirit of the government, the bravery and devotedness of 
the regular troops, the impracticability of the country, 
the inexperience of their adversaries in mountain warfare, 
and their ignorance of the ground on which they were to 
move, and of the character of the people with whom they 
were to contend. 

Major-General Gillespie's division was assembled at 
Saharanpur on the 18th of October. On the following 
day the advance, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Car^)enter, 
proceeded by the Timli pass into the valley of the Ddn. 
On the 22nd, Lieut.-Colonel Mawbey followed with the 
main body, and occupied the town of Dehra, which gives 
the valley its appellation. The Gorkhas fell back, as the 
British advanced, to the fort of Nalapani, or Kalanga, a 
small fort about five miles from Dehra, strongly posted to 
a steep detached hill, six hundred feet high, covered with 
jungle. The smnmit was a table-laud above half a mile in 
length ; and at the further extremity stood the fort, a 
stone quadrangular building of no great extent, but en- 
larged and strengthened by stockades. It was garrisoned 
by a body of six hundred Gorkhas, commanded by Bal- 
bhadra Sing, whom Amar Sing Thapa, the military governor 
of the western districts, had selected for his intrepidity to 
encounter the first onset of the enemy. 

Lieut.-Colonel Mawbey, having marched upon Elalanga, 
summoned the garrison to surrender. An answer of 
defiance was returned to the summons,* and an attack was 
in consequence made upon the fort on the 24th October, 
With infinite labour guns were carried up the hill, and a 

1 The letter was deliyered to Balbhadra Sing late at night ; he observed, 
that it was not his habit to carry on a correspondence at such an unseasonable 
hoar, but tliat he should shortly pay tne writer a yisit in his camp. 

YOL. U. C 
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BOOK IL battery was eoostracied ; bat the place appearing to be 
CHAP. I. too stzoi^ to be taken hj these mean8» Oolooel Maubflj 

anspended foooeedings aiid awaited the <»derB of hk 

1814. superior. General Gillespie immediaielj moved with the 
remainder of the force, and joined the advance on the SMtk 
Heavy gons were brought np^ a battery was erected, and 
I««pdu«tion8 were made to cany the fort by stonn. The 
aasanlt Uxk place on the 31at. 

The troops had been distribated in four oolomns of 
attack and a reserve ; and it was intended that the foEiMr 
shoold move against the several hces of the fort at the 
same moment, upon a signal being fired firom the batteiy. 
Three of the columns, having to make a circuit of some 
distance over very nigged ground, marched beffure da^ 
break, but had not reached their appointed destinationt 
at 8 A.1L, when the signal-gun was fired. It was not 
heard by them.^ In the mean time a sortie was made by 
the garrison, which was repeUed by the remaining oolumn ; 
and General Gillespie, thinking that the retreating enemy 
might be followed into their own intrenchment by a brisk 
and vigorous pursuit, ordered the column, together with 
the reserve and a company of the 8tb, or Eoyal Irish di»' 
mounted dragoons, to hasten forward and carry the pkce 
by escalade. The troops advanced steadily to the foot of 
the wall : but the oonmiandant, besides manning the ram- 
parts, had placed a gun in an outwork protecting the gate- 
way in such a way as to enfilade the wall upon that aide ; 
the fire from which beat down the pioneers before the 
ladders could be applied, and destroyed the leading files 
of the assailants. Foiled in their attempt to scale the 
wall, which had sustained no damage from the previous 
fire of the battery, the men attempted to force the out- 
work and carry the gate. They were received with such a 
heavy fire, and suffered so severely, that it was found ne^ 

1 According to Prinsep, (History of the Administratioii of the Marquis of 
Hattinors. i» M,) Gillespie's impatience anticipated the time proposed lor the 
joint assault, which was ten o'clock. Major Thorn, in his Memoir of Ghsoend 
Gillespie, says the time was to have been two hours after the signal, which 
was fired at seren. Mr. Fraser says that the signal was given some hours 
before the time intended, and was not heard, probably because it was xaim- 
pected. — Travels in the Himalaya. In Colonel Mawbey's official report, it is 
said that the signal was fired at eight o'clock, two houi*s after which was the 
time for the as^ault. He also states that it was nut heard by M^^or Ke^y, 
Captain Fas', or Captain Campbell, commanding the other columns of attack, 
—Nepal Papers, 439. % 
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oessarj to draw them off to the shelter of some huts at a BOOK II. 
little distance from the fort. Although the other columns crap. i. 

had not yet come into action, General Gillespie, irritated 

by the repulse which had been sustained, persisted in re- ^^^^ 
newing the attempt, declaring aloud his determination to 
carry the fort or lose his life. Accordingly, he placed 
himself at the head of three fresh companies of the 53rd 
regiment and of the dragoons, and led them again towards 
the gate of the fort When within range of the enemy's 
matchlocks, the men of the 53rd hung back.^ The Gen^ 
ral, in advance of the line, in vain called on them to follow 
him ; and, while waving his sword to encourage them to 
come on, he was shot through the hearty and immediately 
expired. His aide-de-K^amp, Lieut. O'Hara^ was killed by 
his side ; Captain Byers, the Brigade-Major, was wounded ; 
and many of the dragoons, by whom the General had been 
bravely seconded, were killed or wounded.* The faU of 
General Gillespie completed the discouragement of the 
men, and a retreat was ordered. One of the other co- 
lumns, that which was commanded by Captain Campbell, 
arrived in time to cover ftie retreat. The loss had been, 
for the duration of the service, considerable : the temper 
of the men was un&vourable ; little prospect existed of 
carrying the fort by assault ; and, as the guns were insuf- 
ficient to effect a breach. Colonel Mawbey, on whom the 
command devolved, deemed it prudent to return to Dehra, 
and there await the arrival of a battering-train from 
Delhi. 

The requisite ordnance having been received on the 
24th of November, the army moved on the following day 
once more against Kalanga. A battery of 18-pounders 
was constructed, and a practicable breach was effected by 
noon of the 27th. The storming party, consisting of the 
grenadier company and one battalion company of the 
53rd, and the grenadier companies of the 6th, 7th, and 
13th Native infantry regiments, covered by the light 

' The men of this resiiment were in a discontented and sullen mood, con- 
eeiring themselres to have been orerworked by the unnecessary repetition of 
"parade exercise. 

» The total loss was flre officers and twenty-seven privates killed, fifteen 
officers and two hundred and thirteen privates wounded. Besides General 
Gillespie and Lieutenant O'Hara, the officers killed were Lieutenant Grosling, 
Light Battalion, Ensign Fothergill, 17th N. I.; and Ensign Ellis, Pioneers. 
Of the hundred dragoonsj four were killed and fifty wounded. 
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BOOK IL hannony with the whole course of his Hfe ; andy if he 
CHAP. L exhibited some want of the pradent foresi^t and steady 
self-possession required in a commander, he dii^dajed that 



1^1^ disdain of danger in the disohai^ of his du^ whiob con- 
stitutes one of the highest qualificati<»is of a soldier.^ 

During the interval that eh^^sed bef(»« the Fepetition cf 
the attack on Eaknga, Colonel ICawbey detached Lieiit- 
Colonel Carpenter with his division to a position on the 
right bank of the Jumna, where he might command tiw 
fords of the river, and intercept the communication he* 
tween the Gorkha commanders in the east and west^ Hie 
same position was favourable for his gi^'ing aid to the hill 
tribes, should any of them show a disposition to rise and 
throw off the Gorkha yoke. The people of Jounaar in 
consequence took up arms, and so much alarmed the 
Qorkha garrison of Barat, a stron^old in the mountami^ 
that they hastily evacuated a fort which could not have 
been reduced without trouble and loss. After the captue 
of Kalanga, Colonel Mawbey was directed to march to the 
westward into the adjacent Ddn, or valley, of Kard% in 
order to carry out so much of the original plan as toeffoot 
the co-operation of the division with that under the com- 
mand of Colonel Ochterlony. The force descended into 
the lowlands, to avoid the ridge separating the Dehra 
from the Karda Dtin, and returning northwards enteied 
the latter by the pass of Moganand. On the 19th of 
December the division was within seven miles of N&hafi, 
the capital of the small state of Sirmor, the Baja of which 
had been dispossessed by the Gbrkhas. Their army in 
this quarter was commanded by Ranjor Sing Thapa» the 
son of Amar Sing, whose head-quarters were at Jytak, a 
fort on the top of a mountain lying north from the town, 
strongly situated in an angle where two mountain ridges 
met^ and perched at the height of five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. On the 20th of December, the force 
was joined by l^ajor-General Martindell, who had been ap« 
pointed to the command.' 

I A monument to the memory of General Gillespie was erected at Meemt 
by the officers who had served under him ; and a public monument, voted by 
Parliament, was placed in St. Paul's Cathedral. Two obelisks on the hill of 
Kalapani mark the spot where he and his companions fell ; no vestige of the 
fort remains.— Memour of General Gillespie, 240 ; Mundy's Sketches of India. 
L 19a ; Moorcroft's Trayels, i. 26. 

3 Nepal Papers, 498. 
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After occupying the town of N&han, General Martindell BOOK II. 
moved to the foot of the range, on the highest peak of chap. i. 
which the fort of Jytak was placed ; the approach to it ' 
was defended by stockades at various heights ; the ascent l-^^^* 
was rough and difficult, as the hills rose throughout the 
whole acclivity by steep and abrupt elevations, separated 
by loose crumbling soil, and deep and precipitous ravines, 
and afibrded no level ground for the evolutions of regular 
troops. The position having been carefully reconnoitred, 
it Appeared that the garrison depended for their supply of 
water upon wells situated exteriorly to the fort, and some 
way below it ; and the General consequently resolved to 
make an attempt to cut off the supply, and at the same 
time dispossess the enemy of a strongly stockaded post, 
erected for its defence about a mile to the west of the 
fortress. With this intention two columns were formed : 
one, under Major Ludlow, to move against the post on the 
left and nearest side ; the other, under Major Richards, to 
make a dkour^ and assail the stockade in the rear. The 
effect of the combined attack was disappointed ; and the 
two columns, being successively overpowered by a superior 
force, were compelled to retreat. 

The party under Major Richards left the camp at mid^ 
n^ht.* They had a march to make of sixteen miles, by 
paths rarely admitting two men abreast. It was eight 
o'clock in the morning before they reached the foot of the 
hill on which they were to establish themselves ; and they 
baited tiU ten, to allow the whole of the men to join and 
rest. They then ascended the mountain, an^ having 
gained the simimit, advanced to within three hundred 
yards of the fort of Jytak. The enemy offered no oppo- 
sition, being at the time engaged with their other as- 
sailants. 

The division commanded by Major Ludlow' marched an 
hour later than the column under Major Richards, but, 
having a much shorter interval to traverse, came earlier 
in contact with the Gorkhas. Their picquets were en- 

I It consisted of the Ist battalion of the 13th K. I., the light companies of 
bis Majesty's 63rd, and 7th, 26th, and 27th N. I., and of a company of pioneers. 
The companies were weak, and the whole mustered little more than six hun- 
dred strong. — Nepal Papers, 504. 

s It was formed of a grenadier company of the 53rd, three companies of 
tile light battalion, and nine of the 6th N. I., with a company of pioneers,^ 
mustering about nine hundred.— Ibid. 
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BOOK IL coantered about three in the moming^ and driyen 
CHAP. I. The column advanced to the summit of a hill, on 

stood the ruined Tillage and temple of Jamta» from vfaidi 

1814. the leading files, consisting of the grenadiers of his Mfr* 
jesty*s 53rd, dislodged a small Gk>rkha post. Elated by 
their success^ and attributing the retreat of the enemy to 
fear, the grenadiers insisted upon being led againflt t 
stockade at no great dist.ance, and apparently of no for- 
midable strength. Conceiving that it might be carried hy 
a vigorous attack, Major Ludlow permitted the atten^ 
to be made, and the advance rushed onward without wait' 
ing till the whole of the detachment had come up and 
could be formed. The Gorkha commander, Jaspao Thi^ 
was prepared for their reception. As soon as the fint 
firing was heard, he had been detached from Jytak with 
the main body of the garrison, and had stationed them 
not only behind the stockade, but on the commanding 
points of the hills on either flank ; so that when the as- 
sailants reached the foot of the stockade, a sudden and 
destructive fire was poured upon them from every quarter. 
Before they could recover from the disorder thus oooa- 
sioned, they were charged by superior numbers^ sword in 
hand, and driven back in confusion to the point at Jamta, 
whence they had so confidently advanced. The Native 
troops were still in disarray, and, having but few £an>- 
pean officers to keep them steady,^ they gave the fugitives 
no support ; on the contrary, sharing in the disorder, and 
struck with panic, they fled precipitately down the hil^ 
closely chased by the Grorkhas, who inflicted severe loss 
with their semicircular and heavy swords. The pursuit 
was, however, arrested by the necessity of returning to 
encounter the more successful advance of Major Bichards. 
The British detachment, completely disorganised, regain- 
ed the camp by ten o'clock.' 

The garrison of Jytak, having thus so easily disposed of 
one attack, proceeded with augmented confidence and 
courage to get rid of the other ; but some interval elapsed 
before they were in a condition to resume offensive opera- 

> There were bat three offlters with the nine companies of the 1 3th KJ. 

* Lieutenant Munt of the 1st N. I. was killed, three officers were wounded ; 
fbirty-one Europeans and one hundred and twenty natives were killed and 
wounded. 
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18. In the mean time, Major Richards had acoom- BOOK II. 
hed the duty entrusted to him, and had taken up a omap. i. 
;ion which, approaching the fort and commanding the — ^— 
Is, must soon have straitened the garrison and acceler- I^I^ 
i their surrender. It was therefore of vital importance 
Kanjor Sing to dislodge the English before they should 
strengthened sufficiently to render the attempt hope- 
L At one o'clock he descended from the fort with all 

available force, and with intrepid resolution. The 
achment stood its ground bravely, and the Gk)rkha8 
ra repulsed. They renewed their attacks and displayed 
> greatest courage, advancing to the very muzzles of the 
skets, and endeavouring to hew down their opponents 
h their swords. The struggle was continued for six 
trs, imtil it grew dark, and the ammunition of the 
ahis began to fail — so that they were obliged at last to 
9nd themselves with stones. At seven in the evening a 
ssage was received from General Martindell, com- 
Qding the detachment to retreat. Previous messages 
the same tenor had been despatched, but the mes- 
gers had been intercepted. Although confident, if 
Qished with supplies, of being able to maintain his 
ition, Major Richards found himself obliged to comply 
h the General's positive orders, and commenced a 
reat under the most unpropitious circumstances, from 
nature of the ground and the exhaustion of the men. 
ving slowly in single file along narrow, rough, and pre* 
Ltous paths, the whole must have fallen a sacrifice to an 
imy familiar with the locality, and experienced in 
untain warfare, had not the retreat been covered with 
Tular devotedness by Lieut. Thackeray and the light 
ipany of the 26th N.I. The whole Gorkha force was 
»t in check and repeatedly repulsed by this officer and 

small party, until he and his next in command, 
dgn Wilson, and many of the men, were killed. The 
reating body were then overtaken by the Gorkhas, but 
y had nearly cleared the most difficult and exposed 
tions of their path ; and although much confusion 
ued, and many of the officers and men were separated 
n the column, yet most of them subsequently found 
ir way to camp, and the loss proved less serious than 
re was reason at first to apprehend. The darkness of 
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BOOK 11. the night and the rnggedness of the sor£&ce were as tin- 
CHAP. I. fftYoorable for pursuit as for flight, and the Qorkha 
— ^ general did not care to commit his men too fiir bejoiid 
1814, the vicinity of the fortress.^ 

It was admitted hy the GovemorXj^eral that the 
object proposed by General Martindell was highly impor- 
tant, and justified an effort for its attainment ; and the 
judiciousness of the plan was proved by its partial suc- 
cess. It is evident, however, that serious mistakes were 
committed in its execution. The movements of the di- 
visions must have been ill concerted to have allowed aa 
interval of so many hours between attacks intended to 
have been simultaneous ; and the omission of any anramge- 
ments to succour or support Majot Richards — the absence 
apparently of all knowledge of his i»rooeeding8 — indicated 
a want of common activity and precaution. The fulure oi 
the entire project was, however, mainly owing to the 
unsteadiness of the Native troops of Major Ludlow's 
division, and that may in a great degree be ascribed to t 
deficiency of European officers.' This repulse, also had t 
most mischievous effect upon the progress of the cam-* 
paign, as General Martindell did not think himself compe- 
tent to resume offensive measures imtil he was rein- 
forced ; and military operations in this quarter were ooDr 
sequently arrested. 

The campaign further to the west, where G^enenl 
Ochterlony was opposed by the most celebrated of the 
Gk)rkha leaders, Amar Sing Thapa, although not undie- 

> Three officers were killed — Lieutenant Thackeray, and EnsigM WDaoa 
and Stalkard ; five were woanded. Of the men, seventy were kiUed, two 
hundred and twenty-eiRbt wounded ; forty of the light company of the 96tb. 
and a Subahdar were taken, but were released by Biu\}or Sing ou conditlflB of 
not serving again during the war. 

3 Prinsep says, the disasters of the day were owing solely to the Inetrfer- 
able error of Mi^or Ludlow, hi allowing himself to attempt the stockade betot 
he had formed his men and secured the post he was intended to occupy. Ha 
admits, however, that Jamta might have been held if the force had been ade- 
quately officered, i. 103. Mr. Fraser and General Martindell, in hie report^ 
affirm that the officer in command did all in his power to restrain the im- 
petuosity of the men, and prevent their rushing against the stockade in ad- 
Tance. Both Prinsep and Fraser Intimate that Richards might have beat 
reinforced, and that he would then have been able to maintain the advan- 
tageous position he had gained. According to General Martinden*8 report. 
Major Ludlow was to have been accompanied by some artillery for the purpose 
of throwing shot and shells into the stockade ; but the guns, as well as tha 
spare ammunition, were left behind, not being residy to move with the de- 
tachment. " Had I known this," he adds, •* I should have certainly coonter- 
manded the march."— Nepal Papers, 504. It was fortunate that the guns 
vere not carried up the hill, to have served as trophies to the victOfB. 
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qnered by disaster, was unsullied by disgrace, and was BOOK II. 
equally honourable to both the combatants. The scene ohap. i. 
of action was a rugged country, inclosed in the angle — — 
which is traced by the Setlej river, where it turns ab- ^®1^ 
ruptly from a westerly to a southerly coursei From the 
left bank of the southern arm of the stream rises a suc- 
cession of lofty mountains, which run in an oblique direc- 
tion towards the south-east, and are separated into nearly 
parallel ranges by rivers, which, springing from their 
summits, work themselves a passage at their base into 
the bed of the Setlej. On three of the ranges the Qorkha 
general had constructed the forts of Nalagerh, Bamgerh, 
and Malaun, — stone structures, the approaches to which, 
sufficiently arduous by the steepness and irregularity of 
the hills, were rendered still more difficult by strong 
timber stockades. Beyond the third range, and upon the 
bank of the Setlej, stood Bilaspur, the capital of the 
Bilaspur Eaja, who remained faithful to the Gorkha 
cause, and kept Amar Sing well suppHed with both pro- 
visions and men. On this side of the mountains lay the 
petty R&j of Hindur, and its capital Pal4.si. The Eaja of 
Hindur was the hereditary enemy of the Raja of Bilaspur, 
and had suffered much oppression from the Nepalese. 
He, therefore, became the willing ally of the British, and 
rendered them valuable service. North-east from Malaun, 
about thirty miles, was situated the town of Arki, the 
head-quarters of Amar Sing. 

General Ochterlony^s division ascended the hills at the 
end of October, and on the 2nd of November arrived 
before the first and lowest of the mountain ridges occupied 
by the Gorkhas. Here stood the fort of Nalagerh, with 
the outwork of Taragerh, higher up the hill, commanding 
the entrance into the mountains. The posts were incon- 
siderable, both as to extent and strength, and were not 
numerously garrisoned. With much labour the guns were 
raised to an elevation whence they could be brought to 
play effectively upon the walls of the fort ; and, by the 
4th, batteries were opened, which did such execution, 
that, on the 6th, the garrison, despairing of successful 
resistance, surrendered. Taragerh was at the same time 
given up.^ 

1 Nepal Papersi 452. 
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BOOK II. Frdm the summit of the pass of Nalagerh, but towering 
CHAP. 1. far above it, rising to an elevation of four thousand six 
' hundred feet above the sea, appeared the mountain on 

1814, which the fort of Bamgerh was situated. As soon as Amar 
Sing was apprised of Greneral Ochterlony's advance, he had 
marched thither, from Arki, with a force of about three 
thousand regular troops, and had encamped on the ridge. 
The Gorkha right rested upon the fort ; the left about 
two miles distant, upon a strongly stockaded hill; and 
stockades protected the intervals along their front. After 
a careful examination of the position of the Gorkhas, it 
appeared to the cautious and experienced judgment of the 
British commander that the nature of the ground pre- 
cluded an attack in front ; and, having received informa- 
tion that the northern face of the range was less broken 
and precipitous, he resolved to turn the left of the enemy^ 
and assail their position from the rear. He, therefore, 
moved to the heights of Nahar, an eminence seven miles 
north-east from Bamgerh, commanding a complete view 
of the Gorkha lines. . As this seemed to be the most 
assailable point of their defences. General Ochterlony 
determined to erect batteries against it. A road over the 
hills for the conveyance of the heavy ordnance from 
Nalagerh was constructed with great labour ; in accom- 
plishing which, twenty days were consumed. When the 
battery opened, it was found to be too distant to fire 
with effect, and a position more within the range of the 
guns was therefore to be sought for. A small party under 
the engineer officer. Lieutenant Lawtie, sent to explore 
the ground nearer to the stockade, had selected an eleva- 
tion fit for their purpose, and were on their return to 
camp, when they were surrounded by a numerous body of 
Gorkhas, by whom their movements had been observed, 
and who came down in great strength to intercept their 
retreat. Availing themselves of a small stone enclosure, 
the party defended themselves with steady resolution 
imtil the failure of their ammunition compelled them to 
give way : some reinforcements, sent from the battery, 
shared in their discomfiture ; and the whole were routed 
with much loss before their retreat was covered by a 
strong detachment despatched to their succour from the 
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camp.* The affair was of little moment, except from its BOOK IL 
tendency to confirm the confidence, and animate the ohap.i. 
courage, of the enemy. ■ 

Notwithstanding the check thus sustained, General ^^^^» 
Ochterlony persisted in his plan of carrying the stockaded 
works of Ramgerh, when news of the second repulse at 
Elalanga arrived ; and anticipating the moral effects of 
this disaster, both upon his own troops and those of his 
antagonist, he considered it prudent to suspend offensive 
operations until his strength should preclude the possi- 
bility of failure. He therefore applied for reinforcements, 
and, while awaiting their arrival, employed himself in ex- 
tending his information, and improving his means of 
offence. The mountain countries forming the first steps 
of the Himalaya range, had hitherto been imvisited by 
Europeans; and scenes, destined at no remote period to 
become their peaceable and familiar haunts, were now for 
the first time to be explored by them for the purposes of 
war. It was of indispensable necessity to ascertain the topo- 
graphy of the adjacent regions, the base on which the move- 
ments of the Gorkha general rested, the sources whence 
his supplies were drawn, and the expedients by which the 
latter might be cut off. Roads were also to be made prac- 
ticable for artillery, as well as for troops ; and something 

> Lieutenant Williams commanding the reinforcement was Icilled ; seventy 
Sipahiswere killed and wounded.— Nepal Papers. Prinsep says the whole 
wrvy wac surrounded, and obliged to cut their way tlirough the enemy .-^ 
^wisactlons, &c., i. 107. According to Eraser, the cliief cause of the disaster 
was the defectire construction of the cartouch-boxes, by which they could not 
be tamed so as to render the cartridges in the under part of the box availabld 
when those in the upper part were expended, A cessation of the firing being 
thus caused, the Gorkhas rashed in and put the Sipahb to the rout — Tour in 
the Himilayas, 18. The author of Military Sketches of the Gorkha War, an 
eyewitness, attributes the defeat to the misconduct of the troops. According 
to him, the party, having reached a neighbouring eminence without molesta- 
tion, came suddenly upon a breastwork, from which a heavy fire was opened 
upon them. The men, in obedience to the commands of their ofBcer, rushed 
forward and dislodged the Gorkhas with great gallantry ; but when the latter 
were reinforced, and ** came back in superior numbers, the Sipahis could not 
be prevented firom wasting their ammunition by keephag up a useless fire. 
The upper layer of their cartridges behig expended, some voices called out 
for a retreat, alleging that they would not have time to turn theU* boxes. The 
place appeared tenable with the bayonet; the Gorkhas were, however, now 
at bimd, and arguments, threats, and entreaties, proved equally vain ; our 
men broke in confusion, and-tumed thehr backs; the enemy, plunging among 
the fugitives, cut to pieces all whom their swords could reach. At this time a 
small reinforcement, all that could be spared from the battery, was ascending 
the hill, under Lieutenant Williams of the 3rd N. L It appeared the intention 
of that young officer to throw his party between Lawtie's and their pursuers, 
but he had the mortification to see his Seapoys turn about and Join the flight, 
just before he perished himself.*'— Sketches, &c., p. 9. 
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latter strengthened, — Attacked hy Amar Sing. — Valour 
of the Oorkha8j — Their Repulse. — Bhahti Sing Thapa 
killed. — Garrison evacuate Malaun. — Amar Sing capp- 
tidates. — The Country West of the Jumna ceded to the 
British. — Negotiations for Peace. — Conditions imposed, 
-~- Delays of the Gorkha Envoys. — Insincerity of the 
Court. — Hostilities renewed. — General OclUerlony comr 
mands. — Operations. — Churia-ghati Pass ascended.'^ 
Action of Makwanpur, — Nepal Envoys arrive, — Peaee 
concluded, — Conditions. — Objections to the War, — To 
the Mode of carrying it on, — Considered. — Votes of 
Thanks. — Results of the War. 

BOOK II. 'pHE third division of the British forces, commanded 
CHAP. II, -^ by Major-General J. S. Wood, was assembled at 
■ Gorakhpur early in November, but was not ready to take 
1814. the field before the middle of December. The destination 
of the division was the district of Palpa, lying beyond 
Bhotwal, and accessible by a difficult mountain pass. 
Being informed that the pass was strongly stockaded, but 
that it might be turned by a different route. General Wood 
1-15, marched on the 3rd of January to reconnoitre the stockade 
of Jitpur, which was situated at the foot of the Majkote 
hills, one mile west of Bhotwal, which it would be neces- 
sary to carry. Detaching Major Comyn with seven 
companies to turn the left flank of the position, the 
General himself proceeded with twenty-one companies to 
attack it in front and on the right. The latter detach- 
ment had expected, on clearing a wood through which lay 
their march, to come out upon an open plain at some 
distance from the stockade ; but the information vnB 
either erroneous or deceptive, as the General, with his 
staff and part of the advance, found themselves, upon 
emerging from the thicket, unexpectedly within fifty 
paces of the defences. A heavy and galling fire was at onoe 
opened upon them, which was followed by a sortie of tlid 
garrison. The arrival of the head of the column pre- 
served them from destruction, and the Gorkhas were driven 
back. The main body then attacked the works in fronts 
while one company of H. M.'s 17th, under Captain Croker, 
carried a hill to the right which commanded the enemy's 
stockade. Major Comyn meanwhile effected a passage 
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between the stockade and Bhotwal, and approached the BOOK 11. 
eminence on which the latter was situated. There ap- chap. ii. 
peared to be every reasonable probability of success, i»— — 
when General Wood, apprehensive that it would be impos- l^^^* 
sible to drive the Gorkhas from the thickets at the back 
of the stockade, the possession of which rendered the post 
imtenable, determined to prevent what he considered a 
fruitless waste of lives, by commanding a retreat.^ Nor 
did his distrust of his chances of success here terminate. 
Conceiving his force to be inadequate to ofifensive opera- 
tions, he confined his measures to arrangements for the 
defence of the frontier, concentrating his force at Lautau, 
covering the road to Gorakhpur : the border hue was, how- 
ever, too extensive and too vulnerable to be thus pro- 
tected ; and the Gorkhas penetrated repeatedly at various. 
points, inflicting serious injury, and spreading alarm 
throughout the whole tract. As the division moved to 
repress incursions in one direction, they took place in 
another. The town of Nichoul was burnt to ashes, and at 
one time Gorakhpur was scarcely considered to be safe. 
Beinforoements were supplied ; but no better plan could be 
devised for counteracting the irruptions of the enemy 
than the retributive destruction of the crops in the low- 
lands belonging to them, and the removal of the population 
of the British territory to a greater distance from the 
hills. 

After harassing his troops by unavailing marches against 
an ^lemy whose activity eluded pursuit, and retaliating 
upon the Gorkhas by wasting their fields and burning their 
vUlages, General Wood was compelled by the injunctions 
of the Commander-in-Chief to undertake a forward move- 
ment^ and attempt the occupation of ihe town of Bhotwal. 
SAYiDg advanced to that place in the middle of April, he 
made eeme ineffectual demonstrations against it, and then 
returned to the plains. As exposure to the insalubrity of 
the climate had begun to affect the health of the troops, 
they were withdrawn in the beginning of May into canton- 
ments at Gorakhpur. 

The chief reliance of Lord Moira for the success of the 
entire plan of the campaign rested upon the division 

1 ]ji tills sflMr several officers were wounded, of whom Lieutenant Morri- 
•on, of the En^eers, died of his wounds. 

VOL. n." D 
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BOOK II. which was to be directed against the Gorkha capitaL The 
CHAP. II. troops were assembled at Dinapore, and commenced their 
■ march towards Bettia on the 23rd of November. A local 

1®!^' corps, the Ramgerh battalion, had been previously detached 
under Major Koughsedge, to join Major Bradshaw, com- 
manding on the frontier of Saran. Thus reinforced, Mi^r 
Bradshaw proceeded to clear the frontier forests of the 
GJorkha posts. He moved on the night of the 24th of 
November, with three companies of the 16th N.L, two 
companies of the Champaran light infantry, and a ixwg 
of Qardner*s irregular horse, to Barharwa, a plain on the 
west bank of the Bhagmati river, where Parsuram Thapi) 
the governor of the district, was encamped with four 
hundred men. The surprise was complete ; and, although 
the Nepalese behaved with their usual intrepidity, tlwy 
were entirely routed. Their commander was killed, with 
fifty of his men, and many were drowned in the Bhagmati 
One officer. Lieutenant Boileau, commanding the Oom- 
missioners' escort, was wounded in a personal encounter 
with a Gorkha chief, who fell by his hand. Detachments 
under Captain Hay and Lieutenant Smith took possessioii 
of the post of Baragerhi and Parsa, in advance of Bar- 
harwa, without opposition, and the tract known as the 
Tirai was occupied, and annexed by proclamation to the 
British territories.* 

The main army arrived at Pachraota on the frontier on 
the 12th of December, and the remainder of the month 
was spent in preliminary arrangements for ascending the 
hills, and in waiting for the junction of the batterings 
train ; a delay which was contrary to the tenor of Geneial 
Marley^s instructions, as it was intended that he should 
leave the guns in the rear until he had established a solid 
footing in advance. This suspension of operations al- 
lowed the Gorkhas time to recover from the alarm which 
had been spread among them by the defeat and death of 
Parsuram Thapa ; and they were emboldened to undertake 
an enterprise, the successful execution of which had a 
material influence in paralysing the movements of the 
division, and frustrating the purposes of its equipment. 

With a view to preserve the occupation of the Tirai 
until the arrival of the main body, Major Bradshaw had 

1 Nepal Papers, 307. 
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stationed Captain Hay, with the head-quarters of the BOOK 11. 
Champaran light infantry, at Baragerhi ; Captain Black- chap. ii. 
ney, with the left wing of the second battalion of the — — 
2ihid light in&ntry, at Samanpur, about twenty miles l^^^* 
on his right; Captain Sibley, with about five hundred 
men, at Parsa^ about as many miles on Captain Hay's 
left. General Marley encamped near Lautan, two miles 
west of Baragerhi The outposts at Samanpur and Parsa 
were unsupported, and no precautions were taken to 
secure either position by temporary defences, although they 
were situated in the immediate proximity of the enemy, 
who, as the month advanced, began to exhibit signs of 
increasing activity. This negligence, originating in an 
undue contempt of the Gorkha detachments, was signally 
punished. Both posts were attacked by the Gk>rkhas in 
force on the 1st of January. Captain Bkckney was taken 
completely by surprise, and, with his second in command, 
was slain at the first onset. The tents were set on fire^ 
and the troops were killed or dispersed, with the excep- 
tion of a few, who were kept together by Lieut. Strettell, 
and conducted to Gk>rasahan. At Parsa, Captain Sibley 
had suspected an approaching attack, and applied for re- 
inforcements. Four companies of the 15th N.I. were 
consequently detached on the evening of the 31st, but 
they arrived only in time to cover the retreat of the fugi- 
tives. That any of the party effected their escape, was 
owing to the Grorkhas having been engaged in plundering 
the tents, as the camp had been surrounded before day- 
break by an overpowering force. Captain Sibley, and 
more than half his detachment were killed, and the whole 
of the stores and magazines were in possession of the 
enemy. The result of these two affairs seems to have 
struck the men and their commander with unreasonable 
panic. Desertions were numerous ; doubts were felt if 
much dependance could be placed on those who stood by 
their colours; and General Marley, impressed with the 
opinion that the Gorkhas were both so numerous and so 
daring, that, in place of advancing against them, it would 
be difficult to maintain a defensive attitude, and protect 
the borders, made a retrograde movement to the west- 
ward, in order to guard the depdt at Bettia, and provide 
for the security of the Saran frontier, leaving a strong 
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BOOK II. division with Major Roughsedge at Baragerhi. The same 
OHAP. II, feeling of alarm infected the authorities of Gorakhpur 

and Tirhut ; and the approach of a Gorkha army, of irre- 

1816. sistible strength and valour, was universally apprehended* 
The Gorkhas, however, were neither sufficiently nu- 
merous, nor sufficiently well apprised of the pusillanimity 
of their opponents, to follow up and improve their suo- 
cess ; although they recovered the whole of the Tirai, witii 
the exception of the country immediately protected by 
the military posts, and made various predatory and de- 
structive incursions into the British territories. 

Great exertions were made to add to the strength of 
General Marle/s division ; and reinforcements of troops 
and artillery, the former comprising his Majesty's I7th 
and 14th regiments, were immediately despatched to the 
frontier, raising the amount of the divisicm to thirteen 
thousand men, a force more than adequate to encountw 
the whole Gorkha army, even if its numbers had ap- 
proximated to the exaggerated estimates to which th^ 
had been raised by vague report and loose computation.^ 
The General, nevertheless, hesitated to move ; and, afb«r 
spending the month of January in mischievous indecision, 
suddenly quitted his camp.^ Colonel Dick assumed tem- 
porary command, until the arrival of Major-C^en^nl 
George Wood, towards the end of February. On the 20th 
of that month a smart affiiir with the enemy took ^aoe^ 
which redeemed the character and revived the E^irit of 
the-native troops. Lieutenant PickersgiU, while surveying 
and attended by a small escort, came unexpectedly upon 
a party of four hundred Gorkhas. By skilful manoeuvring 
he drew them from the cover of the forest towards the 

1 The Gorkhas were calculated Ij General Mai^ey to be twelve thooMBdi 
or even eighteen thousand strong.— Nepal Papers, 540. The real nnmbflr 
seems to have been seven or eight thousand, of which the greater part wen 
new and ill-armed militia. The whole regular force of the GoirkhM WM 
computed, upon authentic information, not to exceed twelve thousand, of 
which one-half at least was in the Western provinces.— Lord Moira's NaiTft- 
tive; Nepal Papers, 724. 

^ He left in a rather singular manner. " He set off before daylight in the 
morning, without publishing any notification of his intention to the troops, 
and without taking any means of providing for the conduct of the oordinaiy 
routine of command."— Prinsep, i. 129. He was, no doubt, influenced by tte 
unqualified disapprobation expressed by Lord Moira ; first, of his unnecetMiy 
delay for his battering-train ; and next, of his neglect in leaving distant mi 
exposed outposts without support or reinforcements.— Lord Moira's Narrative ; 
Nepal Papers, 745. 
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camp^ from whenoe, as soon as the firing was heard, a BOOK II. 
troop of one hundred irregular horse was despatched to chap, lu 
his succour, while Colonel Dick followed with all the — 
pioquets. Before the infentry could come up^ the cavalry, ^^^^* 
joined by a number of mounted of&cers, charged the 
Gorkha detachment, when the commander, a chief of 
some note, and a hundred of his men, were killed ; fifty 
were taken, and the rest fled across a rivulet, in which 
many were drowned. The action struck so much terror 
into the Nepalese, that they hastily fell back from their 
forward position, and again abandoned the Tirai. The 
road to Makwanpur was now open. A month remained 
for military operations before the unhealthy season com- 
menced, the army was reinforced with European troops 
and artillery, and the confidence of the native soldiery 
was beginning to revive. General Wood, however, infected 
by the same spirit of caution and procrastination which 
had retarded the operations of his predecessor, and enter- 
taining similar notions of the difficulties opposed to ofifen- 
siye movements, pleaded the advanced season of the year 
as an excuse for confining his operations to the plains ; 
and after a march to Janakpur, on the Tirhut frontier, and 
back, by which it was ascertained that the Gorkhas had 
entirely evacuated the low-lands, the army was broken up 
and dktributed in cantonments, in convenient situation 
along the b(»*ders, from the Gandak river to the Kusi.* 

While the two divisions in G^rakhpur and Saran dis^ 
appointed the calculations upon which they had been 
organised, the smaller body, under Major Latter, in the 
same direction, had surpassed expectation, and accom- 
plished more than it was destined to attempt. Not only 
had the boundary east of the Kusi river been protected 
from insult^ but the Gbrkhas had been driven from all 
their positions : occupation had been taken of the province 
of Morang, and an alliance had been formed with a hill 
chiej^ the B%}a of Sikim, a small state east of Nepal; 
which, while it rescued. him from the risk of being 

1 Nepal Papers, 560. As Captain Satherhmd observes, '* the results of the 
iini campaign must have confounded the calcniations of the noble Marquis, 
mmI every one else. That portion of the army with which it was meant to 
YH ^rirft an impression on the enemy in the seat of his power remained inactive, 
whilst the skirmishes on the left flank, which could have been onlv intended 
to prodaoe a diversion, succeeded to an extent that shook the Gorkha on Us 
throne.**— Pol. Relations, 37. 
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BOOK II. crushed by his ambitious neighbour, gave the British a 
CHAP. II. useful confederate, and additional means of acting upon 

""■""—" the resources of the enemy.* 
1815. Another element in the plan of the campaign, intended 

to take but a subordinate and contingent share, was 
equally attended with success, and was productive of 
highly important consequences. The province of Kamaon, 
forming the central part of the Gorkha conquests, was 
under the authority of a chief, Chautra Bam Sah, who was 
known to be disaffected to the ruling dynasty of Nepal ; 
while the people of Kamaon, and the adjacent province ci 
Gerhwal, who had been subject to the Raja of Srinagar, 
but had been alienated by his tyrannical conduct^ and had 
consequently facilitated the Gorkha invasion, were now as 
hostile to their new and not less oppressive rulers, and 
were anxious to transfer their allegiance to the British. 
No serious obstacles were thought likely, therefore, to 
impede the British possession of the country, and its 
occupation was strongly recommended by its central situ- 
ation. The want of a disposable force delayed for some 
time any attempt to enter the district, and it was at 
length determined to commence operations with a body of 
irregulars, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gardner, an of&cer of merit, who had risen to notice and 
distinction in the service of the Raja of Jaypur. On the 
15th of February, Colonel Gardner ascended the hills; 
the Gorkhas fell back, occasionally skirmishing with the 
detachment, but offering no resolute resistance. The 
gallant bearing of the irregulars, consisting chiefly of 
natives of Rohilkhand, and the judicious dispositions of 
their leader, dislodged the enemy from every positicm, 
imtil they had concentrated their force upon the ridge 
on which stands the town of Almora. 

During the advance of Colonel Gardner, another body 
of irregular troops, commanded by Captain Hearsay, en- 
tered the province by the Timli pass, near the Qogra 
river, in order to create a diversion in Colonel Gardner's 
favour, and prevent Gorkha reinforcements from crossing 
the river. This movement, also, was at first successful 
Captain Hearsay took possession of the chief town of the 
district, and laid siege to a hill-fort in its vicinity : here^ 

1 Nepal Papers, 560. 
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however, he was attacked by Hasti Dal Chautra, the BOOK TI. 
Gorkha commander of the adjoining district of Duti, and chap. ji. 
was defeated and taken prisoner. He was conducted to ■ 

Almora, to which the Qorkhas repaired to assist in its ^^'^* 
defence. 

The importance of securing and extending the advan- 
tages obtained in Eamaon determined the Qovernor-Ge- 
neral to send a regular force into that quarter; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nicolls, of his Majesty's 14th regi- 
ment^ was despatched thither to take the command, with 
three battalions of Native infantry and a proportion of 
field artillery.^ Colonel Nicolls joined the troops before 
Almora on the 8th of ApriL The Gorkhas were nothing 
daunted by his arrival ; and, whatever inclination Bam 
Sah had originally manifested to join the invaders, no 
indication of any disposition to surrender the fortress en- 
trusted to his charge was exhibited : he had been taught^ 
no doubt^ by the little progress which the British arms 
had yet made,, to question the probability of their ulti- 
mate triumph, and to adhere to the safer path of fidelity 
to his sovereign. Almora was resolutely defended, and 
measures were taken to render the position of the be- 
siegers imtenable. On the 2Ist, Hasti Dal marched from 
Almora to occupy a mountain pass on the north of the 
British camp. He was immediately followed by Major 
Paton, with &ve companies of the 2nd battalion of the 
5th, as many companies of the light battalion, and a 
company of irregulsms : the enemy were overtaken on the 
evening of the 22nd of April, and, after a spirited action, 
put to flight with the loss of their commander. No time 
was suffered to efi&ce the effects of this discomfiture. On 
the 25th, a general attack was made on the stockaded 
defences of the hill of Sitauli, in front of Almora, which 
were all carried after a short resistance, and the troops, 
following up their success, established themselves within 
the town : a vigorous effort was made at night by the gar- 
rison to recover possession of the posts, and, for a time, a 
part was regained, but the Gk>rkhas were finally repulsed. 
On the following morning the troops were advanced to 
within seventy yards of the fort, and mortars were opened 

> The 2nd battalion of the 14th, 2nd of the 6th, flank battalion firom the 
Ddn ; fonr 6-poander8, two I2-poander8, and four mortars. 
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BOOK II. upon the works ; the effect of which was soon diaoenubia 
CHAP. iL in the desertion of great numbers of the defenders. A flag 
-^— of truce was sent out by the commandant^ and, after a 
W15. short negociation, the Qorkhas were allowed to letiie 
across the Kali, with their arms and personal pn^erty; 
and the fort of Almora, with the provinces of Kamaon 
and Qerhwal, were ceded to the British. They were per- 
manently annexed to the British territories.* 

The conquest thus achieved was the first blow of im- 
portance sudOfered by the Government of Nepal, and inti- 
mated to it, in intelligible terms, the consequences to be 
anticipated from a prolongation of the contest. The 
celerity with which it was effected, although ascribable ia 
some degree to the favourable temper of the inhabitant^ 
was still more to be attributed to the gallantry and 
activity of Colonel Gardner, and the vigour and judgment 
of his successor in the command. The moral influence of 
character in the leaders, upon the courage of the troopi^ 
was strikingly exemplified in this short campaign: tbe 
victory was won by Native troops alone : and the sanM 
men, who had in other places behaved with unsteadiHest 
or cowardice, here, almost invariably, displayed personal 
firmness and intrepidity. 

While these transactions occurred upon the eastern Hue 
of operations, others, of varying influence upon the objeoto 
of the campaign, took place in the west. Little pr ogibHt 
had been made by the division of General Ma^rtmdelL 
This division had continued to be encamped against the 
fort of Jytak, but no serious impression had been effected. 
Heavy ordnance had been carried up the mountain with 
prodigious labour and protracted delay; and, on the SOth 
of March, a battery, having been opened upon the first of 
the stockades, levelled it, in the course of one day, with, the 
ground. No attempt was made to advance the battenes 
sufficiently near to bear upon the remaining defenoea^ the 
General being apprehensive that it would bring down the 
whole garrison upon his positions. He therefore decided 
to try the result of a blockade. In furtherance of this 



> Nepal Papers, 670. The total loss in the Eamaon campaign ^^ .».. 
hundred and eighty killed and wounded. The only oflBcer killed was Lieu- 
tenant Tapley of the 27th N. I., doing duty with the flank battalion, wbo was 
shot on the night of the 26th of April. 
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project, Major Riohards was sent on the 1st of April to BOOK IT. 
oocapy a station on the ridge east of the fort. He accom- chap. xi. 
plished the duty assigned him, and, pursuing his advan- — — 
tage, drove the Qorkhas from several stockades, until he ^^^^* 
readied the point which he judged best adapted to inter- 
cept all communication in that direction with the fort 
Other advantageous stations were occupied with equal 
success ; and Jjtak would probably have been reduced 
by famine, had not its faR been accelerated by the bril- 
liant result of General Ochterlony's contest with Amar 
Sing. 

Having reduced all the detached Gorkha posts, and 
confined them to the heights of Malaun, and having all 
his force disposable, General Ochterlony judged that the 
time had arrived to straiten the enemy still further by 
breaking through his defences, and taldng such position* 
in the line as should cut off the communication between 
the two forts on which it rested, Surajgerh and Malaun. 
The British camp was pitched at Battoh, on the northern 
bank of the GaQurora^ a small stream running immediately 
at the foot of the Malaun range. Looking southward 
from the encampment, the Gorkha posts were descried 
stretching along the summit of the mountain, having the 
fort of Malaun (m. the extreme right, that of Surajgerh on 
the extreme left : most of the intermediate peaks being 
occupied, and stockaded. The stockades were strongest in 
the vicinity of Malaun ; and directly below the fort, on 
the slope of the hill, lay the Gk)rkha cantonments, simi- 
larly protected. On the right of Malaun, upon an emi- 
nence of somewhat less altitude, and separated from it by 
deep ravines, was situated the fort of Ratangerh, which 
had been occupied, as has been mentioned, by Colonel 
Arnold. The fort of Surajgerh was observed by a detach- 
ment under Cs^tain Stewart^ stockaded upon a contiguous 
elevation. In the course of the works upon the top of the 
ridge there appeared to be two assailable points : one of 
them, named Byla, was unprotected, except by the posts 
on the adjacent peaks ; the other, termed Deothal, lying 
more to the right and nearer to Malaun, was defended by 
a stockade, but not in great strength. As the possession 
of these two points would separate Malaun from most of 
its dependent outworks. General Ochterlony determined 
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BOOK II. to attempt their capture, distractiDg at the same time 
CHAP. II. the attention of the enemy by an attack upon the canton- 
— — ments. 
1816. pQj. i}^Q occupation of Ryla, a detachment of two com- 
panies of light infantry, and a considerable body of irre- 
gulars, under Lieutenants Fleming and Qrant^ ascended 
the mountain on the night of the I4th of April, and 
effected a lodgement. Before they could be attacked, they 
were joined by a division under Captain Hamilton, and a 
grenadier battalion from head-quarters; and the whole^ 
imder Major Innis, established themselyes firmly in their 
position. At the same time, day-break of the 15th, lien* 
tenant-Colonel Thompson, with two battalions of the 3rd 
N. I. and two field-pieces, left the camp for Deothal ; uid 
Major Lawrie, with the 2nd battalion of the 7th and a 
body of irregulars, moved in the same direction from the 
village of Elali, on the right of the camp. From the 
latter column, a detachment under Captain Bowyer, of 
two hundred and sixty regular and five hundred picked 
irregular troops, diverged to the right towards the Gorkha 
cantonments, to co-operate with Captain Showers^ who 
was to march upon the same point from Ratangerh, with a 
force of equal strength, similarly composed. 

The columns under Colonel Thompson and Major Lawrie 
ascending the hill united about ten o'clock, and, moving 
briskly to Deothal, quickly carried the post. Colond 
Thompson, leaving Major Lawrie at Deothal with the rest 
of the force, put himself at the head of the light infantry, 
and advanced to the right with the intention of seizing a 
stockade within battering distance of the fort of Malami. 
The Gorkhas, lurking behind rocks and bushes, kept up 
an annoying fire upon the column, but failed to arrest ite 
progress until it had neared the stockade, when a small 
but resolute body of the enemy rushed suddenly from 
their lurking-places among the leading files, and, attacking 
them with their heavy swords, cut down many, and filled ' 
the rest with so much terror, that, in spite of the exer- 
tions of their officers, they fell back in confusion to the 
point they had recently quitted. Fortunately, the men 
left with Major Lawrie stood firm ; and, the foremost of 
the pursuers falling under their fire, the pursuit was 
checked, and the fugitives were raUied. Tlie Gk>rkhaa 
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then retired : defences were immediately thrown up, and BOOK IT. 
this post also was secured. chap. ii. 

The attack upon the cantonments, although it com- — — 
pletely answered the object for which it was undertaken, l^^^- 
and, by the powerM diversion which it created, materi- 
ally facilitated the occupation of Ryla and Deothal, was 
repulsed by the Qorkhas with some loss both of life and 
credit to the assailants. The divisiofi under Captain 
Showers had nearly reached the Gorkha stockades when it 
was encountered by the enemy, whose resolute charge 
shook the steadiness of the men. The officer command- 
ing the hostile party being in advance, Captain Showers 
hastened to meet him ; and a single combat took place, 
in which the Gk>rkha champion felL His troops immedi- 
ately fired a volley, by which Captain Showers was killed : 
his detachment fled in irrecoverable confusion, and were 
followed by the victors, who destroyed all whom they 
overtook, until they were checked by a party under lieu- 
tenant Boughsedge, which had been sent by Colonel 
Arnold from Ratangerh. The fugitives also rallied, and 
the Qorkhas were compelled to retrace their steps up the 
hilL The party under Captain Bowyer met with better 
fortune. He had made some way towards his destination, 
and taken up a position in the village of Malaun, before 
he was attacked by the Qorkhas. The irregulars fled 
upoh the approach of the enemy, but the regular troops 
were steady, and made good their footing : but, observing 
the discomfiture of the detachment which was to have 
joined him, Captain Bowyer confined himself to a defensive 
attitude until the evening, when he was withdrawn ; no 
further benefit being attainable from his advance. 

As the British position at Deothal was not likely to be 
long held with impunity, great exertions were made 
during the 16th to render it as strong as possible : rein- 
forcements were despatched ; defences of the nature of a 
stockade, as strong as circumstances permitted, were 
constructed ; and two field-pieces were sent up, and plant- 
ed in the embrasures. On the other hand, Amar Sing, 
anticipating the fall of Malaun from so near an approach 
of the British, resolved to make a desperate attempt to 
drive them down the mountain again ; aod for this pur- 
pose placed his whole force under the command of Bhakti 
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BOOK IL Sing Thapa» the oommancUot of Sarajgerh, a leader of 
CHAP. iL known intrepidity, whilst he Ba^^rted the attack in 

person. At day-break on the 16th, the Gk>rkha8 advanced 

1815. ^ ^Yie assault in a semicircle al<»ig the ridge and the ^ 
divity on either hand, so as to turn both flanks of the 
position. Bhakti Sing headed the charge; while Amar 
Sing with his youngest son took his station within mufl- 
ket-shot ¥dth thS Gorkha standard, urging the backwarl 
and animating the bold. The Gk>rkhas displayed the most 
undaunted resolution, advancing to the veiy mussles of 
the guns, and endeavouring to strike down their oppo- 
nents over their bayonets. Although repeatedly swq)4 
away by the discharge of grape from the two field-piecei 
which commanded the approach, they returned to tht 
attack with such obstinacy, and kept up so close and 
destructive a fire upon them, that all by whom the guns 
were served were either killed or disabled, except thret 
privates and as many officers, by whom alcme they at ksi 
were worked.* The action had lasted two hours^ wfaett 
reinforcements from the post of Byla having jmned, and 
it being evident that the spirit of the enemy was begin- 
ning to fail, while that of the Sipahis rose with the conr 
tinuance of successful resistance, Colonel Ihompson oomr 
manded a charge with the bayonet to be made by the 
regular troops, and the irregulars to fall on, sword in 
hand. The charge was led by Major Lawrie. The Qor- 
khas gave way and fled, leaving their brave commander, 
Bhakti Thapa, dead on the field. Amar Sing collected the 
fugitives, and retired into the fort* The body of Bhakti 
Sing, when foimd, was decently wrapped in shawls^ and 

I The officers were Lieatenant Cartwright of the Artillenr, Lieutanaiit 
Armstrong of the Pioneers, and Lieutenant Hutchinson of the Engineers. 

> The slain of the enemy exceeded five hundred. The loss of the BfttUi 
was two hundred and thirteen killed and wounded : Lieutenant Bagot, of tkt 
Pioneers, died of his wounds. Although not included in the loss on this oc- 
casion, a short subsequent period deprived the army of one otita most eflktaift 
officers, in the death of Lieutenant Lawtie, the field-engineer, whcMe pobttB 
deserts were thus recorded by the Commander-in-chief: *'It is palutal ftl 
think that an indivldnal, whose skill, whose Judgment, and whose anhontsl 
devotion materially forwarded the proud result, should not have sarvived to 
share in the triumph; bat the grateftil recollection of his feDow-soldien 
and of Government will associate the memory of Lieutenant Lawtie with i^ 
the trophies which he so eminently contributed to raise." Lieutenant Lawtis 
died at the early age of twenty-four of fever, brought on by the fatigues and 
exposure he had undergone. The army went into mourning, and afterwards 
erected a monument to his memory in the Cathedral Church of Calcotta.— 
Nepal Papers, 681 ; Military Sketches of the Gorkha War, p. 38. 
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sent to bis countrymen. On the following day, two of his BOOK II. 
wives burnt tbemselyes with bis corpse in the sight of ohap. ii. 
both armies. ■ 

The repulse of their attack upon the post of Deotbal so ^^^^' 
completely depressed the courage of the Gk>rkha army, 
that little opposition was offered to the subsequent ar- 
rangements of General Ocbterlony for the closer invest- 
ment of Malaun. Most of the exterior works bad feJlen 
during the last half of April On the 8 th of May a bat- 
tery of heavy guns had opened upon the principal redoubt, 
and preparations for storming were commenced, when the 
main body of the garrison quitted Malaun without arms, 
and gave themselves up to the nearest British post, — un- 
able longer to endure the hardships which they suffered 
£rom the blockade, seeing no prospect of being relieved,' 
and being unsuccessful in their endeavours to prevail on 
Amar Sing to surrender. As the chief with a few of his 
adherents still maintained a show of resistance, guns were 
opened on the 10th of May upon the fort, and their fire 
continued during the day. On the following morning 
Amar Sing sent his son to intimate his father's desire to 
negociate ; and a convention was finally concluded with 
him, by which he consented to give up all the possessions 
of the Gorkhas on the west of the Jumna, and to send 
orders for the evacuation of Gerhwal. Amar Sing with 
the garrison of Malaun, Banjor Sing with part of that of 
Jytc^ and all members of the Thapa family, were allowed 
to return to Nepal with their private property and mili- 
tary equipments. The men were left the choice of depart- 
ing for Nepal, or taking service with the British; and, 
most of them having preferred the latter alternative, they 
were formed into battalions for duty in the hills, for which 
they were peculiarly fit. 

The discomfiture of their most distinguished officers, 
and the loss of their most valuable conquests, lowered the 
confident tone of the Government of Nepal, and induced 
it to sue for peace. Bam Sah Ohautra was authorised to 
conmiunicate with the British Commissioner in Kamaon ; 
and Gaj Raj Misr, the spiritual teacher or Guru of the late 
Raja was summoned from his retirement at Benares, and 
sent as a more formal envoy to treat with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bradshaw, who had been empowered by the 
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BOOK II. Goyemor-General to conclude a pacificaidon on prescribed 
CHAP. II. conditions. These were, I, the relinqaishnient of all 
— — — claims on the hill Rajas ^ w^ of the Kali river; 2, the 
Idl& cession of the whole of the Urai, or low-lands^ at the foot 
of the hills along the Gorkha frontier; 3» the restoration 
to the Sikim Raja of all territory wrested from him, with 
the cession of two stockaded forts, and, 4^ the adniission 
of a Resident at Elhatmandu. The first and third condi- 
tions were submitted to, and the mission of a Resident 
reluctantly acquiesced in ; but the cession of the Tirai 
was a demand which the Court of Nepal pertinaciously 
resisted. 

The Tirai, or low-land of Nepal, extends from the 
Tista river on the east, to the Ganges on the west. It 
forms a grassy plain at the foot of the hills^ which are 
fringed by a belt of forest, and divided into various irreg* 
ular portions by the numerous and large rivers whidi 
cross it, from north to south, on their way from the 
mountains to the main stream of the Ganges. It is in 
general not above twenty miles in breadth, but is, with 
local intervals, above five hundred in length. From the 
copiousness of its natural irrigation, the soil is peculiariy 
fertile, is clothed throughout the year with a ricli carpet 
of verdure, and, where cultivated, is productive of abund- 
ant crops of rice : and although from the same cause it is 
at different seasons of the year especially insalubiiouB, 
yet during the healthy months much cultivation is carried 
on, and grain is raised for exportation ;' while spots least 
favourable for agriculture afford a coarse but exuberant 
pasture for the herds and flocks from the adjacent hilb. 
From these circumstances, the Tirai yielded a valuable 
revenue to the Court of Nepal, of which it could not 
afford to endure the deprivation ; and the interests of the 
state were powerfully enforced by those of influential 
individuals, as the principal chiefe and military leadan 
derived their subsistence mainly from Jagirs situated in 
this quarter.' On the other hand, an exaggerated opinion 

1 Thoy were the RiOas of Kahlor, Hindor, Sinnor, Bisahar, ir^Mpifitfj, 
Bagul, Jubal, and Gerhwal. — Prinsep, 177. 

s Hamilton's (Buchanan) Account of Nepal. 

* It was stated by the Gorkha chiefs to Mr. Gardner, the British Commit 
■toner In Kamaon, that most of the military leaders and their foUowen 
derived their support from lands in the Tirai; that the BiOa'shouaeboldcs- 
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of the productiveness of the Tirai rendered the British BOOK. II. 
Government equally anxious to retain it in their possea- chap. ii. 
sion, as the only source whence any compensation for the ■ 
charges of the war could be expected. It was also consi- ^^^^* 
dered desirable to hold it, in order to preclude the repeti- 
tion of those border quarrels in which the recent hostili- 
ties had originated. 

The negociations, which began in May, were protracted 
through the rainy season, when militaiy operations were 
necessarily suspended. The Court of Nepal appeared 
disposed to concede the points demanded, and letters 
from the Raja and the Regent gave to the Nepal Commis- 
sioners fiill authority to conclude the negociation.^ Al- 
though, nothing was definitively settled, the Government 
of Bengal, under an impression that the Nepal Govern- 
ment was sincere, professed a willingness to make some 
modifications of ihe original plan ; the low-lands from the 
KaH to the Gandak were insisted on ; but from the Gan- 
dak to the Kusi, along the frontiers of Sarau and Tirhut^ 
only those portions were to be retained into which the 
British authority had been already introduced. The dis- 
trict of Morang, between the Eusi and the Michi, was to 
be given up, leaving a narrow tract east of the Michi, 
between it and the Tista, to preserve a communication 
with SikinL Pensions to the annual extent of two lakhs 
of rupees were offered as an indemnification to the chie& 
who had Jagirs in the districts which were to be separated 
from Nepal' These terms were made known to the 
Ck>urt of Khatmandu in the early part of September, but 
no answer was received until the 29th of October, when 
the commutation of the proposed pensions for further 
portions of the Tirai was stipulated for. This was declared 
by Lieut.-Colonel Bradshaw to be inadmissible, and the 

penaet were defirayed iSrom the same source ; and that of twenty lakhs of 
rupees »-year the reyenoe of Nepal, Tirai alone yielded ten lakhs.— Nepal 
pMiers, 776 and 810. 

• Tbe letter from the ima was thus expressed : '* The country of Eamaon 
on the west, and the Tirai, have been conquered by the British Government. 
WUb r^^und to those conquests, whatever may be the result of these negocia- 
ttons wm be approved by me. Do not entertain any doubt on this head, bnt 
pursue the course which shall establish fdendship between the two states.** 
And Bbim Sen, while he notices that there is a party opposed to the peace, 
adds, that whatever the Commissioners should do or say, he would advocate 
tbe same with the R^a, and obtain his confirmation.— MS. Becords. 

s Draft of Treaty, Nepal Papers, 835. 
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BOOK II. negociation to be at an end ; but the CommissioneTB tnli- 
OHAP. n. cited for a delay of a few days, until a reference could be 
made to the Court. The delay was granted, but ths 
answer was delayed beyond the time proposed, and, 
when it did arnve, was unsatisfactory. The Comimii- 
sioners then proposed to repair themselves to Khatmasda, 
engaging to return in twelve days with a definite reply* 
They accordingly departed, and rejoined the Britii^ 
Agent at Sigauli on the 28th instant, bringing with thsm 
authority to terminate the negociation on the basis pro- 
posed. On the 2nd of December the treaty was duly 
executed ; the Commissioners promising that its ratifioik 
tion under the red seal, the signet of the Baja of Nepal 
should be delivered in fifteen days. The treaty was rati- 
fied by the Govemor-Qeneral in council on the 9ih De- 
cember, but the promised ratification from Khatmanda 
failed to make its appearance ; and in its stead a private 
agent from the Eegent apprised the Gorkha Commissioneis 
that the war-party, headed by Amar Sing Thapa^ prevailed 
in the councils of Nepal.^ Another efibrt was made to 
procure the ratification of the treaty, and hopes were held 
out, authorised by the instructions of the Govemor-Oe- 
neral, that, if it were agreed to, its execution would not be 
rigorously enforced.* The emissary of the Regent re- 
turned to Ehatmandu, but no further communication vna 
received ; and on the 28th of December the two n^ocia- 
tors set out also for the Gorkha capital. It could so 
longer be doubted, that, although the Court of Nepal had 
at first been inclined to purchase peace on any conditiooe, 
its courage had been reanimated by the chiefis who had 
returned to the capital from the west, and that its pdioj 
was now to defer the definitive conclusion of the treaty 
xmtil the season should be too far advanced for hostilities 
to be resumed with efiect, and the losses and expenses of 
an unprofitable campaign should induce the British Go- 
vernment to relax in its demands. 



1 Although apparently averse to the beginning of the trar, Amar Sing ' 
unwilling to purchase peace by ignominlons concessions. A very remarkaUe 
and characteristic letter from him to the Bqja was intercepted, and is giyes 
in the Appendix. 

* It had been, in fact, determhied to give np the lands of Bhotwal and 
Sheoraj, the whole canse of the war. Their cession Lord Bf oira considered 
indispensable to the satisfaction and honour of the British Government ; bnti 
this object being effected, the lands tbemselyeB were not worth keepfngir- 
Kepal Papers, 840. « 
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As soon as the purpose of the Gbrkha Qovemment was BOOK II. 
detected, active preparations were set on foot for a vigor- chap. n. 
ous renewal of hostilities. Upon the abandonment of the — — 
provinces west of the Kali, by the Gorkhas, the regular '^l^* 
troops employed in that quarter had been marched to 
their stations, with the exception of small garrisons in the 
principal forts, and the irregulars had been dismissed, 
except the Qorkha battalions, to whom principally the 
defence of the conquered provinces was entrusted. The 
Gorakhpur and Saran divisions had, however, been held in 
readiness on the frontier, or at Dinapore, in anticipation 
of the possibility of a second campaign ; and they were 
quickly collected under Major-General Sir David Ochter- 
lony,^ who was invested with the chief political as well as 
military authority. The Gorkhas, on their part, strongly 
fortified the passes by which an army might penetrate 
into the hills, on the route towards Makwanpur, and the 
valley of Nepal 

By the beginning of February, Sir David Ochterlony 
had taken the field with a force of nearly seventeen thou- 
sand men, including three King's regiments. This he 
disposed in four brigades, ^ severally commanded by 
Colonel Kelly, of his Majesty's 24th ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nicoll, of the 66th ; Lieutenant-Colonel Miller, of the 87th ; 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Burnet, of the 8th N. I. The first 
was detached to the right, to penetrate by Hariharpur ; 
the second to the left, to enter the hills at Eamnagar ; 
General Ochterlony, with the other two brigades, marched 
on the 12th of February, from Simlabasa, through the 
forest to the foot of the Bichu-koh, or Chiria-ghati pass, 
formed by the bed of a mountain torrent. Whilst en- 
camped at this place, the Gorkha Commissioners arrived 

> General Ochterlony had been created a Baronet after the surrender of 
M*i*"in • he had previously been gazetted a Knight Commander of the Bath. 
All the field-officers ser^ng at Malaon were made Companions of the Bath. 

* They were composed as follows: 1st brigade of his Majesty's 24th, Ist 
battalion 18th N. I., divisions of the 2nd battalion and the Champaran L.I. ; 
2nd brigade of his Majesty's 66th, 5th and 8th grenadier battalions N.I. ; 1st 
battalion of the 8th and 2nd of the 18th ; 3rd brigade of his Majesty's 87th, 
Snd battalions of the 13th, 22nd, and 25th N. I. ; 4th brigade, 2nd battalions 
of the 4th, 8th, 9th, and 15th N. I., and part of the 1st battalion of the 80th, 
with details of artillery, pioneers, and uregnlar horse. Two other divisions 
were also formed : one at Sitapur, in Oude, under ColonelJ. NicoUs, intended 
to enter the district of Duti, between the Kali and Bapti rivers; the otlier at 
Gorakhpor, tmder Major-General J. S. Wood, intended as a reserve. — ^Nepal 
Papers, 9(^3. 
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BOOK II. from Khatmandu ; but, instead of the ratified treaty, tbiey 

CHAP, n^ brought repeated demands for territorial conoearion, and 

— — a proposal that the pecuniary compensation should b«i 

1010. p^^ ^ lY^Q Raja, not to his officers. As they irerA 

informed that the ratification of the treaty must preoode 

all subordinate arrangements, they shortly left the oaodp. 

The Chiria-ghati pass, in addition to its own diffioaltte% 
was defended by succesdve tiers of strong erto<duule% mA 
could not have been forced by an attack in front wititoaf 
disproportionate loss. After some delay, another aoooii 
to the mountains was discovered, and which, although difft-' 
cult and dangerous, was undefended. It was, in &ct^ littkf 
better than a dark and deep ravine, between lofty and vof 
cipitous banks clothed with trees, whose intermin^oi^ 
branches over head excluded the light of day. The GeiUP 
itil, leaving the fourth brigade on the ground, and hlK 
tents standing, marched at night on the 14th of February. 
with the third brigade, and wound his way slowly azn 
laboriously up the pass, almost in single file ; Sir Datid 
Ochterlony marching on foot at the head of the 87tl[ 
regiment, leading the column. After proceeding sams 
distance, the troops emerged into more open, but broken, 
ground, whence they again entered into a water course i 
this led to the foot of a steep acclivity, about three 
hundred feet high, up which the advance clambered with 
the assistance of the projecting boughs and rocks. 

It was eight in the morning before the advance reached 
the summit, and nine at night before the rear-guard as- 
cended ; the day being spent in getting up the remaindeif 
of the men, with a couple of field-pieces. The trooptf 
marched five miles from the top of the pass before they 
found a supply of water, when the brigade halted, while 
the pioneers were busily employed in rendering the ascent 
practicable for laden cattle, and stores, and ammunition^ 
which was the work of three days. * On the fourth, the 
General moved to Hetaunda, on the bank of the Bapti, 
where he was joined by the fourth brigade, which had 
mounted the hills by the Chiria-ghati pass, from the 

1 Besides the oflBcial despatches, particular and graphic descriptions of the 
ascent of the Balukola rariue are given by the' author of Military Sketches <rf 
the Gorkha War, p. 89, and by Lieutenant Shipp, a Lieutenant of the 87tii 
regimtiss -^Sm liis Memoirs, U. 63. 
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stockades of which the Qorkhas retired when they found BOOK II. 
that the position had been turned. chap. ii. 

After making the arrangements necessary for securing ■ 

the communications in his rear. General Ochterlony ad- l^^^* 
▼aneed, on the 27th of February, to the fortified heights 
of Makwanpur, and encamped on a piece of level ground 
two miles to their south. The town and fort lay to the 
tight of the camp : opposite to its l^t was the village of 
Sekhar-khatri, held by a strong detachment of the enemy; 
but they evacuated it on the following morning, and it was 
immediately taken possession of by three companies of 
the 25th K. I. and forty men of the 87th. They were not 
long unmolested. At noon, the Qorkhas returned iu 
greater force, and endeavoured to recover the position; 
they drove in the pioquets, and fell upon the village with 
great impetuosity ; but the flank companies of the 87thy 
and the rest of the 25th, having been despatched to rein- 
force the post as soon as the firing commenced, arrived in 
time to check the fury of the assailants. Fresh numbers 
of the enemy poured along the summit of the heights 
from Makwanpur, to the extent of at least two thousand 
men : reinforcements were also sent from the camp, of two 
companies of the 87th and the 12th Native corps, and, 
after repeated attacks, the Qorkhas were finally repulsed. 
Although forced to retreat, they fell back only to a neigh- 
bouring eminence, from which they kept up a galling fire, 
until they were dislodged by the bayonets of the 8th N. L 
The action lasted i&om noon till five o'clock, when it 
became dark. The Nepalese loss was computed at five 
hundred : of the British, forty-five were killed, and one 
hundred and seventy-five wounded.* On the following 
day the division was joined by the first brigade, under 
Cblonel NicoU, who had ascended the mountains by a pass 
on the north of Eamnagar, and marched up the valley of 
the Bapti without encountering an enemy. 

The second brigade, commanded by Colonel Kelly, suc- 
ceeded in ascending the mountains to the south of the 
fort of Hariharpur, by a route which had not been stock- 
aded. Finding the fort unassailable on the quarter by 

1 Lieutenant Tirrell, of the 20th regiment, was killed in the first assault on 
fhe vUlage.— Nepal Papers, 987. A Gorkha chief vras killed in single combat 
hy Lieutenant Shipp.— Memoirs, ii. 102 ; Prinsep's History, i. 199. 
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BOOK n. which he had adTanced, C^donel Kellj moved round to a 
CRAP. n. Tillage on its west. The approach to the fort was pro- 

tected by a strong semidrcnlar stockade^ with two gima^ 

1^1^' the flanks of which rested on perpendicular rocks. This 
defence waa^ howerer, commanded by an eminenoe at a 
distance of abont eight hundred yards, which the GoiUuui 
had neglected to occnpj in strength, and which was, there- 
fore, carried without much difficoltj bj a detachment 
under lieutenant-Colonel O^Halloran. The party wu 
scarcely in position when it was attacked by a saperior 
force, and an obstinate strug^e ensued, which oontinaedfor 
five hours, when some field-pieces having been carried up 
decided the contest. The Gorkhas fled from their fire; 
and the result seems to have so disheartened the garriscMi, 
that on the following day the fort was abandoned by the 
commandant, Ranjor Sing Thapa, the chief who had 80 
gallantly defended the fort of Jytak in the previous 
campaign. ^ 

Immediately after the action at Sekhar-khatri, prepara- 
tions were set on foot for erecting batteries against the 
stockades and fort of Makwanpur ; but, before they were 
well opened, operations were arrested by the apprehensions 
of the Government of Nepal. The commandant, who was 
the brother of the Regent^ sent word to Sir David Ochte^ 
lony that he had received the ratified treaty from his 
court, and requested permission to send an authorised 
agent in charge of it to the British camp. The envoy was 
received accordingly on the 3rd of March ; but the treatgr 
was not accepted without the additional stipulation, thai 
the cession * of territory exacted from Nepal, should ocHfr' 
prehend the country conquered in the actual campaign, 
and the valley of the Rapti. The Commissioner and tiie 
Governor of Makwanpur acceded to the conditions, and 
their acquiescence was confirmed by the Raja. Peooe 
between the two states was consequently re-established* 

The principal conditions of the treaty have already been 
adverted to ; but, in their execution, the British BcModent 
appointed to Khatmandu, the Honourable Mr. Gardnei^ 
was authorised to commute the proposed annual pensions 
for restoration of a portion of the Tirai conyeniently 
separated from the British boundary. The proposal wa? 

1 Nepal Papers, 940. 
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gladly accepted. A line of demarcation generally was BOOK 11. 
agreed to, to be determined by subsequent survey ; and a chap ii. 
considerable tract between the Miclu and Gandak rivers, — 
exclusive of a small space on the Saran frontier, but com- ^^l^* 
prehending Bhotwal, was restored to the Nepalese. A 
treaty was at the same time concluded with the Sikim 
Baja^ by which he was guaranteed in the possession of his 
territory on condition of his submitting all disputes be- 
tween him and his neighbours of Nepal, to the arbitration 
of the Qovemment of Bengal, joining its troops when 
employed in the mountains, and affording protection and 
encouragement to merchants and traders from the Com- 
pany's territories. On the west of Nepal, the provinces of 
Kamaon and Gerhwal, the valleys above the first range of 
hills, and some military posts were annexed to the British 
possessions ; while the petty hill Hajas lying still more to 
the west and north, were mostly re-established in their 
principalities under the general stipulation of allegiance 
and subordination to the British authority. The Haja of 
Nepal died shortly after the close of hostilities, and was 
succeeded by an infant son. The regency continued in 
the hands of Bhim sen Thapa, and the event occasioned 
no change in the relations established between the two 
Courts; which, although no cordiality has been mani- 
fested by the Nepal Government^ has ever since continued 
undisturbed. 

Thus terminated a war which presented many features 
of a novel aspect^ and which in its outset threatened to 
tarnish the splendour of the British military character in 
India. The causes of disappointment rested, in some 
cases, with the commanders of the several divisions, who, 
alarmed by discomfiture brought on by precipitation, or 
by injudicious arrangements, fell into the error of exagge- 
rating the resources of the enemy, and, with the exception 
of Sir David Ochterlony, distrusted their ability to cope 
with the Nepalese. In some respects, also, the Native 
troops £etiled to maintain their reputation. Unaccustomed 
to a country the broken surface of which often rendered 
it impossible for them to observe the compact order on 
which they had been trained to rely for support, and 
startled by the unusual charge of the Gorkhas, who, hke 
the Highlanders of North Britain, rushed, after firing their 
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BOOK II. matchlocks, sword in hand, and in fierce tbong^ disordeily 
CHAP. XI. masses, upon the ranks of their adversaries, they exhibited, 

' in some of the early actions, a want of steadinesB whkb 

^^^^' proved fatal to themselves, and embarrassing to thflir 
leaders. With experience came a juster appreciatioD of 
their own strength, and of that of their ox^nents ; sad 
on the heights of Malaun and Makwanpur, the ^paUi 
gallantly redeemed their reputation. 

The occurrence of hostilities so immediately after ihi 
renewal of the Company's charter, and the diversion to 
military expenditure of the funds with which many of 
the members of the Court of Directors had confidioiilf 
expected that the competition to which the Compafi/l 
trade was now exposed might be advantageously enoom- 
tered,* produced in the Court a str(xig feeling of opposHioii 
to the war, and induced a considerable and influential 
party to deny its necessity,* and to condemn the mode k 
which it had been conducted. We may pause to consider 
briefly how far they were warranted in their conelosioBS. 

The encroachments of the Kepalese were not the suddea 
growth of a recently awakened spirit of presumpti<xi, ot • 

* In the Letters of the Court, of the ISih Octoher, 1815, they vritet— ^ Wi 
find, with extreme concern, that the effects of the Nepalese war are so ataron^ 
felt in your financial department, as to induce the apprehension that the ao- 
vances to be issued for our European investment will be reduced to n ngj 
small sum indeed. ... If the advances for the investment are to b9 
withheld, the sales at this house for Indian goods will soon be broufslit to t 
stand ; in which c&w, not only will the operations of our home fln^ncei to 
impeded, but it will also involve the impossibility of our being able to aifordto 
India the assistance, in the event of the continuance of war&re, wbieh waaiA 
be so necessary, and which we should be so desirous to fnrnidi." — ^(VBf^ 
Papers, 548. The necessity of supplying funds from home was little Ukeiy to 
arise, unless those which were available for political disbonementa was 
absorbed in the purchase of commercial investments. 

s The Court of Directors expressed a confident hope that, "as the rasnttof 
the local inquiries had satisfied you of the Company's right to the A*f f9fl4 
lands, the Government of Nepal would yield to your appUcation Ibr the nr- 
render of those lands, without your being under the necesdty of faavtog 
recourse to more decided measures."— Letter to Bengal; Nepal Papen,f47p 
Hie expectation was based upon a very inaccurate knowledge of the temper cif 
the Qorl>ha Government, and the necessity of having recourse to arms wu 
recognised by the Court in a dispatch, dated 18th July, 1814. The nece«ttr 
of the war was further demonstrated by Lord Hastings in s letter totts 
Chairman ; and, as there stated, he was pledged to a definite course by Ibe 
measures of his predecessor. The alternative of hostilities was the declskm ti 
Lord Minto. Lord Moira observes : ** In this state I found things. I certainly 
had an option ; I might shrink from the declaration plighted by Lord MialtBi, 
abandoning the property of the Company, sacrificing the safety of oar sabJeetSi 
and staining the character of our Government, or I had to act up to the en- 
l^sgemente bequeathed to me, and to reiH'ove the trespass of an *«Tffatiab\f 
neighbour. That I should have chosen the latter alternative wiH hardly aflbid 
ground for Gensore.**— Kepal Papers, 992. 
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transitory /BbuUition of overweening pride. They were BOOK II. 
the delijberate and progressive crop of a long series of chap. ii. 
j^ears, and had not even yet attained their fiill develop- ?— — 
pieni. They were the result of a uniform and consistent l^l** 
Resign against the integrity of the Company's dominions. 
They had been long leniently dealt with ; c^m expostuln- 
tioDs and menacing remonstrances had been tried re- 
peatedly; and, finally, an amicable adjustment by an 
jiippeal to evidence and proofs of various kinds, had been 
attempted, but all conciliatory measures had been tried in 
yain. Aggressions were committed almost in the presence 
.of the Commissi(Hiers professing to conduct a friendly 
^d impartial investigation, and promises to abide by their 
jdecision were evaded or disregarded. It was evident that 
/orbearmice ooly gave audacity to insult^ and boldness to 
usurpation ; and the only questions that remained for con- 
^id^ration were, the relinquishment of the disputed lands, 
pr the assertion of the right to them by arms. 

All history records the impolicy of yielding to the 
(demands of barbarians. Concession invariably inspires 
thengi with presumption, and stimulates them to fresh 
exactions. It would have been contrary to all experience 
jtp have relied upon the pacific effects of giving way to the 
pretensions of Nepal, to have expected that the Court of 
jChatmandu would have been soothed into moderation by 
a^uiescence in its claims. Such an expectation was in 
%q, especial manner unwarranted by the known cban^^ter 
pf thQ Qorkha Gk)vernment, whose whole policy for half 
a centui^ had been the extension of their possessions, and 
who were confirmed in their notions of the wisdom of 
their policy by the success with which it had been almost 
iBvariably pursued. It might have been thought likely 
that they would nevertheless have paused before they 
provoked the enmity of a power so superior as the British 
to the imwarlike and disunited principalities over which 
ihey had triumphed ; but an accurate comparison of re- 
^lirces, and appreciation of means, were scarcely to be 
expected from a cabinet so imperfectly instructed as that 
0f Khatmandu in the circumstances of its neighbours, so 
strongly impelled by personal interests, and so deeply 
«wayed by arrogance and passion. We have seen that the 
war-party anticipated little more peril from hostilities 
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BOOK n with the British, than with a petty Raja of the hills ; and 
CHAP. n. that, confiding in their past fortunes, the courage of their 
~— -^ troops, and the strength of their country, they entertained 
^^^^' no doubt of keeping their antagonist at bay until he 
should be weary of the contest. Nor did they depend 
solely upon their own means of resistance. They calcu- 
lated upon the co-operation of still more powerful alfies ; 
and, endeavouring to interest Ranjit Sing, Sindhia^ the 
Raja of Bhurtpur, Mir Khan, and even the Pindaris, in 
their quarrel,^ they sanguinely anticipated that the reverses 
experienced by the British arms would be the signal for a 
general rising of the Princes of Hindustan.' The crisifl 
was not altogether impossible ; and a continued repetitioD 
of the disasters of the first campaign might have seriously 
compromised the peace and security of the British empire 
in India. 

A danger of a less formidable nature presented itself id 
the interposition of the Government of China, to which 
the Court of Khatmandu had earnestly appealed at an 
early period of the war, ascribing its origin to the refusal 
to give a passage through Nepal to a British force intended 
to take possession of Lassa. The Court of Pekin, although 
suspecting the truth of the story,' appears to have been 
seriously alarmed ; and troops were despatched to reinforoe 
those stationed in Tibet : a considerable body was assem- 
bled at Digarchi, and moved towards the frontier; bat 
as its advance occurred no sooner than August^ 1816^ 
hostilities were at an end. Explanations had also been 

1 A mission was also sent, in the beginning of 1816, by Amar Sing to Ata. 
His death, which happened in the early part of the year, pat an end to tte 
activity of these intrigaes, although they were not entirely abandoned bj tte 
court of Nepal until the breaking out of the Pindari war. — MS. Records. 

s Proofe were obtained by the Resident at Gwalior that these several powen 
had been addressed by the chief oflBcers of Nepal : To Sindhia accredited agenti 
were deputed. Letters from Namdar Khan, the Pindari, to Sindhia, weie 
detected, mentioning the application made to him and Mir Khan.— MS. Reeoirdi. 
A Vakil, sent by Amar Sing to Ranjit Sing, offered to pay largely for his amIs- 
tance, and to place the fort of Malann in his hands. He affirmed that tiie 
Nawab Vizir, the Mahrattas, and the Rohillas, were all ready to rise as soon as 
they heard of the Sikh chieftains joining the Gorkhas. Ranjit was too shrewd 
to be caught by these assertions, and interred from the offers made to him tibafc 
the Gorkhas were hard pressed. — Nepal Papers, 559. That some of the 
Native Princes looked anxiously to the course of the war, and built npon tt 
hopes of being enabled to resist the British power in the collision which was i^ 
this time menaced, was established by subsequent events. A correspondencs 
between Sindhia and the Gorkha Government was intercepted. 

' A letter from the Government of Pekin observed : " If your statement bs 
true, if the English be the aggressorn, they shall suffer ; if the Gorkhas, tiiS 
country shall be swept clean." 
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exchanged between the Chinese authorities and the Qo- BOOR II. 
yemor-Qeneral, which furnished the former with a reason- chap. u. 
able plea for discontinuing their hostile indications.* They -^--^ 
adopted the safe course of venting their displeasure upon ^^^^* 
their allies, and treated the Nepalese envoys sent to their 
camp, with great indignity.' Their overbearing demea- 
nour excited the apprehensions of the Court of Ehat- 
mandu, who were glad to deprecate the anger of the 
Emperor by a penitential mission to Pekin. 

To return, however, to the consideration of the general 
question : Admitting that war was inevitable, it became a 
subject of question whether it was judiciously carried on. 
The comparative merits of a defensive or offensive system 
have already been considered ; and it has been attempted 
to shew that the latter realized the advantages and avoid- 
ed the inconveniences of the former, and was alone likely 
to lead to a speedy termination of the disputes between 
the two powers. It is only necessary here to observe, that 
practical demonstration was afforded of the futility of the 
defensive plan, by the actual occurrences on the frontier 

1 The Chinese Commander -hi-chief professed to be satisfied with the expla- 
nation of the causes of the war, and the conduct of the English, as fbmished 
by his correspondence with the Govemor-Qeneral and the British authoritiet 
on the frontier. At the request of the Court, however, he so far interfered in 
fheir behalf as to suggest the withdrawal of the British Resident. Ton *' men- 
tion that you hare stationed a Vakil in Nepal. This is a matter of no 
consequence ; bat as the Raja, from his youth and inexperience, and from the 
Bovdty of the thing, has imbibed some suspicions, if you would, out of kindness 
to OS, and in con^eration of the ties of friendship, withdraw your Vakil, it 
would be better, and we should feel very much obliged to you."— Letter firom 
Shi-Choin •Chang, Vazir. To this it was replied, that a Resident on the part of 
some ciyilized power was necessary, in order to invebtigate and suppress at 
onoe any border quarrels that might be occasioned by the unrestrained riolence 
of a barbarous people ; and that, if the Emperor of China would appoint an 
officer on his part to reside at Khatmandn, that would equally well answer the 
otiJect. The Vazir on this acquiesced in the arrangement ; for as to the alter- 
notlTe, he observed it was not the custom of the Court of Pekin to depute their 
officers to foreign Courts, as the traders at Canton could inform the Governor- 
General. This was the only allusion to the Company's establishment at Canton, 
although a dispatch had been forwarded throagh tbe supracargoes to the Court 
of Pekin on the breaking out of the war. The conduct of the Chinese officers 
towards the Indian Government, in a somewhat protracted communication, as 
it did not close in 1818, when presents were interchanged, was uniformly 
tnnperate and Judicious. — MS. Records; see also Prinsep, 1. 213. 

' in the interview with the Chinese authorities, the Nepal envoys were asked 
by tiie Chun-chun, ** What number of soldiers have you, and what is the 
amount of your revenues ? The former, I suppose, do not exceed two lakhs 
(900,000)/' The envoys replied, the number of troops was correct, and the 
revenues were five lakhs and a half of rupees. ** Truly, " said the Chinese officer 
with a sneer, ** you are a mighty people I" and he observed that they merited 
the chastisement they had received : adding, that thefr statements were mani- 
festly false, as, if the English had wished to invade the Chinese dominions, 
tiiey could have found a nearer route than that through Nepal.— MS. Hec 
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BOOR II. of Saran and Qorakhpur. With two large annies, those of 
CHAP. iL General Wood and General Marley, in the fijeld, \mk acting 

■ on the defensive, the Gorkhas ravaged the borders ahocA 

1815. jji sight of them with impunity ; and no more efficacimn 
arrangement for the protection of the Company's sabjeofai 
could be devised than driving them into the interioTi ht^ 
yond the reach of the i^iemy, leaving their fields and 
homes to the spoiler. No such injury or insult was Ba£Bwr 
ed where the British armies carried on the war within tiie 
confines of Nepal. 

The objections to the advance of a concentrated British 
force, in preference to assailing the Gkurkha line at difiEefreni 
points, have also been adverted to. Testimony to its jo- 
diciousness was borne by the best authority, — the Gk>vsBn>r 
ment of Nepal. The Baja expressed his fears thai the 
British would endeavour to obtain a footing in the centn 
of his country, in which case both extremities would bt 
thrown into disorder.^ This was the main object of tht 
6r8t campaign ; and although its comjdete execution wis 
disappointed by the unfortunate failure before ^!^^gs 
yet the extremities of the Gorkha state were disordered : 
the east was kept in a state of alarm by the demonstiar 
tions of the British divisions ; in the west the best genenk 
and troops of Nepal were hemmed in, and finally overpow-p 
ered ; and a secure footing was obtained with little difli- 
culty in the centre by the occupation of Kamaon. 
Although, therefore, the instruments employed by th© 
€k>vernor-General were not in aU cases of the most perfect 
description, yet it could not be said that his plans fiedled 
because they were radically defective ; as in truth^ al- 
though their success was delayed, they did eventoally 
succeed, — and succeeded, too, in a single campaign: for 
when the renewal of hostilities was provoked by the vaoilr 
lation of the cabinet of Ehatmandu, the whole of the 
Gorkha conquests and the disputed territories were in the 
hands of the British, and little accession to their conquestjs 
was claimed or sought for when peace was at last estab- 
lished 

Whatever doubts might have been entertained by the 
authorities in England of the necessity of the war, or the 
wisdom with wldch it was conducted, they were finally 

1 Nep. Papers, 533. 
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diasipatdd by the dose of the eontest. nnanimoiiB reso- BOOK II. 
Intious of the Courts of Birecton and Proprietors recog- xoiap. n. 
nised the prudeDoe, energy , and ability of the Governor* — 
General, oomlnned with a judicious application of the 1^^^* 
TiBBouroes of the Company, in planning and directing the 
operations of the late war against the Nepalese.* Thanks 
were also voted to Sir David Ochterlony and the officers 
and men engaged in the war. To the honours conferred 
upon General Ochterlony by the Prince Regent, the Com- 
pany added a pension of a thousand a year. The Earl of 
Moira was elevated to the rank and title of Marquis of 
Bastings. 

Although the territory acquired by the British Govern- 
ment was not of great extent or financial value, yet few 
aoces^ons have been obtained of deeper interest or greater 
pm^iective importance. The territories actually appro- 
priated, or those held under British authority by the 
depend^it hiU Bajas, have given to British India the 
command of an impenetrable barrier on the north, and of 
^ path across the loftiest mountains of the Old World to 
the regions of Central Asia. Countries before uiduiown 
haTe been added to geography ; and Nature has been ex- 
l^red by Sciemse in some of her most inaccessible retreats, 
and most rare and majestic developments. The elements 
of civilizatieHi have been introduced amongst the rude in- 
habitants of the mountains, and they have been taught 
the value of industrious habits, and the advantage of 
social intercourse. Roads have been cut along the sides 
ci precipices ; bridges constructed over moimtain tor- 
rents ; statics have been formed which have grown into 
towns ; and the stir and activity of human life have dis- 
turbed the silence of the lonely forests, and broken the 
slumber of the eternal snows^ Still mightier changes are 
in progress. Barren as are the rocks of the Himalaya, 
they are not wholly unproductive ; and they are fringed 
at least by f^ile valleys that want only cultivators to 
become the seats of prosperous cultivation. Under a cli- 
]nate more congenial to European organisation than the 
9ultry 0ains of Xndia> and with space through which they 

1 BesolutioDS of the Coart 9/ Proprietors, 11th Deoeoiber, 1816, and Ck)nrt 
of Directors, 16th Nov. 1816, communicated to tl^ QoTemment of Bengal. — 
Bal. Letter* 4tfa ISaieebL, 1«17 ; Kepal Papers, 991. 
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BOOK II. may freely spread, the descendants of a northern race may 

CHAP. n. be able to aggregate and multiply ; and if British colonies 

' be ever formed in the East, with a chance of preserving 

1816. the moral and physical energies of the parent country, it 

is to the vales and mountains of the Indian Alps that we 

must look for their existence,~it will be to the GozUia 

war that they will trace their origin. 
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iurbances, — JI<mse-Tax at BareUly opposed by the Peo- 
ple. — TumtUts. — Troops called in, — I'he Rioters defeated, 
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taken, — Disorders on the South- Western Frontier. — Jn- 
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guUlised, 

THE successful termination of the war with Nepal, BOOK II. 
enabled the Government of India to prepare for a chap, ul 

contest of a still more formidable description, with im- 

proved resources, and augmented reputation : but before ^®^^' 
we describe the occurrences which then took place, it will 
be convenient to notice the transactions of foreign and 
domestic interest which originated in the intervening 
period, and were imconnected with the events of the 
Pindari and Mahratta war. 

Ceylon, although a dependency of the Crown, and unaf- 
fected by the political circumstances of the Indian conti- 
nent, may yet be considered, from its geographical 
position and the general analogy of its connexion with 
Great Britain, as a part of the British Indian Empire, and 
some notice of the transactions of which it was at this 
time the scene, may therefore be consistently offered. The 
island, first colonised by the Portuguese, and subsequently 
by the Dutch, was finaily taken from the latter, as identi- 
fied with the Republic of France, in 1796, by an expedi- 
tion fitted out from Madras, and was for a short interval 
subject to the government of Fort St. George. In 1798 
it was annexed to the colonial dominions of the British 
Crown, and the Hon. Frederick North was nominated Qo- 
yemor on the part of Great Britain. The settlements 
which were thus transferred extended along the sea coast, 
forming a narrow belt round the centre of the island, 
where native princes continued to rule over the remnants 
of an ancient kingdom, whose origin was traceable, 
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BOOK II. through credible records, for above two thousand years.^ 
OHAP. 111. Deprived of a valuable portion of their ancestral domains 

— ' by races which they despised as barbadians while they 

1^^^' hated them as conquerors, the kings of Eandy had been 
almost always at variance with their European neighbotfn^ 
and had been principally protected agaiii^ their mililary 
superiority by the deadly atmosphere of the forests wliich 
interposed an impenetrable rampart between the intttior 
of the island and the coast. The last but one of these 
princes co-operated with the English in their attack upon 
the maritime provinces held by the Dutch, in expectation 
of advantages which were never realised. He died sihotiij 
after the establishment of the British power. Leaving no 
children, he was succeeded by the son of a sister of em 
of his queens, who was elected to the throne by the head 
minister, or Adigar, with the acquiescence of the othet 
chief ofGlcers of the state, the priests of Buddha, and thtf 
people.' 

Shortly after the accession of the new Sovereign in thtf 
beginning of 1800, the Governor of Ceylon deputed the 
commanding officer of the troops on the island, Qeneinil 
^ Macdowal, on an embassy to the court of Kandy. Tlii 

avowed purpose of the mission was the establishment of 
a friendly intercourse with the King; but there we2# 
objects, also, of a political nature, the precise purport of 
which does not appear, but which seem to have been based 
upon an imitation of the policy of the Indian Goveni^ 
ment,'and to have had in view the formation of a subsidiafy 
alliance in Ceylon. In order to fulfil this project, advantage 
was to be taken of the intrigues which agitated the Ejo^ 
dian Court. The Minister who had raised the Soverei^ 
to his present rank, is said thus early to have plotted Mm 
deposal, and the usurpation of his crown. For the aeooiA- 
plishment of his treacherous designs, he sought tha 
assistance of the British Qovemment, and although hia 
overtures were at first rejected^ he was admitted to a 
conference with the Govemor^s Secretary, and the ndsBioii 

1 See Tarnour's Translation of the Mahawanso,— a Bnddhist Chronicit «f 
Ceylon, and variotis tracts by the same eminent Pali scholar in the Jonmalof 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Ceylon Almanack. 

3 Davy, 310; also Tumour's Epitome of the History of Ceylon. Thojtsw 
King, Sri Wikrama Rajasingh, ascended the throne in 1798. Adigar Is a pro> 
vindal corruption of the Sanscrit word Adhikdra, a superintendaAt. 
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to Kandy was the result To elude the arts of the Adigar BOOK IL 
and place the Kin^^ with his own oonsenty in seourity, are toAt. iix. 
dediffed to haye been the chief objects proposed: but — ^ 
the securitj intended was to be proyided for by the re* ^^l^- 
moval of the King to Colombo ; and while hiis person 
was safe in Briti^ keeping, the real power was to be 
exercised by the GoTemor of Ceylon, through the agency 
of the faithless Adigar.^ That these designs could not be 
accomplished without a display of force, was manifested 
by the equipment of the mission, the strength and quality 
of which denoted hostile, rather than friendly intentions.* 
Whatever might have been the real objects of the plot^ 
it was frustrated by the timidity and suspicion apparently 
of both the Minister and the King. Although met on the 
frontier by the Minister, the troops were made to advance 
by a circumscribed and difficult route : every step of theii^ 
progress was watched with extreme jealousy ; no com-" 
mumcation with the country was permitted ; and finally 
the greater purt were obliged to halt, and (General Mac* 
dowall proceeded to Kandy with a much less numerous^ 
btit a more appropriate, retinue. He was received with 
dvility, but without cordiality ; his audiences were few 
and fonnal ; and he returned to Colombo without having 
l&ade any progress in the purposes of his mission, secret 
or avowed. On the contrary, the proceedings of the 
British Gk>vemment seem to have excited the suspicion 
and iH-will of both the King and the Adigar, and to have 

> Aocording to Covdiner, the chief Adigar, to whom the King owed his elevft- 
fioaoiywas plotting against his power and his life, and had endeavoured to 
ponaade too En^iah Govemmeut to assist in deposing him. Apparently, the 
only difBcolty was that of finding a pretext, as the acting Secretary to Uie 
Govenmient declared to the Adigar, that **the (xovemor would never consent 
to 4Bpoee a prtaioe who had not made any aggression on him. The Adigar then 
asked what would he considered an aggresmon, and whether an invajdon of the 
Britiah territories by the Kandians would not come undefr that descrip^ 
ttan." Jjakaniag that the King's life was in duiger, it was determined to elude 
the arte of the Adigar by a more perfect knowledge of the Court, and to send 
General Hacdowauwith a sufficient force to maintain his M^esty's indei)enA 
denee. It was at the same time proposed, that if the King should approve of 
it, he should transport his person and his Court, for greater safety, into the 
Britiah territories, there to ^oy bis royal rights, and depute to Pilima Talawtf 
(his treachorous minister) the exercise of liis power in Kandy ; also that a 
British subsidiary force should be maintained there, and a sufficient indemnifl- 
^t fffi^ff* Utr ita expense given by the Kandian Government either in huid or 
pn>d«oe. — Cordiner's Ceylon, ii. 162. Notable expedients for maintaining tiie 
Kii^s royal rights and independence I 

3The ambassador's suit consisted of five companies of the 19th regiment, as 
mainr Sipahis, and m many of Malays, with four field-pieces, two howitzers, 
artillery and pioneera^Percival, Account of Ceyl(m, 876. 
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BOOK II. united them against a common enemy ; vhile an ezooM 
CHAP. III. for an appeal to arms seems to have been solioitoaB^ 
"^"^— sought for by the British. At length some CingaleiB 
^^1^ traders from the British territories, having been deepoilBd 
of a parcel of Betel nuts which they had purchased, ooia- 
plained to the Governor. Their case was advocated bj 
him with the King ; its truth was admitted, and redioM 
was promised but never granted. In the mean time 
reports reached Colombo that the people of the viQagM 
on the frontier were in training, and practising arohoy, 
and that active preparations, of a menacing tenor, bot 
rather of a defensive than an offensive character, were in 
progress. Upon these occurrences, Mr. North determined 
to make war upon the King, imless he subsoribed to ft 
treaty promising compensation for the expenses of mili- 
tary equipments, and the plunder of the Betel nuts ; to 
permit the formation of a military road from Colombo to 
Trincomalee, and suffer Cinnamon peelers and wood cutten 
to follow their calling in the Eandyan districts. It was 
intimated at the same time, that the aggressions which 
had been perpetrated, had left the Governor at perfeoA 
liberty to recognise and support the claims which anj 
other Prince of the family of the Sun might form to the 
diadem worn by his Kandyan Majesty.' The intimatiai 
was not likely to conciliate his accession to a friendly 
convention, and was replied to by predatory incursioiui 
into the British frontier, and the plunder and murder of 
its subjects. To repress and avenge these injuries, a force 
imder Greneral Macdowall was despatched from Colombo^ 
and another under Colonel Barbut from Trincomalee. Hie 
two divisions encountering no serious opposition on their 
march, met on the Mahavali-ganga^ three miles from 
Kandy, and on the 21st of February entered the capital 
The town, which was completely deserted, had been set 
on fire by the inhabitants, but the flames were speedily 
extinguished, and Kandy was in the occupation of the 
British. 

As the reigning monarch had been so little sensible of 
the benefits to be derived from the British alliance, a more 
tractable sovereign was brought forward in the person of 

' Froclamation by the Governor of Ceylon, Jan. -29th, 1803, alao letter to 
the King.— Papers printed for Parliament, 6th April, 1804. 
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Mttta Hami^ « bioiher of thie hA» Qiimd, Mid » xsempelitor BOOK II. 
ior the throne^ wko had been obliged to seek reftige in tbe ohap. hi. 
colony. A tveftiy wa^i conduded with him, by which he — — 
ceded certain districts and immunities, and in requital l^'^- 
was aeknewledged as monarch of Kandy, and promised, 
as long as he might require it^ the aid of an auxiliary 
force. Mutu-sami was conducted to the capital, where 
he arrived on the 4th of March. He brought no accession 
-of strength, as the people were either afraid or disinclined 
to support his cause ; and hence perhaps its sudden aban- 
donment by the Qovemor, who presently afterwards engaged 
to invest the Adigar with regal authority, on condition of 
his delivering up his master, assigning a pension to Mutu- 
«ami, and making the same cessions which that unfortunate 
Prince had consented to grant.^ 

After a short stay at Kandy, during which several skir- 
mishes took place with the Cingalese, invariably to their 
•disadvantage, but without any decisive results, the preva- 
jence of jungle-fever, generated by the pestilential vapours 
of the surrounding forests, to which many of the men 
itnd officers fell victims, compelled the retirement of tbe 
^;reater part of the survivors ; and, finally, the protection 
of Kandy, and of Mutu-sami, was consigned to Major 
Davie, wiih a body of 500 Malays and 200 Europeans of 
tiie 19th regiment, — the latter almost incapacitated for 
•duty by sidcness^ and the former speedily thinned by 
frequent desertions. In this state, they were attacked on 
the 24th of June by the Cingalese in immense numbers, 
headed by the King and the Adigar, and encouraged by 
their knowledge of the enfeebled state of the garrison : 
A severe conflict ensued, which lasted for seven hours, 
when Major Davie was under the necessity of proposing 
a suspension of hostilities. The proposal was acceded to, 
and a capitulation agreed upon, by whidi the garrison, 
accompanied by Mutu-sami, were to be permitted to retire 
with their aims, on giving up Kandy and all military 

> FftrHaneatary Dcbtte, 14th Matxdi, 18M. The 6iH{Be«Tn«at is not mea- 
tkmed lay Cordiner, although he obMrves that at thii time Pilane-Tahtwtf hed 
tte tiKrcmisvtj to cany en a deceitfhl correspondence, ander themai^ of fiiend* 
ship, with the Comoaader of tlie British forces* and ao alt was left antried 
which mi^t dapo or ci^ole our Goyernment. The engagements with tbm 
Adigar ara vectAcd npon the authority of Ma^or Forbes.— SleTen Tetfs in 
Oeylon, i. 25. 

VOL, II. F 
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BOOK II« stores. It was promised that the sick, who were incapable 
CHAP. III. of being removed, should be taken care of until thsj 
' could be sent to a British settlement. Upon these stipo* 

1819. lations Major Davie evacuated Eandy, and marched to the 
banks of the Mahavali-ganga, which, being swollen by the 
rains, was no longer fordable : no boats were at hand, and 
the enemy showed himself in force in different quartera 
On the following day, a mission came from the King^ 
demanding that Mutu-sami should be given up^ when 
boats would be furnished to the English. After some 
hesitation, the demand was complied with. The unhappy 
Prince, with several of his kinsmen, were immediat^ 
put to death. That his abandonment, and the disgrace 
which it entailed upon the British faith, might have been 
avoided by a greater display of resolution than was ex- 
hibited, is not impossible ; but a determination to pre- 
serve the Prince at all hazards, even if it had been 
entertained by the officers, was little likely to have been 
acquiesced in by the men, consisting almost wholly of 
Mc^ys, who saw in his surrender their only hope of 
safety. The hope was fallacious, as might have beeo 
expected from the treachery of the enemy. The Bang 
commanded the destruction of the whole party. The 
Adigar is said to have manifested some reluctance to 
violate the capitulation ; but at last consented to become 
the instrument of his master's revenge. He prevailed 
upon Major Davie and his officers to accompany him out 
of sight of the men, who were then told that that their 
officers had crossed the river, and that, upon laying down 
their arms, they would be also ferried across to join them. 
Conducted in small parties to the edge of the river, at a 
spot where they could not be seen by their comradea^ 
they were successively stabbed, or butchered in various 
ways, and their bodies 'Were thrown into a contiguous 
hollow. At the same time the whole of the sick, a hundred 
and fifty, of whom a hundred and thirty-two were British 
soldiers, were barbarously put to death, the dead and the 
dying having been thrown promiscuously into a pit pre- 
pared for the purpose.* Most of the officers were also 
murdered, or died shortly afterwards. Major Davie sur- 
vived till about 1810, when he died at Kandy, latterly 
unmolested and almost unnoticed.' 

I DajfM Ceyloo. ' Fortm, L 34. Betel's TraTeli, U. 26$. 
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The recovery of his capital and the destmction of tho BOOK 11. 
gRnisoiiy inspired the Kandyan Monarch with the ambition vha i*. in.' 

of expelling the Europeans from the island ; and during 

the remainder of 1803 and the ensuing year, repeated ^^'^* 
efforts were made to penetrate into the colony. At first, 
during the exhausted state of the troops, some advantages 
were obtained by the enemy ; and on one occasion they 
penetrated to within fifteen miles of Colombo. Tlieir 
attempts were, however, repulsed. Keinforcements were 
sent to the island,^ and the British became strong enough 
to retaliate. Several spirited incursions were made into 
the Kandyan territories, which served to check and in- 
timidate the enterprises of the enemy. In 1805, the fji-st 
Adigar acquired additional authority by the indisposition 
of the Ejng ; and a cessation of hostilities ensued, which 
was continued by mutual acquiescence, without any express 
armistice, for several years.' 

Whatever may have been the designs of the Adigar, 
Pilame Talawe, in his negotiations with the English, ho 
lemained apparently faithful to his Sovereign, until the 
Kingfs tyranny and cruelty taught him fears for his own 
Hfe. He then engaged in open rebellion — was unsucccs- 
fill — was taken and beheaded. He was succeeded in his 
office by Ahailapalla, who in his turn incurred . and 
resented the suspicion and tyranny of the King. Ho 
instigated a rebellion in the district of Jaffragam, over 
which he presided : but his adherents fell from him upon 
the approach of a rival Adigar with the royal forces, and 
he was obliged to fly. He found refuge in Colombo : but 
many of his followers were taken and impaled. The 
Sang^s savage cruelty now surpassed all that can be ima- 
gined of barbarian inhumanity. Among a number of 
persons who were seized and put to death with various 
aggravations of suffering, the family of the fugitive Mi- 
nistery which had remained in the tyrant's grasp, were 
sentenced to execution; the children, one of them an 
infant at the breast, were beheaded, the heads were cast 
into a rice-mortar, and the mother was commanded to 

» In 1804, two regiments of volunteer Sipahls "went from Benpral. Native 
levies were also made in the Madras districts. A regiment of CafTrees was 
formed, and his Mj^esty's 66th regiment arrived. 

s Gordiner't Qeylon, ii. 359. 
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BOOK II. p<Mind them with the pestle, UDder the thnafc of being 
OBAp. 111. disgraoefullj tortured if she hesitated to obej. To vtoid 
■ the disgrace, the wretdied mother did lift up tiie pesfcto^ 

IMS' and let it ML upon her children's heads. Her owa deaih 
was an act of mercy. She, her sister-in4aw, and aoms 
other females, were immediat^y afberwarda drowned. 
These atrocities struck even the Eandyans with borrar ; 
and for two days the whole city was filled with moanung 
and lamentation, and observed a period of public fuitiBg 
and humiliation. The Eingfs ferocity was insatiable: 
executions were incessant, no persons were aeciire^ and 
even the Chief Priest of Buddha, a man of great leaniiig 
and benevolence, fell a victim to the tyrant's thirst for 
blood. A general sentiment of fear and detestation p«^ 
vaded both chie& and people, and the whole country w»i 
ripe for revolt. 

The urgent representations of Ahailapalla, and a know> 
ledge of the state of public feeling in the Kandyan pro- 
vinces, induced the Governor, Sir Robert Brownrig^ to 
prepare for a war, which was certain to occur, in 
quence of the disorders on the frontier, and the 
fury of the King. Occasion soon arose : some merchant^ 
subjects of the British Government, trading to ICaodj, 
were seized by the King's orders as spies, and so cmefi^ 
mutilated that most of them died ; and about the a»ntm 
time a party of Kandyans ravaged the villages on thi 
British boundary. The Governor immediately deolarad 
war against the King, and sent a body of troops into hil 
country.* They were joined by the principal chie£i and 
the people, and advanced, without meeting an enemy, to 
the capital They arrived there on the 14th of Febniaiy. 
On the 18th, the Kmg, who had attempted to fly, wis 
taken and brought in by a party of Ahailapalia's followe»* 
On the 2nd of March he was formally deposed,' and the 
allegiance of the Kandyans was transferred to the Britiifc 
Crown. Yikrama Raja Singha was sent a captive to Yel- 
lore, where he died in January, 1S32. 

^ Proclamation, 10th Jan., 1815. As. Journal, Feb., 1816. Account of the 
War in Kaudy. Pari. Papers, 17th May, 1819. 

* Narrative of Events in Ceylon. 

' 5 By a convention made between the Governor of Ceylon on the part of ftt 
King of Great Britain, and the Adi^rs, Desuaves, and other principal chitft of 
the Kandyan provinces, on belialf of the inhabitants, in the presence of (to 
head men and of thtf people, ;>nd March, 1815.— Davy's Ceylon. Apnendix. L 
Pari. Papers, 17th May, 1819, No. 3. ^ / » yi«5««»i »• 



Tim dwnge of maXtMontj, and the anbstitatioB of a new BOOE A 
aad i w roigtt tknamoB for ^naJt of the aDcient nfttrre ralen^ chaf. nt. 
howB¥or aeoe|»table vnder the influeoee of popular terror 
and disgust^ began to lose their reoommendattona as soon * 
as apprehension waa aUajed, and the chie& and people 
were able cafanl j to consider the character of the reyolo- 
tioB to which ih&j had contributed. The chiefs found 
thai their power was diminished and their dignity im- 
paired ; the priests felt indignant at the want of reverenoe 
nhownto them and to their religion : and the people, sym- 
pathiakig with both, had also grioTances of their own to 
compkdn of, in the contempt disj^jed for their customs 
and institutions, and the disregard manifested for their 
prejodioes and feelings by the English functionaries and 
their subordinates. A general rebellion was the conse- 
quence. It broke out at the end of 1617. and was headed 
by Kapctipalla, the brother-in-law of Ahailapalla, who, 
Botwtthetanding the protection he had received from the 
Sngiiah^ was suspected of baring secretly fomented the 
inRBTectioB, and was consequently arrested. 

In the beginning' of 1818, most of the Kandyan pro- 
▼inoes were m arms against the British ; and a pretender 
io the throne was brought forward in the person of an 
jnferior Riddhist priest, who was falsely represented to be 
m membor of the royal family. Troops were sent against 
the iasurgents^ buft for some time with little success ; as 
altiMiigk they rarely met with open resistance, they were 
pevpetoally harassed by the natives^ waylaid and cut off 
m deiaSt; and this system of warfare, combined with the 
diftcnd^ of the eountry, and the unhealthiness of the 
efiauKta^ inflicted so much loss and discouragement, that, 
aAnr O9mo months of unavailing exertion, it became a 
questioa whether the oontest i^uld not be abandoned.^ 

ReiolbrQeiiients wero earnestly a^^lied for ^m the 
ResidoBoien of Bengal and l^&bdras; and although the 
state of affiurs on the continent of India rendered com- 
pGoDoe^ with the requisition inconvenient, yet the urgency 
e£ the oaae eompelied the Indian Governments to make an 
afl&rt far the purpose ; and one regiment of Europeans 
baittalioBS of native troops were despatched 



>" J9fi D fc fy eatiiua t M flic- losrof tile BHtfah at one fltovmid men. That of 
Die BiitlTW at tally ten timet that nnmber.— p. 831. 
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;pO0K II. to Ceylon. Other circumstances contributed to enoouage 
.oiiAr. III. the Gbvemment to persevere: the peo[de of the oonutiy 
*• ' had suffered even more severely than the British ; their 

ldl8. villages were burnt, their fruit trees cut down, their ofopi 
laid waste, and they were driven to the thickets and 
mountains, among the wild tribes in the interior of tbe 
island. Exposure, hunger, and disease^ were equally fiifcal 
as the sword, which descended heavily upon them in n^ 
taliation of the cruelty they showed to stragglers who ftU 
into their hands. Equally disheartened by the aspect of 
affairs, the chiefs quarrelled among themselves. The pn- 
tender was disavowed and exposed, and even put in thi 
stocks by one of his former adherents. Three of tbe 
leaders of the insurrection were taken, — two of them, 
Kapitipalla and Madugalle, were tried and beheaded ; the 
third, the son of Filama Tulawe, was banished to the Mau- 
ritius, as were Ahailapalla and several other chie& ci in- 
ferior note. With their apprehension, the disturbanoeB 
ceased ; for although the pretender escaped and remained 
at large xmtil 1829, his cause found no supporters.^ When 
ultimately seized, he was tried and condemned to death, 
but received a pardon from the Crown. Upon the resto- 
ration of tranquillity, various alterations were made in the 
mode of managing the Eandyan provinces calculated to 
conciliate the good will of their inhabitants. The power 
of the Adigars and Desawes was circumscribed by assoai- 
ating with them European civilians in the administniuxi 
of justice, and the collection of the revenue. The appoint- 
ment of head men of the districts was taken tnm. the 
chiefs, and reserved to the Government. All taxes 
merged into a tax of one-tenth of the produce of the 
fields, payable in kind.' Several minor provisions 
enacted of a similar purport. The immediate efibot cf 
these arrangements was beneficial ; and the people gm- 
dually came to be reconciled to the altered circumatttMia 
of their political condition. 
Betuming to the continent of India, we find that hot* 

> Another erent which contributed to the i>acIfication of the idnid ipm ftl 
recovery of the dalada, or tooth of Buddha, a sacred relic carefUlj jwmMiifl 
in the principal temple at Kandf, and occasionally exhibited to toe dOTOiit. 
Accofdine to the inperstitions belief of the people, the poaiesrffln of lill 
tooth ensures sorereignty.— See an account of its exhibition in Forbes, 1. iSQi 

a Proclamation by Sir Robert Brownrigg, 21st Nov., 181S.— IlaTy*s OqrlM* 

App. vo.n. ..u - 
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tilities were oamed on almost simultaneously with the BOOK II. 
Nepal war in a different and distant quarter, in conse- chap. hi. 
quenoe of which a political connexion was first established ' 
with the state of Cutoh. The country had long been the ^^^^' 
scene of disorder. The authority of its nomixial ruler, or 
Rao Raidhan, had been superseded by that of two adven- 
turers, — the one, Hans-raj, a Hindu merchant^ the other, 
Fatteh Mohammed, an officer of the Arab mercenaries in 
the seirice of the Bao. These two disputed the post of 
Minister, and divided between them the power of the 
Prince. Af^cation had been frequently made by each of 
the oompetitors for the interference of the British Go- 
Temment ; but as no advantage appeared likely to result 
from such interposition, it was declined. The quarrel was 
terminated by the death of Hans-raj, the Hindu, in 1809: 
and his rival, Fatteh Mohammed, continued in possession 
of the office of Minister until 1813^ when his death, and 
that of the Eao, his master, left i^airs even in a more 
troubled condition than had prevailed during their lives. 

The Bao, under the influence of Fatteh Mohammed, had 
apostatjaed to the Mohammedan religion ; and left a son, 
Manuba or Bharmalji, by a wife of the same faith. The 
Jharcja Bajputs, of whom the Bao was the head, and the 
other military tribes of Cutch, disputed Manuba's succes- 
aicMi, holding him to be illegitimate and an outcast ; and 
xsased to the throne his cousin Lakhpati, or Ladhuba, the 
nephew of the late Bao. 

Each of the competitors was supported by a party suffi- 
ciently powerful to neutralize the efforts of his opponents, 
and to prevent the establishment of any recognized au- 
thority. The slender control to which the chiefs had ever 
aobinitted was annulled, and a general state of anarchy 
prevailed in the province. No attempt was made to re- 
press the disorder, until it became necessary to prevent its 
•ffiBotB from extending to the territories, of which the 
deifence was a duty imposed on the British Government by 
the terms of its aUiance with the Gaekwar. The peninsula 
of Kattiwar is separated from Guzerat by the Ban, an ex- 
tensive tract of low saline land, inundated partially by the 
oea, but at times capable of being traversed. It was 
cxosaod at all times by marauding bands from Wagar, the 
eastern portion of Cutch| the people of whioh| when the 
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BOOK IL Bim wtt dr^v came oi«r to Kattiwar in akiroBg liodHev if 
CBAF. ui. hatk horse and loot^ and burnt the TiUagen^ eonied eff fk» 
— — — -* oattlfl^ and zaoidered the inhabitants. When the sea ym 
1^16- in^ they crossed it in boats, and oommitted similar dtipn- 
dations. The points of access were too nnmefoos to be 
all sufficiently guarded ; and the movements of the phm- 
derers were too sadden and rvpid to be elfeetiyely eoim- 
teraoted by the two troops stationed on the ftontier. Be- 
DBonstraiKjes and threats were alike unavailing in prevent- 
ing the repetition of these inroads, and the people exposed 
to them contemplated abandoning the country ; when it 
was resolved to give them efficient protection by sending 
a body of troops against Bhooj, the capital of Cnteii, 
where Bharmal-ji had been established in some degree of 
power by the acquiescence of the oontumacioiis JbArejii^ 
and had been reconciled with his cousin, who was a mere 
youth, and who resided also at the capital Rao Bhanoat- 
ji» however, manifested no inclinatioD to endeavour to re- 
press the incursions of the Wagar banditti, bni on the 
contrary, contracted an alliance with th^r chieft^ md 
ordered the British native Agent to retire from Bhooj. 

Under the settlement made by M^jor Walker in Kattih 
war, the turbulent Bajputs of that province continued ftr 
some years peaceable and submissive ; but toward the 
year 1814^ the intrigues of the Feshwa generated a BfasH 
of insubordination, whi(^ hurried some oi the subordkiale 
chiefs into acts of violence and rebelli(m. The troops ef 
the Gaekwar, sent against them, were defeated, and Cc^el 
£!ast, with part of the subsidiary force marched agauMt 
the lebeK^ They were afraid to encounter the BritiMt 
The chief of Juria^ one of the most considerable, gave 19 
his fort, and the zest following his exam^ oxder wis 
quickly restored.' So easy a suppressi<»i of the dis- 
turbances disappointed the policy of the Court of Catbll» 
which had despatched a body of Arabs to the aid of the 
Khwaa of Juria ; and to punish this act of hostility, asweft 
as efiectuaUy to put a stop to the depredations of the 
plunderers from Wagar, Colonel East was directed to 

^Th« force WM bis Majesty's 17th light dragoons and 69th tooL The 
(BoinlMy).Evope«a regiment, avd the 6th, 7th, and 8th N. L, with & I 
artillenr, with ebore three thousand of the Gaekwar troo£9. 

& am Stofemmni GaiettiK Jtm.^ 1 9W. 
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iBta Ciitoh; and Moordingfy erossed the Ban, in BOOK 11. 

r, leifi. CHAP. III. 

Ske first opemtioas of tha British ivere directed against ; — 

Jbijar, of which Hasan Meya, one of the sons of the lute ^^^'*' 
auiiBter latteh Mohammed, had possessed himsel£ On 
the apprcai^ of the foroe^ this chief professed to enter- 
tain ftiendiy sentiments ; bat it was disooTered that he 
had directed the wells and tanks of the neighbourhood to 
be pcHsooed, and in punishment of his treadiery batteries 
were opeaed i^ainst the fort. When a practicable breach 
was eflfected, Hasan Meja gave up An jar and the port of 
Jwner on the Gulph of Outch, one of its dependencies, 
whi<^ were occupied by a detachment of British troops. 
The force then proceeded towards Bhooj, \mi was met bj 
m pacific deputation from the Rao, and an agreement was 
concluded, guaranteed by fiye cbiefis, bj which the Rao 
pffomised to indemnify the parties who had rights in Katti- 
war f^ the losses sufiered from the Wsg&T banditti, to 
letmbuvso the Britii^ GoTemment the expenses of the 
espeditiei^ to prevent the commission of acts of piracy 
and pkmder, and to receive an agent of the Bombay go- 
f«niment at Bhooj. The fort and district of Anjar were 
ceded in perpetuity, and an anuual payment of two lakhs 
of cswrite (a^ttt 70,000 rupees) was pledged to the Bri- 
tish, Qovemment. On their part, they undertook to assist 
ihs Baoia re-estal^hinghis power over those places which 
haii beea alienated from him by the insubordination or 
of ys officers, and to chastise the robbers of 
aad demolish their strongholds. A definitive 
tnairf to litis effect was executed on the 16th of Jann- 
mrjf 1816l^ The latter stipulations were soon realised. 
eAcers of the Rao hastened to relinquish their 
and the plundering tribes of Wagar, retired 
to iho nerth to the great san^ desert of Plarkur before 
a British detachment. To prevent their return, the 
%rOGif» of the Rao were postsd in conunanding situar 
tioBfl^ and the naarauders were for some time deterred 
itoaa a vepetkien of their destructive inroads. 

Having thus restored tranquillity in Cutch, and brought 
the ptinoipality within the pale of tho system of sub- 

1 T^mHm witfa NatifVfowenspiibUtfMd bf ordtr oftixe House ofCommons, 
37thMa7, 181S,p.82. 
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BOOK II. sidiary alliances, Colonel East was directed to take tha 
CHAP. III. Qj^iy xneasure which experience had shown to be eflfect i Te 
^g,g for the final suppression of piracy on the southern coast 
of the Gulph of Cutch, by dispossessing the ohie& of the 
district of Okamaudel of their forts and towns, and plaomg 
them under British authority. Little opposition was 
offered. The fort of Dingi was taken by storm ; battezies 
were opened against the sacred city of Dwaraka, but the 
chief surrendered himself before the assault was giTeo, 
and a Sipahi garrison took the place of his Sindhian me^ 
cenaries. The Raja of Bate also gave himself up on con- 
dition of an adequate provision being made for himself 
and family, and protection being assured to private pr(^»erfy 
and the religious establishments on the island. At Wasays 
a skirmish occurred, in which Nur-ud-din, a notoriooB 
pirate and ringleader, was slain, — an event which materi- 
ally accelerated the submission of the district. Colonel 
East then proceeded in the beginning of March, to Junar* 
gerh, where order was in like manner restored* The 
objects of the armament were thus accomplished, and the 
force returned to cantonments early in May. The district 
of Okamandal was in the following year transferred to the 
Gaekwar. 

The connexion with the Court of Baroda had undergone 
no material alteration. The debts of the GUekwar, ibr 
which the British Qovemment had become the guarantee^ 
although considerably reduced, had not yet been fi^po- 
dated, and the incapacity of the Prince still contiuuiiiy 
undiminished, the administration of affairs by Fatteh Siilft 
under the general superintendance and control of the 
Besident, remained unaltered, with the exjwess sanction of 
the Court of Directors.^ The administration had been 
strengthened by the addition of Gangadhar Sastri, Colonel 
Walker^s able native assistant, as the associate of Fatteh 
Sing. 

Active intrigues were kept on foot by a powerful party 
in the Court, for the restoration of the discarded minister 
Sitaram Baoji to power, and every proposal to aend him to 

> Letter to Bengal, 19th March, IS 16. ** We hare no heaitatlon In dedariHf 
that at least the time of our ceaaing to interfere iu the internal affiairt of ttm 
Baroda State ahonld he oUeadad to the period when the debt duBld tt 
liquidated.'' 
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a disiaaoe was socoesaftilly resisted, although his remoyal BOOK II. 
to Bombay was at length consented to. In the mean chap. hi. 
time, he had opened secret communications with the — 
Peshwa, in which the Baja himself was implicated, the ^^^^' 
consequences of which were fatal to the head of the 
Mahratta state, as will be hereafter described. 

Passing to the Mohammedan allies of the Company, with 
whom the existing relations were unaffected by the subse- 
quent hostilitiee^ we find that the friendly intercourse 
with the Court of Hyderabad was threatened with some 
interruption, towards the close of 1815. The Nizam, and 
the minister of his nomination, Munir-ul-Mulk, had alike 
withdrawn from all concern in public affairs, and devoting 
their whole time to low and sensual gratifications, com- 
mitted, with sullen indifference, the charge of the state to 
the minister's nominal deputy, Chandu Lai, who, depend- 
ing for his power entirely upon British support^ was 
assiduous in cultivating the good will of the Resident. 
Excluded from offices of credit and activity, the sons of 
the Nizam, abandoned to their own discretion, followed 
the example of the Court, and became notorious only by 
their excesses. The two youngest, Samsam-ud-dowla and 
Mubarik-ud-dowla, distinguished themselves in this out- 
rageous career ; and, surrounded by a band of profligate 
retainers prompt to execute whatever their masters en- 
joined, these young men filled the city with tumult and 
alarm, and excited the aversion and terror of the peaceable 
ciiisens by their cohtempt for all authority and law.* 
Bepeated representations of the evil consequences of their 
conduct were made by the Besident, and the Nizam was, 
after some time, prevailed upon to direct that they should 
be placed under restraint, and that guards should be sta- 
tiooed at their dwellings. Captain Hare, with a party of 
the Nizam's regular infantry, was commanded to execute 
the order; but^ on his approach to the palace, he was 

■ Anwuf otber lawless acts, they established a tribunal of thefr own, in 
which Judgment was avowedly given in (avonr of those who most liberally 
Mbed the Jadges, notwithstanding the groondlessness of their claims. The 
rightfal owners of houses and gardens were dispossessed of their property in 
btuialf of any one who chose to assert a claim to them, and who purchased 
tlie award of tlw Prince and the services of his myrmidons. The Nhsam him- 
talf «ad tba members of his family were not salb flrom their insolence, and the 
inmnnities of the Resident were invaded by the seixnre and corporal castiga- 
ttai of one of Utiirriiiti* 
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BOOK II. reoeiyed with a heavy fire of mafcehlo^a from tb» Wps of 
cuAP. m. the heuses, by which seTeral of his laen and Liaotaotiit 
^"^-^^ Darby, an officer of the Resident's eseort^ were killed. The 
^^^^' party made their way, nevertheless, to the pakoe, ind 
blew open the gates, but the resistance they enoooDtend 
from the Prince's adherents was too formidaUe to he ow- 
come, and Captain Hare deemed it prudent to retreat 
He was reinforced by 100 European and 400 native trooii^ 
who took up their station for the night at the resideiioe of 
the minister. Much alarm was felt by the Nizam and his 
principal courtiers at the advance of the European detadh 
ments ; but this subsided when its weakness was knows, 
and some of the principal Omras urged the Nisam to ftll 
upon the Residency, and exterminate its defenders. A 
general ferment pervaded the city, and a popular senti- 
ment was expressed that Mubarik-ud-dowla was alone a 
worthy descendant of Nisam-ul-Vu^ and that if he would 
hold out he should not want support. The moment ms 
critical. The subsidiary force had been sent into the 
field, and a small division only remained in cantonments. 
In addition to the numerous population of Hyderabad, 
there remained in the neighbourhood tai thousand Batan 
soldiers, whom the minister was engaged in disbanding^ 
and who would gladly have joined in any tumult. Ihe 
firmness of the Nizam, who, on this occasion showed, that 
when roused to action he did not want ability, and tiia 
prudence of the Resident preyented a collinon. The 
Europeans were withdrawn from th^ city— 4io moyienMBt 
of the pe<^le or of the chiefs was sanctioned or encou- 
raged, and measures were promptly taken to obtain rein- 
forcements. General Doveton was summoned from AkoI% 
and troops were also required from BellairL Although 
Chandu-Lul was afraid to press the confinement of the 
Princes, the measure was insisted on^ and, with Bcme 
reluctance, was acceded to by the Nisam. The interval 
that elapsed before the troops could arrive, allowed the 
Princes an opportimity of discovering the dangerous yn- 
dicament in which they stood, and they no longer oppoMd 
the Nizam's pleasure. They were sent off to GolooDd% 
where were the remains of a palace of tha. Mohanmiedaii 
kings of the country, and an extensive fort Tranquilhiy 
was restored before the arrival of tha: additional troopa^ 
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and tiieir niMoh was oouiitermaxid(»d — an exteosivie rising BOOK II. 
of the lAohammecUuis of Hyderabad, headed hy the princea, ciiap. hi. 
or by the Kiiam, would at this season have seriously 



ibarrassed the Ctovemment of India. l^^- 

The discBassiona which took plaoe with the Nawab of 
Onde during the latter years of Lord Minto's administra- 
tkn have been described. Approving entirely of the 
manner in which the Resident had urged the reforms 
which the Qovemment of Bengal pressed upon the Nawab*s 
4Mloption, one of that nobleman's last acts was, as we have 
seen, the expression, in strong terms, of his determination 
to uphold the measures and enforce the recommendations 
of the Governor-General's representative at the Court 
of Lacknow. Nothing seemed to be left to the Nawab 
bat to submit, when the arrival of Lord Moira suggested 
the hope that a less unrelenting policy might be pursued. 
He was not disappointed. The habits of his past life had 
taught the Gk>vemor-General to sympathise with royalty 
in distress : and although he concurred in the principle of 
reform, and in the expedience of the particular arrange- 
ment which had been devised for the administration of 
Onde, he conceived that the Nawab had been treated with 
lees deference than was due to his rank, or was consistent 
with the nature of the connection which united him with 
the East India Company. He determined, therefore, to 
adopt a tone of conciliation,* and enjoined the Resident to 
refrain from agitating questions of minor consideration, 
which, while they led to no important result, could not 
£ul to excite irritation and dissatisfaction in the mind of 
the Nawab. Finally, perceiving that the Nawab's consent 
and co-operation in the proposed measures of reform were 
not to be hoped for ; and believing that to insist upon 
their being carried into effect without his cordial con- 
currence, would amount to a dissolution of the existing 
relations between the two states, the Governor-General 
determined to relinquish the specific plan proposed by 
Lord Minto, and confine the object of the Government to 

< Major Baillie Mcribed the change of pnrpose ^rhlch took place In the 
♦mitels of the GoverMnent, to private influence and intrif^ues at Calcutta ; a 
negotiati(»i was carried on there, he sajrs, for his removal, for effecting which, 
tttt Yltfr oAsred twenty-five lakhs of rupees. An £nf:1i»h gentleman was 
notioed as an agent in the negotiation without mention of his name.— Letter 
ihmi the BeiMent, ird Nov., 1815. Oude Papenr, prhited for the use of tho 
Proprietors of India Stock, June, 1824, p. ft68. 
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BOOK li. obtdning from the Nawab sach measures of reform as he 
CHAP. II L should himself propose, although of more limited acofB 
'—--^ and efficacy. Compliance with such suggestiona^ oomiqg 
^^^^' from the Prince himself, would, his Lordship expected, 
have a beneficial effect, and would prepare tiie way for 
more adyantageous innovations. A letter to this purport 
was addressed to the Nawab Vizir ; and for the remainder 
of his life, which was not long protracted, the qaestioii 
was at rest. Sadat Ali died on the 11th of July, 1814. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, who assumed the desig- 
nation of Ghazi-ud-din Hyder.> 

The gratitude which was felt by the new Soyerdgn 
towards Major Baillie, for the prompt and judidous 
arrangements by which upon the demise of Sadat Ah 
he had guarded against all risk of opposition* to the soe- 
cession, rendered the Nawab at first amenable to the 
advice of the Resident. His Ministers were chosen upcm 
the recommendation of that officer, and as they looked ta 
him for support, they were ready to become the instrch 
ments of accomplishing his wishes. No time was lost in 
instituting the revenue reforms which he had so strenu- 
ously advocated. The Principality of Oude was portioned 
out into Zillas and Mahals, and collectors on the part of 
the Gfovernment were deputed to the latter, subject to the 
superior authority of the Zilla-dar Nazim, or Lieutenant- 
Governor of the larger district. Arrangements for the 
administration of justice were also proposed, and an 
attempt was likewise made to introduce an armed polioe ; 
but the opposition of the villagers to this part of the 
project was so imiversal and vehement, that its prosecution 
was suspended. The new system of collection was scarcelj 
less unpopular, and was far from realising the benefito 
which were expected to result from it. It was, in £act> an 
injudicious repetition of the mistake committed in the 

1 The snccess irifh which Sadat Ali prosecuted his favourite prc^Ject of 
amassing wealth* was proved by the accumulated treasure found in his cofltai; 
his hoards amounted to thirteen millions sterling, the accumulation of etom 
years.— Comm. Committee, 1832. Political Evidence of Col. Baillie. 

^ Some had been expected from Shams-ud-dowla, the second and Cavonrlte 
son of Sadat Ali, who, during his father's life-time, had be^i appointed tte 
Deputy (Naib) and Representative (Kaim Mokam) of the Nawab, and to whom 
Sadat Ali had apparently desired to bequeath his power. No time was given 
for a party to be formed in his favour. To prevent subsequent dissension he 
was persuaded to retire to Benares upon a pension from Ludmow, gnaraotced 
by the British Government.— Oude Papers, 869. 
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ComjMUij's territories, that of prematurely forcing upon BOOK ]I. 
ibe people institutions foreign to their habits, strange to chap. hi. 

their notions, and repulsive to their feelings. Troops 

were still required, therefore, to compel payment of the ^^^^• 
revenues, and their collection was as uncertain and irre- 
golar as before ; while to the imperfect apprehension of 
the Nawab the payment of the collectors by a per-centage 
rate upon the amount collected, appeared to be an un- 
necessaiy and unreasonable deduction from his own 
leoeipta Ghazi-ud-din, therefore, soon withdrew his 
confidence, both from the Besident and from his own 
Ministers, looking upon them as the creatures and spies 
of the former. There were not wanting in his court 
intriguing individuals to aggravate the Nawab's dissatis- 
faction, and, he became no less anxious than his father 
had been to accomplish Major Baillie's removal from 
hia councils. 

The Earl of Moira, in order to be near the scene of 
action in the Nepal war, had repaired to the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and arrived at Cawnpore in October, 1814. He 
was immediately visited by the y oimg Nawab, and returned 
with him shortly afterwards to Lucknow. On this occa- 
sion, the Nawab offered to the Company, as his free gift, 
a crore of rupees, about a million sterling.^ Acceptance 
of the gift was declined ; but the money was received as 
a loan, which the charges of the approaching campaign 
rendered highly opportune. The amount was accordingly 
registered as an item of the public debt, bearing interest 
at 6 per cent., — the current rate ; the interest being 
applied to the acquittance of sundry pensions which 
were payable by the Nawab, under the guarantee of the 
government of Bengal. The arrangement was advan- 
tageous to the pensioners as well as mutually convenient 
to the contracting parties. On this occasion' the Nawab 
presented a paper, which, although obscurely worded, 
manifested some degree of dissatisfaction with his actual 
condition ; expressed a desire that the system of collection 
should be suspended in favour of a plan to be subsequently 

* PoUtfcal Letter from Bengal, Aug. 1815.— Papers, 846. The offer was not, 
howerer, an original idea. The Resident says, " I was instmcted to open a 
negotiation with the Vizir for the loan of a crore of rupees to the Honourable 
Conrpanjr, to appear as a Tolnntary offer to Lord Moira. —Papers, 952. 

% muaibt of the Qoreraor-General, 30th Nor., 1814.— Onde Papers, 920b 
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BOOK II. proposed ; and clearly intimated the wiali of the Nawib 
ciiAr. HI. to be made more independent of the Resident's oontrcli 

although professing a personal attachment to M^jor 

1815. BaiUie, and a firm reliance upon the reciprociliy of his 

regard.' 

Private information having reached the Qovemor-GeDiN 
ral that the Nawab had not unreservedly and unoera^ 
communicated his wishes and sentiments with reepeoi to 
the Resident^ having been deterred from so doing by honk 
Moira^s having recommended to him to place implu^t 
reliance upon Major Baillie's counsels, some pains waft 
taken to induce him to be more explicit. Several coit. 
fei*onccs ensued, not only with the Governor-General^ but 
w^ith membci*s both of his civil and military stafiT.' "Frcm 
the former the Nawab continued to withhold bis entira 
confidence ; but to some of the latter he imparted with 
different degrees of explicituess his anxiety for Major 
Ballio's removal He also delivered to jVlr. Bic^etts^ tiie 
chief secretary, and to the Governor-General two sevend 
statements, alike in tenor, in which he pi'eferred a number 
of complaints against the conduct of the Resident ou 
vaiious occasions, as disrespectful and vexatious^ or as 
encroaching upon the rights and derogatory to the dignity 
of the Nawab. Both these documents were presented in 
the course of the 31st of October. On the 1st of Novem- 
ber they were I'etmcted. A confidential agent was sent 
by the Nawab to disavow the averments of the preceding 
day — declaring that the statements delivered by him did 
not express his sentiments, and that they had been pre- 
pared and put into his hands by European gentlemen 
attached to his service, who had persuaded him that any 
rcprosontatious unfavourable to the Resident would be 
agreeable to Lord Moira. A similar disavowal was re- 
peated by the Nawab, in a letter to Lord Moii'a, and in a 
conference with Mr. Ricketts, Mr. Adam, and Mr. Swinton^ 
in which the priucipal subjects of complaint, as ezhibiiod 
in the papei-s, were deliberately canvassed. They were all 
disowned, and wero referred to the advice of evil coon* 

1 18tb Oct— Papers, 870. 

3 Conversation with Captain Gilbert, abont 29th Oct., Onde Fapen, 9M. 
Conference with ]Mr. Ricketts. .31st Oct.. ibid. p. bid. Ditto with Ucnn. 
Ricketts, Aduu), and Swinton, 4th Noy. Ibid. 885. 
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•alloni^ who had led him to believe that their tenor would DOCK II. 
he aooeptable to the Gk>yemor-GeneraL Inferrins^ how- aiAP. in. 
ever, from the langoage and deportment of his Lordship, — — - 
^tmt this ioformati<m was erroneous, and actually enter- l^'*'*- 
taimng no cause of complaint against the Resident^ the 
Kawab hastened to withdraw the accusations which had 
been pat into his mouth, and declared his readiness to 
pfuniah his prompters by their immediate dismissal* 
Thay were accordingly dismissed, although they unequivo- 
eally denied having had any concern in preparing the 
documents, or in having influenced the Nawab to present 
them to the Govemor-GtoeraL It cannot be doubted 
that their assertions were true, although they had been 
lepeatedly the confidants of the NawaVs grievances ; had 
afyparently sympathized with him ; and had assured him 
that a candid and open exposition would command the 
Govemor-Generars attention.* The motives of the Nawab's 
audden change of purpose are among the worthless secrets 
of an intriguing Oourt : his first representations may not 
have been free from sinister influences, but there is no 
reaaon to question the reality of his desire to get rid of 
the Besident^ or to doubt that he sacrificed both his friends 
and his veracity to a sudden and ungrounded dread of 
having incurred the Govemor-Generars displeasure by the 
open avowal of a wish which, contrary to his expectation, 
iqspeared to be unacceptable to his Lordship.' The man- 
ner in which he pursued and abandoned his design is 
oharaoteristic of Asiatic duplicity, as well as of unsteadi- 
ness of purpose and irresoluteness of execution. 

The chaiges made by the Nawab were communicated 
to the Resident^ and were shown by him to be, in many 

* Fipen, 885. 

* Fiq»n, 906.— The Beai d ent tacrfbes fhis fttteinpt to hare him ramsred i) 
a coosptni^ let on foot by Hakim Ifehdi Ali Khan, who had been removed 
ftom ttie <rfBce of Prime Minister to the late Nawab, at the Resident's sngp:es 
ttoo* at be was a principal opponent of the plan of reform, being a fanner of 
tiM revenue to a considerable extent. His object was to be restored to his ap- 
aoinKment, which he knew was impossible while Major Baillie held ofBce.— 
lepers, p. 956. On the other hand, it appears probable the Nawab's retracta- 
tion was owing to a panic inspired by the Aga Mfr, a personal friend of the 
Jlawab, who, besides his apprehensions of the consequences of his maste> 's 
complaints, rince they had failed to impair the Resident's credit, probably 
cspMled by this means to secnre the Resident's support in his appointment at 
the saccessor of Mehdi Ali. The interested riralry of these two perscu* 
MMDS to have been the pivot round which the other parts of the plot reTolred. 

' See BallUe's account.— Dude Papers, 967. 

▼OL.n. 6 
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BOOK 11. instances, frivolous, unfounded, or fiike.' Soma origuntedr 
oiiAi*. III. i^parently, in misunderstanding; and ottien oat ef Hbt 
ungracious duties insepamUe from his offioe under tii» 



191 i>* instructions of the Gk>¥emment. Am, however, thuy 
withdrawn, no further investigation was oorasidflrBd. 
sary. A final representation was made by the ISmuA, 
the objects of which were to secure the intagrity of -life 
dominions, and to reserve the right of ruling his oan 
territories, of determining the coune to be followed in 
his fiscal and judicial administration, and of electing Hw 
persons to be employed ; to deprecate the attentaoa 4f 
the Government to complaints against his measures pn- 
ferred by his relations and dependants^ to be aUmMd 
permission to bestow charitable endowments, and to hMe 
the privilege of going out on hunting-parties wbenercrvo 
inclined. The requests were generally granted, and, xa 
communicating the correspoudenoe ^ ^the fieaidenti id- 
structions were added with r^igaid to the spirit in ^f^uoh 
his functions were to be exercised, and the connsBdon 
with the Nawab maintained. According to Lord Moiia's 
view of that connexion, the right to interfere with adfiiB 
or remonstrance upon any mismanagement of afimira witii- 
in the Nawab's resented dominions was confined to BOflb 
occasions as might injuriously afiect the British intereria 
In all other respects the administration of the Kawib 
was to be absolutely free, for it seemed evident to the 
Govemor-Oeiieral, from the whole tenor of the treabjt 
that on uninterrupted exercise of his own authori^ 
within the reserved dominions was assured to him in 
order to qualify the very strong step of appropriating, in 
exchange for the subsidy, so large a portion of his teni- 
tories. The Nawab was cousequently to be treated in all 
public observance as " an independent Prince."* Agree- 
ably to this recognition, the conduct of the Resident ins 
to be regulated by the deference due to regal rank, and to 
be characterised by a respectful urbanity and a strict fbl- 
filment of established ceremonials. In an especial man- 
ner he was to refrain from countenancing or encouraging 
any servant of the Nawab in contumacious opposition to 
his master, and from recommending any person from hie 

I Letter from the Rcildeiit, 9th Nor.— Papen, p. 90. 
Papers, 919. 



ioma 'hxnmAioid forvteepium into ihe NairoiyB immediate BOOK II 
service. By adhafenee to ifann, «ad naimilar ii^juncticms, 'crap. m. 

itfaB'£kyf«nK>F<3eiiaiBl hoped ^lat both theaotoal Beaident -: 

.•and his snc^eMorp wcniA obtain from the Nowab a willing ^^^* 
(0ompliaiiee on every oocasimi where it might be neoes- 
rany to interpeee advice. With these monitory instmc- 
tions the 'inqoiTy terminated, and cordiality was appa- 
'iMortiy reatoreid. It was not of long duration . 

In the month of March following, as the war expenditure 
jstill' continued, reeourse to the hoards of Sadat All again 
beoame oonvenient, and the Resident^ acting in obedience 
^ the orders of the Govemor-Qeneral, extracted from the 
■Kawab a second crore of Rupees. Although Qhazi-ud-din 
'isomplied with the application, his unwilling consent 
•mo&tOB to have confirmed his estrangement from the Re- 
sident^ and rendered him still more than ever hostile to 
-all prqgeots of reform. The Resident, ascribing their im- 
perfect suocess to unSierhand opposition, offended by the 
Tsmoval finomthe Ifawab's councils of persons whom he 
Bopported, and upon whom he relied, and weakened iu 
influenee as well as wounded in feeling by the distrust 
implied in Lord Moira's private inquiries, and public in- 
junctions, could no longer restrain his indignation. A 
letter, dated the 29th of April, but not transmitted till 
ihe 20th of September, was addressed by him to the Go- 
T«mor-General, in which he vindicated his conduct, and 
BBcribed the proceedings of the Nawab to factious in- 
tzigues, encouraged by the prejudice cherished against 
iiim by Lord Moira. The Governor-General thought it 
incumbent upon him to reply, and exonerate himself from 
the imputation of unfairness, or prejudice against the Re- 
sident : doing justice to the character of that officer for 
integrity and zeal, but avowiug his conviction of his 
having, in his intercourse with both the late and present 
Kowab, exhibited a grasping and domineering disposition, 
which justified the jealousy and resentment felt by both 
the Princes. As it was impossible that the confidence 
and.humony wiuch should subsist between the Govemor- 
Gmeial and his representative at the Court of Lucknow 
eonld longer be maintained, the Gbvemor-General, with 
the concurrence of his council, removed Major Baillie 
fxfsm his offfioe, and left the Nawab of Oude to the uncon- 
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BQOJ& II. trolled oonstitution of his own calonef^ and the ahMbb 
.^.iiAjr. in. direction of his own domestic administration. 
■ Thus terminated a dissension which is de— rfing.4 

^^* record for the illustration it affords of the ixKsidentB UeI^ 
to trouble the equable current of a connectioa of ii^ 
nature of that established with the sovereign of Ooda 
That Major Baillie should be an object of dislike to Ssdj)^ 
All and his successor was inevitable^ from, the ixfaHiM 
duties he was appointed to discharge, and the seal irila 
which ho engaged in them : it was impossible^ whabm 
they might profess, that these Princes could haTe felt;i 
sincere regard for an individual who pressed upoxL ftm 
with unchanging pertinacity, reforms which thej i^tn 
sacretly resolved never to carry into, operation. Thof 
might, perhaps, have made a distinction between, the inSk 
vidual and the functionary, and felt for Major Baillie tiM 
regard which they withheld from the Besident : bat it jl 
clear from Major Baillie's own language^ as exhibited n 
his correspondence, that he took little care to soften filB 
harshness of his public acts by the suavity of his privifli 
manners. He is ever importunate and dictatorial; iA 
iinfrequently disrespectful ; and occasionally inrndtiBf 
This is most manifest in his intercourse with Sadat aE 
The evidence is less ample in regard to Qhaad-ud-din,/^ 
the precipitancy with which the projected reforms wifi 
set on foot, and the interference exercised with the (KfOii 
patronage, combined with his ordinary deportment t9 in^ 
midate and offend the Kawab. The want of candour apl 
consistency in the latter, which nullified his own pivpow 
were in part inseparable from the Asiatic character^M 
were in part also attributable to his inability to diaoriiBi- 
nate between the private feelings and public prinoiploi rf 
an individual exercising the high office of Govemor- 
Oeneral. Undoubtedly Lord Moira was prejudiced aguofi 
Major Baillie, and had imbibed and strengthened his pc^ 
judices from sources scarcely worthy of his exalted lAlr 
tion — the private information of unofficial persons. Oil 
bias was not, however, derived solely from this cause, tfid 
was taken, in part, from the tone of the Resident's correB- 
])ondence which jarred with his high sentiments of kg^al 
<Ieference to princely rank. Whatever were his prepoflM- 
sions, however, he founded upon them no public prooeid* 
ings injurious to the Besident ; and, entirely satisfied with 
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tiiai offioei^B ability and uprightneas, retained him in liia BOOK- 11. 
fat^ mod veoommoided to the Nawab to place entire' eon- chap. hi. 
fidenoe in his judgment and friendship. It was not to be — ^— 
bigpected, however, that the degree of independence which l^^^* 
ka had acknowledged in the Nawab^ would dispose that 
h^inoe to follow his recommendation, or would be palatable 
ib the political representatire who, long fortified by the 
Oiqiialified confidence of the Qovemment, had possessed 
Ifctle less than regal sway throughout the principality of 
Jode, His retirement was, therefore, imavoidable for the 
onaenration of a good imderstanding with the Court of 
Lnoknow, and was followed by a perfect cordiality which 
vaft oemeuted by the events of succeeding years.^ 

The internal tranquillity of the British domiDions suf- 
fared at this time partial interruptions, which, although 
Boi affbcting the permanent preservation of public order, 
ar Impairing the credit and authority of the Qovemment, 
ishibited characteristic illustrations of the difiiculty of 
IqgJBlating for a people imperfectly known by those who 
Boacted or administered their laws, and who as imperfectly 
ijppreoiated the real objects and intentions of their rulers ; 
in other words, of the difficulty of governiug a people 
i^thoat admitting them to any participation in the con- 
dOiot of their own afi&irs. Disturbances, which for a time 
laiiTimrd a serious aspect, broke out in the Western pro- 
tmoea, and in Cuttack. The former was speedily re- 
jpMised by a prompt and vigorous exertion of the power of 
ttie CToTemment : the latter were of more protracted con- 
ifaiiiance, and were at last quelled rather by conciliatory 
fban rigorous measures. 

It was noticed on a former occasion, that in consequence 
of the opposition made to the imposition of a tax on 
hoaHefl^ the Gbvemment of Bengal had adopted a different 
mode of providing for the cost of the municipal police, 
and had empowered the chief inhabitants in several of 
the towns to assess themselves in the amount necessary 
to defrfliy the support of a sufficient number of watchmen, 
or ehouiddara. ^e plan being found to succeed in the 
citiee in which it was first introduced, was extended in the 

A Tbe Meond loan mm commoted l>y treaty witii tbe Nawab for Khyraghor 
tmA tte eaontiy between the Qogra and the North Eutem boundary of Oude, 

litlfigr.ilia. 
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BOOK. iL banning of 1814 to other towns in tbe Ltoiwer "Baamom, . 

aajjp.m. and in the oourae of the seme year to those plaowiiiL the. 

difiiriot&of Benares and Bareillj, which wen the 



1S15. of the magistrates, to whom was entraated. the dii^«£ 
effecting the requisite arrangements.^ 

The regulation thus enacted h^ the Gk>veTiimeniww 
not at all palatable to the towns to which it was ta.b» 
applied, but after some little delay, the repugpanoeof thflt 
people was overcome everywhere, except in BareiUy. Has, 
city was the residence of a considerable population, manjp- 
of whom were of Afghan descent,., and were notorious-fois- 
their military pi*open6itics and impetuous dispositi0iL 
Among them, also, were the representatives of fim^il i ff 
formerly of rank and consideration, which were reduoadlo 
comparative insignificance by the change cf Qovammeni^ 
and the members of which were consequently disoontenfa- 
ed with the present state of affairs. A. similar spirit p«- 
vaded the class of Mohammedans throughout the provioos;. 
and, although no acts of oppression or injustice could be 
charged against the Government, yet a system thai sougbi 
to render all alike amenable to public justice was- poim]i> 
arly distasteful to men who regarded themselvea superior 
to all law, and able to protect their own rights and avei^. 
their own wrongs. The defects of the judicial adminis- 
tration— -its expensiveness and delay — the unreleniini^, 
and, in some instances, excessive assessments on the laiut, 
and the procrastination of a settlement either, for a stated 
period, or in perpetuity, enhanced the unpopularity wfaieh 
difference of origin and religion affixed to a faroign Go- 
vernment. Neither was the past foigotten ; and. the 
defeat of the BohUlas at Bithora^ twenty-two years befon^ 
which was currently attributed, not to the supeiior valoiir 
or discipline of the victon^ but to the treachery, of thwc 
own leaders, still rankled in the hearts of the peoploioC. 
Bohilkhand. Local causes of popular animosity also.'pnftr 
vailed. The Kotwal, . or head, of the Police, was a Hin^ 
of an overbearing and: tyrannical disposition ; audi tfas. 
European magistrate,. by reserved and.uncourteous: msor 
ners, had given so much offence to tiiie most reBpsotaUs:. 
of the inhabitants, that they avoided as much as possible 
all private and; friendly interDouxae with^ him. He had 

> Reg. ii., 1814, and xrL, 18U. 
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ifau: deprived' himself of idie most naiunl and eAoaoiotis UOOK II. 
loaiDB of influancing the fbelinge aod oooduot- of the cnAP. ui. 

In tfaia iemper-of men's minds the new raguktion was ^^^^' 
pramulgBted. The zepugnance ielt by the natiTes of 
India to any new. impost was immediately displayed, al- 
tfiowgh in the present instance it could scarcely be regarded 
as Si. novelty, as in those parts of the town, where the 
principal shopa were situated, the inhabitants had been 
kmg acoostomed' to assess themselves with a moderate 
mto for the express purpose of maintaining a municipal 
police. Hie only grounds of objection were, therefore, the 
■augmented amount of the tax, and its universal application, 
fikOing upon those who had been hitherto exempt^ and who 
were chiefly, the more respectable and influential house- 
holden— the impoverished gentry of BareiUy. To these 
<nr0itmstances wese to be added the fear, that if this im- 
post were introduced, it would be a prelude to others, and 
the knowledge of the success with which resistanoe to the 
houee-tax had been attended at Benares, further encoy^raged 
ths people of BareiUy to resist the execution of the law. 
Tew of the principal men would undertake the apportion- 
meofaaad GoUectioa of the tax in their respective divisions, 
and.thoea who at first assented, were compelled by pasquin-* 
sAsB and' popular song9, by abuse and threats, to evade or 
dedlne tbe fulfiimeniof the duty. Frequent assemblages 
oi^'ttie pec^le were held, espeoially at the house of the 
Mnfli Mc^ammed Aiwaz, au individual of great age and 
xvpatad sanetilgr, who was held in profound veneration 
ttamghout Bohilkhand, and who waa induced by tiie per- 
scuuBcos of some designing and discontented persons of 
cooBidarationi ia i&e town to countenance the popular 
esKitemeot. The proceedings of the people seem at first 
ti^ bance: been modelled after those at Benares; business 
stood fltiU,. the shops were shut^ and multitudes assembled 
new the magi8tTaibe'» office to petition for the abolition of 
the tuL ; but as their implication wa» unavailing, they 
wave- soon weary of such moderate means of seeking re- 
dma^ and in harmony with tjieir natural temperament^ 
awnmed a more menacing and farmidable attitude. 

Tindingthat the opposition of the- people was- not to be 
Qnn/Boomo- through the ageno^e of the higher oiasaw, the 
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BOOK If. magurtrate, Mr. Dambleton, oommtnded theMMittMBiil 



CIIAV. III. 



be made by the Eotwal, who aggravated the popular iwli|^ 

nation by threatening the lower orders with the atafai^ 

IHIG. and the anperiorwith ohains and impriaonment^ if tiM^ 
continued refractory. The actual collection of the tazwui 
commenced by the ma^atrate in person, and by hiaordt 
the shop of a recusant trader was forcibly entened, aal 
property to the amount of the sum assessed was diatraiBai 
for sale. In the execution of his commands^ a woman ii 
the shop received a wound from some of the Police Fbob^ 
and as soon as the Magistrate had withdrawn, aha wia 
placed on a bed, and carried by the people to the MoilL 
By his direction she was conveyed to the reaidenoe of fta 
Magistrate, who ordered that she should lodge her 
plaint in due form in the chief criminal court. The 
pie carried her back to the Mufbi, who exclaimed, thai if 
such was the Magistrate's justice, no man's life or honmir 
was safe in Bareilly ; and that it was high time for him ta 
leave the town. It does not appear that the ii^jmy iB» 
flicted^n the woman was very severe, but the little regud 
paid to the case exasperated the angry feelings that pie- 
vailed. 

As the excitement continued to increase^ and nomenoB 
mobs of both Mohammedans and Hindus^ assemUed in 
the streets of Bareilly, and in the vicinity of the Mnftfa 
residence, the Magistrate apprehended a serious hrmakii 
the public peace, and deemed it necessary to disperse thb 
multitude. For this purpose he repaired on the I8th of 
April to the city, attended by a few horsemen and about 
thirty Sipahis of the provincial battalion. Upon hia i^ 
proach, a rumour spread abroad that he was coming to 
apprehend the person of the Mufti, and place him in ooo- 
finement ; and the old man, either apprehending^ or 
feigning to apprehend, the disgrace of being dragged to 
prison, left his home to take sanctuary in a shrine in the 
suburbs of the city, held in peculiar reverence by the 
Mohammedans. The mob fell back as the magistrate^ 
party advanced, but when near the Mufti's residence they 
turned, and in order to cover his flight, barred further 
access. . The horsemen who were sent to clear the passage 
were resolutely resisted by the people, who were armed 
with swords and pikes, and two of the troopers werS 



ABMID ASmiBLAGS. 

ipDadandMimiliroiiiided. The Sipahis then fired, but^ BOOK 11. 
dthwigh many feP, the rioters stood their ground until chap. in. 
tbe eaeape of Mohammed Aiwaz was aecored : they then 



The Mufti received a slight wound in the ^^^^ 
jiAay, liiit he effected his retreat to the shrine of Shah^ 
inn^ and there his associates hoisting the green flag of 
Idem, proolaimed that the religion of the faithful was in 
daniger. He was immediately joined by a great part of 
jkhe mrmed population of the town, and letters having been 
deBp«tched to the surrounding districts, numbers of reso- 
hite and enthusiastic Mohammedans flocked to his rescue, 
partionkriy from the towns of Pilibhit, Shahjehanpur, and 
Bampur, the two last being comprised in the independent 
lagir of Ahmed Ali Khan, the Nawab of Bampur. Belir 
gioiis enthusiasm, national aversion, and the love of tu- 
nniltuons excitement, thus combined to attract recruits to 
the standard, and, in the course of two days, assembled 
some five or six thousand men, armed with swords and 
matehlocks, scarcely knowing for what they were about to 
eootend, but not the less resolved to peril their lives in 
ifaaoontest^ 

On their part, the European functionaries were active 
in pveparing for the encounter. The force at their dispo- 
sal oonaisted only of about two hundred and seventy men 
of the Snd battalion of the 27th regiment of Native in- 
ftntiy, with two guns, under Captain Boscawen, and one 
hnndred and fifty of a Provincial Battalion commanded by 
JdmxL Lucas. Two companies of the former were imme- 
diaiely posted near the mosque to keep the Mufti and his 
adherents in check, while the cantonments and European 
resideiits were imder the protection of the remainder. 
Applioation for reinforcements was despatched to the 
stations, and Captain Cunningham, with a regi- 



* QrMiteiaggention prevailed in the reported xramben of the insurgents- 
nicy were said to amoant to five thousand matchlockmen, seven thousand 
—e i d siii en, and a large body armed with spears and clubs. One thousand 
tf« hundred matchlocks were said to have come from Pilibhit alone, the wbole 
of the raibliit party nut exceeding three or four huadred. About the same 
andter moved from Rampnr, but did not all arrive in time. There is nowhere 
anj exact xeptwt ot the number engaged, but that stated in the text seems to 
te moat pr^Ue. Had time permitted, the multitude wonld have greatly 
teenaaed, as many bodies were on the march, when news of flie result of the 
aetton sent them back.— Asiatic Monthly Journal, Jan. 5, 1817. In the evidence 
ni ll^lor Macan, be states that ten or fifteen thousand men assembled in 181$ 
at BvaUlj^— €onm. Gomm. Evid, Military, p. S09< 



SOOfC IL ment of irregdior hone^ and M^ok BiQhMd% nHh: thft 
(!HAP. XII. 2iid battalion of. the ISfch H. L, marehed ^»"'»*»^"*"^)r 

from MoFBdabad ; both oorpa made £areed manlia^ audi 

^^^' the fonner arrived on the ground on the lOtB, tils' liHir 
on the 21st. In the mean time^ repeated GonfareiioeaiM» 
held /with the Mufti and his ehii^ adherents bj. Mmm 
deputed by the magistrate. The Mufti, would imllingl^' 
have listened to terms, but he oould not allay the jtan 
which he had been so instrumental in rouaing-; ani 
many of the more respectable individuals^ ioolodixig tiw 
members of the fiunily of Hafiz Behmat^ who had at fink 
joiued the insurgents withdrew, and left them-to the on- 
governable passions, which listened to no contrauL ISm 
i-ioters declared that they would not be satisfied^ nor- !»• 
tire, unless the Choukidar tax was abolished — the-Ko^ 
wal was delivered up to them to sufler the law of retaUa* 
tion for the blood shed on the 16th ; provision was made 
for the families of those who fell on that oooaaioDy aikka 
general pardon was proclaimed. As compliance with.thflN 
demands was refused, they hastened to a. decision, of tfaa 
struggle before the junction of the 13th, of the approadi 
of which they were aware. On the morning of thie Slit, 
they signalized their purpose by murdering a young gB» 
tleman, the son of Mr. Leyoester, one of the Judges of t&r 
Court of Circuit, as he passed peaceably and unarmed from 
one military iM>st to another. This was followed bgp wk. 
onset upon the troops who were drawn out to reo e iw 
them. A short distance divided the encampmanti of Ite 
infantry from that of the irregular horse ; the interreniqg' 
apace, a plain covered with Mohammedan, tomba^ was oc- 
cupied by the rioters. Their first attack was made npoit 
the Sipahxs, whom they greatly outnumbered and ain^ 
rounded. Being formed in a square the troopa repuhad; 
every charge, although the assailants fought with fury ; 
some of them making their way into the square, whers 
they were cut down or bayoneted. On his side^ Captwn 
Cunningham's horse charged the masses of themcdtitade, 
and threw them into confusion. Bepulsed in their fiw- 
ward movements^ they took up their ground in a grove; 
defended by a low wall, but were soon driven out of ib by 
the troopa, who pursued them into the old town and- ast 
fire to the huts in which they had taken shelter: Thiar 
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jH^ait; end: to the oonfliot. The inamgento diapersod, BOOR JI. 
Imiog beWeen- thne: and four hundred dead, and a GHAr. iii. 
jgrmhMi numbar mounded and taken priaonera. Hm loaa — 
<q£ the troopa-tMN inoonaidenibW The arriTal of the 13th ^^^ ^- 
«ooa asAor aaaund the viotory. The leault of thia en- 
g Ug pm ept "waa a legitimate subject of congratulation, aa 
tiift auooeaa. of the rioterawould, in all probability, haye 
been a aignal for tiie riaing of the whole province^ and 
titt oonunenoement of an insurreotion, whicli could not 
have been aappreeaed without much loes of life and the 
aggravated hatred of the peo^de. The town aubmitted 
peaeea b i y to ihib regulations. Of the rioters, the Mufti 
and some of the principal ringleaders quitted the Com- 
pany a territories, and were never allowed to return. A 
few of Idioae who were apprehended were brought to trial 
before the Court of Circuity but were dismissed, after 
soBie detention^ for want of evidence to convict them ; 
the: greater number were at once pardoned, and set at. 
liberty on promise of goo<l behaviour at the suggested in- 
teraeaaion of: their countrymen in the ranks both of the 
Provinoiai corpa and the RohiUa horse, who had faithfully 
di a a ha rged their duty, although in deadly conflict with 
many of their relatives and friends ; the principles of mil- 
itaiy honour and allegianoe silencing, in a remarkable 
manner, on this ooeasion, the promptings of natural 
afibetion.. Grreat courage and constancy were displayed in 
the^aoppreaaioii of the tumult ; but it would probably not 
hftpe oeourred had the people of Bareilly been taught to 
thoae placed in authority over them with confi* 
and'good-wilL' 
The othee prooeedingsin the weetem provinces, although 
cf a move imposing, character, involved considerations of 
infbiicfr importance, as popular fioeling was rather in unison 
withy, than arrayed against^ the measures of the Gk>vem- 
mentk The forbearance or negligence of former adminis- 
tzaiions-had allowed a few of the great Talukdors of the 
Doabi to setain many of the privileges which the most 

* Twm/^T'vm UUtd, aUty-two wounded. 

* A Otaimittee of Inquiry vma appointed by the Government to Inreatlfite 
tiM «a«Ma at.tbmdUbBtrtmr.B, thr condmfcof ttao paUttlc utteert, imd tto sttitB 
U y«liUo. fccUng in Uobilkhand. Tte details i» the teoU are taken chiefly 
fraa thi report nuul6 in censeqnenco in An^^tst, 1B16, and from the«ecom-!> 

I ftartHnil Mg. BecQgdfc 
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UOOK ir. considerable of their order had usurped, dniixig the pie- 
4:!HAP. III. ceding times of anarchy; and although the distrieb^ftr 

1— the revenues of which they were hield aooountablfl^ iww 

1 '^ 1 (>* not intended to be exempted from the juzisdiotioQ of fill 
Company's officers, yet no measures had been fbrmal^ 
adopted to bring them within the sphere of the xegnillr 
tions. The Talukdars were silently suffered to ezieras6 
supreme judicial authority within their own eataiei^ to 
regulate their own police, to keep up large bodies tf 
military followers, and to convert their places of reaidancfc 
into fortresses of formidable extent and strength. Of 
these petty chiefbainfl^ one of the most considenkble wli 
Dayaram, Talukdar or Zemindar of a number of village! 
in the Doab, in the district of Aligerh. His reeideoee 
was at the fort and adjacent walled town of Hatras. Tlia 
fort was of the usual construction of similar strongfadda^ 
built of mud, or rather of sun-dried clay, having vraUs of 
great height and thickness, with towers at the aogle% 
mounting a number of guns, and defended by a veiy broad 
and deep ditch. The town was also protected by a wsU 
and a ditch. The force kept up by Dayaram was about 
eight thousand strong, of which three thousand five hmi- 
dred were horse. 

The consequence of possessing so many of the attributfli 
of independence were a belief in its reality and a spirit d 
opposition to any interference with its exercise. Whila 
professing obedience to the will of the Qovemment^ iUb 
authority of its officers was perpetually evaded or defied, 
and although the revenue was duly discharged, yet tbe 
means by which it was collected were often oppreaaif^ 
and tyrannical, and the villagers in vain appealed to the 
protection of the paramount power: any attempt to 
enforce either civil or criminal justice within the lUnk 
was baffled or resisted: criminals were either openly 
sheltered, or covertly enabled to escape from puniahment^ 
and gangs of robbers were permitted to fix their head- 
quarters in the country of tho Talukdar, on condition of 
])aying him a share of the spoils, levied from the adjoining 
districts. These evils had been frequently noticed by 
the Government, the Landholders menaced with its dii- 
pleasure, and the judicial officers directed to carry the 
regulations into efiect ; but the demolition of their IMi 
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an indispensable preliminary to the humiliation of BOOK II. 
tbeir posseasora^ and this it had not hitherto been found osap.iu. 

oooTenient or deemed prudent to attempt The Governor- 

General in Oounoil now determined to take advantage of l^i'»- 
Hbe oonoentration of troops in progress in the Western 
fhiivincefl^ and to aooomplbh the extinction of the power 
of the contumacious landholders, if necessary, by military 
operations. Dayaram, as the most powerful and most 
andacious^was accordingly required to testify the sincerity 
d bis profession of allegiance, by disbanding lus troops 
and dimnantling his fortress of Hatras; and a strong 
dlTision,* under the command of General Marshall, took 
ibe field in the beginning of the year, to show that the 
leqniaition was not to be trifled with. 

The troops employed against Hatras marched from the 
aeTeral military stations of Cawnpur, Muttra, and Meerut, 
earlty in February, and the fort was completely invested 
hj the ISth of that month. Overtures of submission 
were made by Dayaram, but the demolition of his strong- 
hold was a condition to which he could not be prevailed 
upon to yield, and recourse being necessarily had to com- 
poLdon, batteries were opened against the town and fort, 
and a vigorous bombardment was kept up upon the latter. 
A practical breach was efiected in the walls of the town 
bgr the Sdrd, but the garrison avoided a storm, and evacu- 
Med the place on the following morning. The bombard- 
BMnt of the fort continued with increased activity, and 
moat of the buildings were in ruins. On the 2nd of March, 
« diell made its way into the powder magazine, and was 
followed by a tremendous explosion, which completed the 
work of desolation within the ramparts. The besieged 
atfll maintained a show of resistance, and returned the 
file of the batteries ; but Dayaram, now convinced of the 
fixtility of resistance, and alarmed for his safety, effected 
his escape at midnight with a small body of retainers. 
They were encountered by a party of the dragoons, but 

1 It eonriited of tlM Sth and 34th light drasotms. 3rd and 7th N. C, lAt and 
tirti BfltiflK bona and rocket troop; his Majestj's Uth and 87th re);iineniSt 
niof NatiTe Inftntrj, the tad battalion of the Ist, Ist battalion of the 11 th, 
lad tattaUoB of the 12th, 2nd battalion of the 15th, 2nd battalion of the 2.^th. 
VUft iMttaUon of the SStfa, and 2nd grenadier battalion. Besides artiller}' and 
liooMra, the ordnance comprised seventy-one mortars and howitzers, ai.d 
a^ty-flmr battering gons (24 and IS-ponnders), besides 12-ponnders for enfil: • 
4iag; the wh^ under the directkni of lC^}or Anbiuy is dUef engineer. 
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BOOK II. made good their retreaiy oftor infliddug num Iom ttib 

oHAP.iii. they Buffered, being armed with hack and bnwit-pktM 

■ and gaimtlets of aieeL The alarm being gifven, the traopa 

1816. yffoj^ immediately ordered to the gatei^ and, after W Bf- 

coming some resistance from those of the ganuon iAo> 

¥rere endeavouring to escape, they gained po ow won df 

the fortress. The capture of Hatras secured the retJfy 

submission of the other refractory landholders ; tand sodh 

anomalous structures, as mud forts, and fortified TiUagei^ 

disappeared from among the dwellings of a peaoefiil-popQ- 

lation. Dayaram took refuge with Amir Khm, but^ m 

the course of two years, was allowed to retum -to the 

Company^s territories, upon his promise of submissiQn, 

and ultimately received a i>ension in lieu of the •emdn- 

inents he had formerly derived from his fiscal agency 

i between the village conmiunity and the state. 

The comitries extending along the -Western Ao nlfaTy 
from the south of Behar to the l^orthem Circars, partake 
of the same general character, and consist, for l^e mmft 
part, of low ranges of hills, ofi-shoots from the 'Yindl^ 
chain, covered with dense forests, and thinly inhabited bjr 
barbarous tribes. The inhabitants, under various 
nations, may be regarded, perhai^s, as fragmentaiy 
nants of the original occupants of India, dispossessed of 
the level lands by foreign races, and driven to contend 
with the beasts of the forests for a scanty sustenance, and 
with the pestilential malaria of the thickets for a bnH 
and precarious existence. Nor had they been suffered fto 
enjoy these haunts in ite&oe ; adventiurers from the oon- 
queriug stock had penetrated into the most aooessiUe 
spots, and established their sway over petty principalitiaB, 
the lauds of which were distributed among their adherenls 
on the tenura of military service. On the habits of tin 
savage and the hunter were thus grafted the turbulence 
and insolence of military adventure; and the communitks 
were only prevented from degenerating into utter anarchy 
by the personal consideration enjoyed by those who were 
descended fram the original leaders, and were regarded as 
their natural chiefs. The Bajas, although often at feud 
with each other, or with their own dependents^ fonned 
the main cement of the ill-combined structure. It -was 
among these people, with very little knowledge of their 
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r, 'or 'Of tiMir muitsy that it was itteinptad to BOOK lU 
Mtndniob jadioml and fiscal amngements, bonpowed from cf lAr. in. 
"pnnoiploB and practice of highly civiliied sodety. 



"were perpetual breaches of the XNiblic l*^'^* 
on a petty but misohievoiiB scale, and 
eniplasnaKaatof troops in districts where the olimato 
■1MB the BBort formidable enemy to be encouitered. At 
"iilia time at which we are arriTed, the attention of the 
Ckwnsf m ncnt of Fort St. Qeorge was occupied by three 
d iff e n ett t rusngs in the Northern Circan, while that of 
Bangal -was called upon to suppress a violent but short- 
livsd odtbreak in Bamgerh, and a still more extensive and 
ppctmoied disturbance in Ciittack. 

'The Northern Oineare were generally in the occupancy 
4kf'flndi<^hiefiB as hare been above noticed, hereditary Rajas 
or Zemtndans, claiming political as well as territorial 
rights; and paying a tribute to the Government of the 
dajy but 'never acknowledging themselves as its function- 
<ariea in the eollection of revenue. They had been s(» 
trwied 'by the British Government, and a permanent 
■ottlemant was made with them for the amount of their 
tributML -With the settlement, however, came arrears, 
the vale of their lands, and the consequent insurrection 
4if the diie&, powerfully abetted by their adherents and 
teiMiitB. There came, also, the introduction of the judicial 
aystem andihe Daroga police, and the infliction of fraud 
Old violence upon a rude and barbarous race. Hesistance 
and disorder were the necessary results, and after fifty 
■yean* occupation the authority of the Government could 
seareely be considered as established. There was con- 
stantly some petty rebellion on the part of the Rajas, or 
there were disturbances arising out of their mutual quarrels 
or intrigues among their own people, which it was neces- 
■ary for the Gk>vemment to suppress. The task was 
■xduous^ for a great part of the country, consisting of hill 
and thicket, was as fatal as inaccessible, and order ^vas 
neivar re-established, without a prodigious sacrifice of life. 
In the first of the transactions under remark, the heredi- 
tary manager of Kimedi had been driven out by an adverso 
party, and his removal had been confirmed by the Govern- 
ment. In defiance of the sentence he endeavoured to 
reooTW hisautfaority, and » civil war distracted the district. 
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nOOK II. which led to serious outngea, and was omlj inaqiiiUiiMi 
CHAP. 1X1. by the seizure of the riogleaders and the o cmfiae mant of 

the manager. In the Moheri estate, the Bani, the nfm^ 

l^i^7. sentative of an ancient family, had been dispoaMaaed tf 
a fraudulent sale of the lands she inherited : attheq^ 
she was personally engaged in no oommottoOy yii hv 
tenants took up her cause, and not only expelled or nutf- 
dered the people of the intrusive purchaser, but the offioflB 
of the Police^ and committed extensive depredatioiis oa 
the neighbouring lands. The Raja of the hill coontiy tf 
Gumsar, in like manner was irritated by the attempts of 
the Police to bring him before the tribunal of the Gob- 
pany's courts, and, in the frenzy of his resentment 
perpetrated acts of violence which led to his tonSbk 
imprisonment. The people of Qumsar, a highly barbaiooi 
race, continued, nevertheless, in aima^ and committed tin 
most atrocious excesses upon the peaceable popolatioii of 
the lowlands, which were retaliated by the despatch of 
troops into the district. These disturbances were not 
repressed without the employment of five battsfions of 
infeintry and a regiment of cavalry, under the oommand 
of Ctonerai Rumley ; and, although the presence of M 
laige a force deterred the insurgents from assembling is 
any strength, yet they long lurked in the impenetnbk 
thickets on the borders of Cuttack and Gkmjam, prepand 
to resume their depredations in the latter, and lendhv 
their aid to the troubles which agitated the former pio- 
vince in 1817.* 

The wish of the Government to be relieved from tha 
irksome task of managing the turbulent Cherus and Klla^ 
wars, the military cultivators of Palamu, upon the sale of 
the Zemindari for arrears of revenue, induced them to 
transfer it, in 1816, to a neighbouring Zemindar, who 
consented to be responsible for the revenue at a reduced 
rate, and to superintend and manage the police. The 
villages were generally held by tenants who had been 
accustomed to consider themselves permanent oooupante^ 
at a fixed rate of assessment. Their new chief began his 
reign by raising the rents of some and wholly disposBesi- 

1 Reports on the State of the Northern Circan, bj Mr. W. Thackenij, ii 
March, 1819. Selections from the Records, L 974. Visit of Sir Thomas Xi 
to the Northern Circars, Januarj, 1818. Ibid. lift. 6ft6 ; alao MSS. Beocirdi. 
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iog othan : a general riaiiig ensued : the officers of the BOOK II. 
aywiwuiM* were attaoked, some were killed, the polioe cbap. ni. 
■ftations were demolished, and the riot was not put down ■ 
nithout the employment of a military force. As rights 1^1 '• 
■nctified by long prescription and popular estimation 
iftd undoubtedly been invaded, contrary to the intention 
li the Gkremment, the renter was removed, and the 
aaiiagement of the district taken under the immediate 
nperintendance of the Company, by which means order 
W9B, for a season at least, restored. 

In Cuttaok the insurrection was more extensive, and its 
npprescdon longer delayed. It arose out of the operation 
xf idle revenue enactments of the Qovemment ; but its 
minediate and exciting cause was the manner in which 
;lioee enactments were executed, the flagrant extortion 
md oru9l oppression practised by the subordinate func- 
of every department of the state. The natives of 
had always been proverbial for mental dulness, and 
^heir inaptitude for public duties occasioned, even under 
kheir own princes, while the country was yet a Hindu king- 
iom, the employment in all offices of trust of foreigners from 
khe neighbouring countries of Telingana and Bengal. The 
latter chiefly filled the public stations imder the English 
iBUgifltrateB and collectors, and, under a succession of supe- 
lion^ who seem to have exercised little vigilance or activity 
ill ocmtrolling their subordinates or in punishing corruption, 
preyed with impunity upon the helpless and bewildered 
population of the province, and rendered the Government 
Itelf dreaded and detested. 

The rigorous exaction of the Government assessment 
on the land everywhere calculated, in combination with 
i)te improvidence of the Zemindars, to lead to their im- 
poverii^iment and ruin, was peculiarly mischievous in 
Cdttack. The amount, originally calculated on an erro^ 
neous principle, was excessive, and, ' in oixier to discharge 

> Tht orlgliiBl assessment was compnted on an average of that which ap- 
pvnd to have been paid for some years to the Mahrattas, bat the Mahratta 
avHBiieiit WM liable to many deductions which were not admitted into the 
BrilM. Xren then it exceeded the average amount by l,6ft,000 rupees, the 
Mahratta being Bs. 10,15,000, the BriUsh Rs. 1 1 ,80,000. Under the periodical 
■DdprogreHiye assessnoents, however, this amount had been raised, in 1816-17, 
to Bi. llJftSiOOO. The augmentation had been made at random. In Ehurda 
the bUheit aaseisment under the former system never exceeded five annas per 
Mga; vndw the lat^r arrangement it amounted to seren and a half. 

Y0L.II. H 
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BOOK II. it> the Zemindars were compelled to raise their demandt 
ouAP. in. upon the people, who were generally wholly unable to p^f 

them. The Zemindars, consequently, fSell speedily^ inte 

1817. arrears, and their estates were sold to new men, either tD 
the revenue officers themselves, or their Bengsdi oonnfti;^ 
men, whose means of gratifying the cupidity of the poblift 
functionaries rendered many of their sales wholly cdJhadw 
and fraudulent;^ and sacrificed the original pn^rietw aol 
so much at the shrine of public good as of private emote» 
ment. ^ The intrusive Zemindars, odious from their req 
intrusion, and the sinister course well known to tb» 
people, by which their end was attained, eager to BMki 
the most of their purchases, incurred by their muipaiiil 
extortions still more intense hatred. By their ezactioiit 
the rents of the tenants were raised to the highest poesiUl 
amount^ and those who claimed to hold their lands « 
easy tex;ms, in lieu of certain services, were either Mf 
assessed, or were turned adrift.* These latter were^ fit 
the most part, the only persons in the province funiliir 
with the use of arms ; the F^iks, or militia and polige of 
the country under the Native Government ; and they wvt 
little inclined to submit with patience to the loss of their 
property and annihilation of their privileges. 

To these subjects of public distress and discontent WW 
added another pressure upon the people, in the extnnt 
enhancement of the price of an article of first neoeaai^, 
Salt, in consequence of the precipitate introduction of the 
Company's monopoly. The price was injudiciously fixed 
at a rate far beyond the means of the inhabitants of the 
province, being six or seven times that at which it hid 
been ordinarily sold.' The state benefited but oompaift* , 

1 Of 3,000 Zemindars who had contracted for the revenne in 1608, Cfntf 14M 
"were in possession in 1817-18. 

' Tlie Monshi of one of the Collectors purchased an estate, assessed at iB 
annual Jomma, of 50,000 rupees, for 23,000 rupees, — ^less than half • 
purchase. 

« The estate of Ilamishpore, althouRh one of those held at a qoit-rent, 
sold for arrears and bought by an opulent Bengali ; the disi>os8e88ed Zemin* 
dar \Tas, of course, one of the leaders of the insurrection. 

* Such were the effects of these measures that the people sold ever y tlii iife 
even to their wives and children, to obtain sustenance, and when all wssti- 
sufficient they abandoned their homes and fled into the forests. In the comi 
of 1816 between five and six thousand houses were thus deserted, and tbt 
country was becoming depopulated. 

6 On the extension of the monopoly to the southern divisions of Cnttadc, 
tho price in Khurda rose from about fourteen anas to six rupees per nuund. 
This was peculiarly oppressive to tho people of Urissa, as they wore acci» 
tomed to eat their boiled rice on the second day, when it Was stale and mfitt 
than originally intdpid. 
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tmly littie, for anoggling was almost openly practised by BOOK TL 
tiw veiy penMMis appointed to prevent it. Yet^ as the ghat. ni. 
iDioit tntdeiB kept up the prices, the people suffered — — ^ 
Mverelyy and were ripe for a revolt against the tiovem- 1817. 
BMut^ by whose measures and whose agents^ they were 
deprived of the means of procuring the necessaries of life. 
Kor were the judicial arrangements of their new rulers 
ksB obnoxious to the simple and ignonuit inhabitants, 
aocQstomed to summary and informal decision. Unao- 
qaainted with the veiy language of the regulations,' and 
incapable of comprehending the forms of the courts, they 
fBODd themselves entirely at the mercy of the public 
cffioeri^ and were made to pay heavily for justice, which, 
in the end, they seldom attained. The police was a still 
more insufferable grievance ; in lieu of the native Paiks, 
Darogas and their myrmidons were introduced, and were 
as rapaoicus as they were inefficient. Property was anni- 
hilated, and little security for person survived.' 

The province of Cuttack was distributed between two 
fhiwwi of occupants ; those who cultivated the Mogul- 
handi, the open and most productive part of the country, 
and the people of the Bajwara, which, on one side of the 
Ifogulbandi, extended in a narrow slip along the sea coast, 
and, on the other hand, spread westward over a broad 
expanse of hill and wilderness. The estates of the Mogul- 
bandi were assessed on the same principles as those in 
Bengal ; the Bigwara estates, consisting of tracts ill adapted 
to cultivation, were held at a low quit rent, and on the 
condition of military service. ^ One of the most consider- 
able was the district of Khurda, lying a short distance 
west of the celebrated shrine of Jagannath. It was the 
Zemizidari of the Baja of Khurda, who was dear to the 

> Tbej were in Bengali. 

* Tlie police Daroga of Khnrda contrived, In the coarse of a kw rears, to 
eKfeort • lakh of rupees (10,000/.) firom the villagers. The Scricltadar of the 
CivU Coort of Cnttack was convicted of having taken bribes to the extent <^ 
about 60,000 rupees (6,000/.) in a few cases, and had realised a very large pro- 
perty \jj an unchecked coarse of similar corruption. It is worthy of note that 
tte officers of the courts who were punished for their malpractices were all 
Mohammedans. Ilindu functionaries would not probably have been more 
hnimt under tnch a system, but they would have been less daring, le« 
tgrmmical, and might have been less insatiable ; at any rate, they would have 
teea leas otaozlooa to the Uriya population, although a dislike of Bengalis 
aanu to hare been a national feeling. One of the grievances urged by the 
i—ageut s was, that ** a parcel of Bengalis pretended to be their masters." 

* Aoeount of Ortaw, by A. StirUng.— Aaiatic Beaearches, toI. zt. 
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BOOK XL people, as the herediiaiy descendant of the once poweiM 

OHAP. III. Qajapati kings of Orissa^ the acknowledged head of ihtt 

' several petty chiefs, and who was invested with additional 

.1^17. sanctity from his having the hereditary privilege of bentf 

the sweeper of the temple of '^hno. The estate a 

Khurda had been held under the Mahrattas, at a li^t quii* 

rent ; under thie English authorities, it was assessed at I 

rate at which the Eaja declined to bold it, * and he im 

accordingly allowed to reside at Puri, in discbarge of til 

duties in the temple, upon a yearly malikana, while til 

lands were taken under the management of the* revenue 

officers. Their management, in the course of a few yea% 

reduced the people to poverty and despair, and this po^ 

vince was consequently the seat of the first and inoiift 

violent disorders. 

The dispossessed Paiks and Ryots of Khurda found a 
bold and active leader in Jagbandhu, who was the here- 
ditary Bakhshi, or paymaster and commander of the Bqft 
of Khurda, and proprietor of a landed estate in the po- 
vince. By a course of chicanery and fraud, in which the 
native officers were chiefly concerned, he was deprived of 
his patrimony, and told to seek redress in the coorts of 
law. He was too poor and too impatient of wrong to 
appeal to such tardy and uncertain protection, and rashl^i 
though pardonably, attempted to vindicate his own ri^iii 
by the instrumentality of popular insurrection. Assisted 
by a body of the wild tribes of Gumsar, and joined by a 
number of Paiks and unhoused Byots, he appeared in the 
chief village of Khurda, attacked and put the police to 
flight, and killed some of the people ; set the station on 
fire, and plundered and burnt the office of the government 
collector. No injury was done to any one unconnected 
with the Government. The success of this attack was 
soon spread abroad ; the whole province was in a state of 
insurrection, and Jagbandhu, in a few weeks, was at 1^ 
head of above three thousand rioters, armed with swordBi 
spears, bows and arrows, and a few matchlocks. 

1 The Raja paid to the Mahrattas, vrhen they could compel hfm to pay any* 
thing, 15,000 rupees a-year, but he often evaded the payment. He was wOUflf 
to entraee for doable the amount to the British ' Government, but a lakh, or 
100,000 rupees was demanded. This he declared himself unable to discba^ 
It wan, however, raised, and in 1816 augmented to 1,38,000 rupees, of whkk 
25,000 mpeea were paid to the Ri^a for subsistence. 
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Aa soon as news of the tumult reached Cuttack, a BOOK II. 
leAaehment of troops was despatched to Khurda ; a party ckap. iir. 
Iram which, sent out to collect provisions, was surprised ■ 

it the pass of Ganjpura, and was driven back on the main 1817. 
tody, with the loss of an officer, Ensign Faris, command- 
og it. The rest of the detachment fell back to Pipli 
Ofluig their baggage and cattle. A second attempt made 
9y the magistrate, with a military guard, to enter Khurda, 
iuled, and the party retreated to Cuttack, harassed by the 
nauTgenta Jagbandhu was, in consequence, emboldened 
so advance to the town of Jagannath, of which he took 
Mssession. The only force at this place consisted of 
iboat eighty Sipahis, while the rioters were estimated at 
bar thousand. The town was plundered ; the fort, build- 
ings^ and bungalows were set on fire, and the troops star 
tioned for the defence of the collector's house and treasury, 
■ere attacked ; they repulsed the assailants, but the officer 
MKomanding judged it expedient to retreat with the 
pdblic treasure to Cuttack. This afifair contributed to 
Bxtend the insurrection, and every district in which the 
incient proprietors had been deprived of their estates, was 
ki arms. The triumph of the rebels at Puri, was short- 
lived. One of their objects in marching thither had been 
to place their Baja at their head ; but his fears or his 
pradence deterred him from connecting himself with the 
disturbance, and one material element of opposition was 
thna defective. At the same time, Capt. Le Fevre, with 
the gpreater part of the 1st battalion of the 18th N. I., 
marched from Khurda to recover Puri. At Devendra, the 
Ittttalion was encountered by the Uriyas, and an action 
Qosued, which speedily terminated in their defeat. Puri 
yna re-occupied, and the person of the Eaja being secured, 
ha was removed to Cuttack. 

Although the affair at Devendra showed that the insur- 
gents were wholly unable to cope with the regular troops, 
the disturbances were far from being allayed. Khurda 
iras entirely in their possession, and in the beginning of 
May, a body of above two thousand made an attack upon 
a detachment at Pipli in the neighbourhood. It was 
repolsed, and the rebels never afterwards appeared in 
htoo ; but risings took place in Limbai, Kurdes, and Ku- 
jang^ which the civil power was unable to restrsdn, and to 
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BOOK IL BuppreBs which it was necessary to staticm troofMi in ilia 
GHAT, ub provinces. Martial law was prodaimed, reinfbrccmflnli 
were despatched to Cuttack, and General Sir CMuM 



1818. tindell was ordered to take the command, with addituNul 
authority, as joint commissioner with the judge aai 
magistrate. By the military dispositionB which wtn 
made, and, in a still greater degree, by the assuranoea heli 
out to the people by the military commissionery that ikair 
grievances, if peaceably represented, would be listened to 
and redressed, tranquillity, through the greater pari d 
the troubled districts, was restored by the end of the jmt 
Jagbandhu, and some of the leaders, still, however, kqft 
aloof, and lurked for a while in the wild tracts' along tht 
upper course of the Mahanadi ; but driven from thenoe hf 
the combined operation of detachments sent &om Cottiflk 
to Bead, and others from Sambhalpur, they retreated to 
Khanpur, in the south-west angle of the proTiDce^ when 
the Ehunds of Gumsar gave them shelter ; and, althoqj^ 
large rewards were offered for their apprehension, none d 
their adherents proved treacherous, none of the people d 
the country were tempted to betray them. 

The tranquillity of Cuttack was confirmed by tlis 
appointment of a special commissioner, > with extensiTB 
powers ; and by the measures and enactments of the 
Government, adopted at his suggestion, large remisBkoi 
of arrears and reductions in the assessment were nuuk^* 
and the revenue officers were authoiized, at discietioD, to 
suspend the sale of the estates of defaulters, and xathv 
subject their persons to imprisonment.* A new setUe- 
ment was made for three years :^ such of the native offioaB 

> Mr. Eer, and afterwards upon his death, Mr. Blunt. Besides ttiit ft i r i rtlfffttf 
benefits derived from this arrangement, through the employment of IntelllseBt 
and upright Commissioners, we owe to it a descriptive and hlatoiiMl aoeoot 
of Qrissa, of great interest and value, drawn up by the Secretary to the Oon- 
mission, Mr. Andrew Stb*ling, a member of the civil service of Bengtl, ttnd 
one of its brightest ornaments, although his career was cut short by ft tM 
early death. The account is printed in the Asiatic Kesearches, vol. xr. 

s Whon the Commissioner reached Cuttack, the balance of arrears ei aesJed 
nineteen lakhs of rupees, (£190,000) of which about six were remitted; the 
consequence was the realization of the revenues of the year 1818-19, wl&s 
very trifling balance, and with a verv limited recourse to the measore of s 
public sale. The revenue on the tributary Mehals was reduced from Rs. 
333,000 to 206.000. More attention than heretofore was paid to the tenures, 
and in the estates held imder the Government, settlements were made wltt 
the Ryots. Revenue Letter from Bengal, 30th March, 1821. Setecti(«s firoa 
the Records, ilL 68. 

s Reg. z. of 181& * JXtg. xiH. of 1819. 
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>i IS Iiad been most notorious for extortion and oppression, BOOK II. 

c irare deservedly punished, and such of their European cuap. hi. 

ri npeiiors as were considered to be implicated in the causes — ^— 

si t£ the insurrectioD, were removed. Some of the unhappy 

J pQople wbo bad been driven into rebellion lost their lives 

- h actioDy and others, taken with arms in their hands, 

s^ mSsred death under the operation of martial law : when 

^ ftat ceased, the ofifenders were ti-ausferred to the dvil 

^ power, and many were condemned to a prolonged period 

p_ «f confinement and hard labour. By these several means 

k| cf severity and conciliation, the province was so entirely 

£( tranquillized, that in August, 1819, a general amnesty was 

ij proclaimed, with the exception of a few of the leaders. 

3^ Some years elapsed before they were considered to be 

^ objects of clemency ; but, in 1825, Jagbandhu was induced 

fe^- to surrender himself, and was allowed to reside in Cuttack 

-jj upon a pension from the Government. This event extin- 

^ (oished the last spark of rebellion in which the people 

^ vere much less to blame than the functionaries of the 

rf skate, whether native or European, the former having 

tomorselessly aggravated, by corruption and tyranny, 

intolerable burthens; the latter having permitted free 

r soope to their subordinates, neglected to make themselves 

acquainted with the institutions of the country and the 

eircamstanoes of the people, and having omitted to 

Ining to the knowledge of the Government the utter 

'^ inapplicability to Cuttack of arrangements which, whether 

apj^cable or not, had been imposed upon the agricultural 

ik^Hilation of Bengal. ^ 

These transactions, however illustrative of the state of 
Indian society, and instructive to the British Government 
in regard to their future relations with their native sub- 
jects^ attracted little notice; and may, perhaps, excite 
little interest amidst the more momentous political and 
military transactions which, about the same period, con- 
vulsed the whole of Hindustan. 

1 Printed Correspondence relating to Gattack, Selestious from the Becordi, 
VLUi and M.S Beoords. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

delations with Poona, — Designs of the PeshwcL — /•- 
fluence of Trimbak Rao, — Claims an Baroda, — JRi- 
sion of Oangadhar Sdstri to Poona. — CoUUy reeeiwed. 
— Other Agents. — Change of Treatment. — ApparaU 
cordiality. — Offence given to the PesJ^wa. — Joumsjf to 
Punderpur. — Murder of Oangadhar. — Inguiry it- 
manded. — Trimhak implicated. — Resident dmands 
his Arrest. — Peshwa reluctant, — Compelled to give 
him up. — Trimhak confined at Thanna. — Diicm- 
tent of Mahratta Princes, — Objection of the Raja (^ 
Nagpur to a Subsidiary Alliance, — His Designs uponk 
Bhopal. — Unites with Sindhia against the Namab.^^ 
Siege of Bhopal. — Oallant Defence. — Besiegers frfih. 
— Preparations of Sindhia. — British Interferenes,'- 
Sindhia indignant, but suspends Operations. — Allianoe 
not formed. — Death of the Nawah, and of the Raja of 
Nagpur. — Apa Saheb Regent. — Subsidiary AUianoe 
concluded, — Sindhia, — His Intrigues, '-^ Disorders of 
his Government. — His Policy. — Son and Successor of 
Mulhar Rao Holkar adopted, — Tulasi Bai RegenL'- 
Balaram Seth Minister. — Put to Death, — Troopi 
Mutiny. — Flight of the Regent and Young Raja,-^ 
Tantia J6g Minister, — Reconciliation negotiated, — 
State of Affairs in Rajputana. — Chand Sing defeats ths 
Mohammedans. — Defeated by them. — Jaypur ravaged 
by Amir Khan. — Rajas of Jaypur and Jodhpur recoil 
died by his Mediation. — Fresh Qv/irrelsy and both 
States laid waste. — The Khan marches to Jodhpur,'-' 
Domestic Intrigues. — The Minister and Family Priest 
of the Raja assassinated. — Man Sing feigns Ind>ecilitf/f 
and abdicates. — Contintiance of Amir Khan's Depredor 
tions. — Distracted State of Central India. 

BOOK II. npHE political relations established with the court of 

CHAP. IV. -*• Poona, had borne, as we have remarked, for some time 

■ past, an uneasy complexion. The claims of the Peshwa 

1814. upon Baroda and Hyderabad, still remained unadjusted, 

and he ascribed the delay to the purposed procrastination 

of the British authorities. Their intervention also pro- 
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tecied the estates of his feudatories from his secret or BOOK II. 
open encroachments, and his title to be regarded as the chaf. it. 
head of the Mahratta confederacy, which the other leading ■ 

members were willing to acknowledge, was avowedly ^1^- 
withheld from him by the British Qovemment. Notwith* 
standing the unequivocal tone in which their determina^ 
tion to disallow the resumption of this supremacy was 
declared, Baji Rao had never desisted from unavowed 
intrigues for its attainment, and, in violation of the terms 
of the treaty of Bassein, had constantly maintained agents 
at the Courts of GwaUor, Indore, and Nagpur, and carried 
(my with little affectation of concealment, negotiations 
with the Bhonsla, Siudhia, and Holkar. It may be doubted^ 
however, if he ever entertained a design to engage in any 
serious collision with the British Government. Although 
bold in plotting, and tenacious of his purposes, Baji Rao 
was utterly deficient in personal intrepidity, and trusted 
rather to persevering and secret intrigue, than to resolute 
and open defiance. The Peshwa was not without ability, 
nor incapable of exertion, but his abilities were counter- 
acted by habits of vicious indulgence, and a disposition 
naturally indolent, rendered his fits of activity imfrequent 
and of short duration. His ambition might have over^ 
come his love of pleasure and ease, had not his excessive 
timidity deterred him from enterprises involving a hazard 
of personal safety, and induced him to have recourse to 
profound dissimulation for the furtherance of his designs. 
Suspicious and jealous of his principal officers, the Peshwa 
gave them but a partial and imperfect confidence, and 
placed his sole reliance upon individuals of low origin and 
inferior station, who were entirely dependent upon his 
£&Your for distinction, and who repaid his patronage with 
unhesitating submission to his will. Although arrogant 
and self-sufficient in general, he allowed himself some- 
times to be controuled by the boldness of his advisers, and 
to be hurried into actions which were contrary to his own 
plans, and repugnant to his nature. Not unfrequently 
feeble and capricious, Baji Rao was remarkable for his ad- 
herence to any favourite project, and for the perseverance 
with which he pursued it, although it might be laid aside 
occasionally for such considerable intervals, that it seemed 
to have been abandoned or forgotten. Nor was he less 
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BOOK n. eamtuit in Ids maiigiiitj — an ciftmj e wwm n&wer fiagif e n , 
cBAr. IT. h/imffw%T iwiioto tiie snaprasiao ot lus veaaEtiiMnl^ snd loB 

— '__ TCDgmioe nas rara^ bowcrw loq|r its infiietioD mi^i \m 

^^^ dekyed. Wben not under th» inflnoiee of Tindiclm 
feelingH, he urns miM and lardy qwei ; hems aerapiiloai 
in his pecimimTydettlbigSy fiiigil thoa^ noi pttsimonM^ 
eantioas in his oondacty and dignified in his deportmeni^ 
and gifted with singnlar powen <rf^ inainaation and pef> 
soaaion. As a Brahman he profesaed a strict oha a r m m 
of the finrms of the Hinda ^th, and, a shiTS to the 
grossest sopeistitioii, he deroied a large portion of Ym 
revenae to the support of retigions indiTiduab and isfiti- 
tntioDS ; and a large portion <^ his time to the practioe d 
religious rites and ^grimages to Tarious holy plaees 
within his doininions» to the great interrapiion of tbe 
pahlic afiairs and diminntion of the poUie leBomeeB. 
The latter were also seriooslj impaired bj the yidmis 
system which prevailed of &rmiDg the revennes ; hat, 
upon the whole, the country was not badly administered, 
and the people were prosperous and oontented under the 
Peshwa's government. It was only necessary for this 
ruler to have submitted resignedly to a condition from 
which he could not hope to extricate himself to have 
been one of the most opulent and independent of the 
princes who had been compelled to submit to Britiah 
supremacy. 

The prospects which clouded the commenoement of the 
administration of Lord Moira, and the possibility that the 
war with Nepal might lead to hostilities on a wider soale^ 
emboldened some of the confidential advisers of Baji Bao 
to assume a more lofty style of lauguage, and to talk of 
their master^s rights, not ouly to the first among the 
Mahratta chiefs, but even to the tribute which former 
Peshwas had levied from Bengal. At the head oi the 
party was Trimbakji Danglia, the principal favourite dT 
Baji Eao, and a devoted servant, though a most unfit and 
mischievous counsellor. He had been originally a courier 
and spy, in which capacities he attracted the notice of 
Baji !l^o by his intelligence and activity: he rose ra- 
pidly to wealth and authority — became the associate of 
Baji Hao in his private pleasures, and the confidant of all 
his feelings and designs — and the object — the only one 



peshwa's claims on the gaekwab. ^ 

•^of hia afiaetian. Id requital of the Peahwa'a aitaidi- Bi 
flMBi^ Trimbak adopted unhesitatiuglj all his yiewa and ch. * 
•mtimfiiiii^ imbibed all hia aTeniona for hia allies, and in — ^' '^* 
the ferronr of his deyotedneas, aa well as in the ignorance ^^^ 
of his origin, and the presumption generated bj his sudden 
elfiTatioii, dropped the veil of Mahratta diplomacy, and 
g»ve utterance to hia opinions, with a degree of hardihood 
wliick, howerer, gratifying to the Peshwa's pride, waamoat 
detrimental to his interests.' The licence of expresaioa 
^diieh was allowed to Trimbak by the Peshwa, was a vica- 
nous ezpreaaion of the thoughts which were cherished in 
the bosom of the latter. 

The adjustment of the Peshwa's claims upon the Gaek- 
war, described in a former page, although yet undeter- 
mined, was still professedly under investigation, and 
about this time other claims were advanced. A participa- 
tion in the tribute payable by the chiefs of Kattiwar, had 
always been demanded by the court of Poona, and had 
been, in some cases, realised through the Gaekwar, as the 
Beshwa's representative. It was now insisted that the 
collection should be made direct, and in what manner, and 
to what extent, the government of Poona should think 
proper ; but this was held to be inconsistent with the 
engagements which had been entered into by the British 
Government with the chie& of Kattiwar ; and although 
the right to a defined amount of tribute was recognised, 
yet a daim of an indefinite extent was denied ; and in 
order to prevent any unauthorised exactions, the Peshwa 
was told that the collection would be retained in the hands 
of the British officers. Another subject of dispute was, 
the furm of a portion of the revenues of Ahmedabad, 
which had been held by the Gaekwar of the Peshwa for 
ten yeare^ expiring in 1814. The court of Baroda 
desired its renewal in perpetuity, in order to obviate the 
chance of disputes arising from a division and conflict of 
authority, and the object was too reasonable not to be 
supported by the British Gk}vemment. On the other 
hjoid, it was the policy of the court of Poona to keep open 
so fertile a subject of contest, and so plausible a plea for 

> B is i iw^fa***^ by Mr. Prinaep, that in a conference at which the rights of 
tbe PeshwA were diacnaaed, this maa asserted their comprehending the Cbonth 
of Bengal ceded ty Alhrerdi Khan, and that of Mjsore, agreed to hj Uyder 
Ali.— Trannctioos, S, p. 320, note. 
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BOOK 11* negotiation with the Qaekwar, and the Peshwa, therefore, 
CHAP* IV. declined to renew the lease. In the hope of adjusting tbifl 

— -^ matter, as well as of accelerating an amicahle settle^ 

^^^* ment of the other points in dispute, the despatch of 
an agent from Baroda to Poena was sanctioned by the 
government of Bengal, and Gangadhar Sastri, who was 
familiar with the subjects in dispute, and who possessed 
the confidence of the British residents at both courts^ was 
selected for the office. The formal guarantee of the 
British GoverDment was engaged for his personal safety,— 
a precaution with which he thought it necessary to be 
armed, before he trusted himself within the treacherous 
circle of the court of Poena. 

The choice of the negotiator was by no means agreeable 
to the Peshwa and his advisers, as they well knew the 
acumen and firmness of Gkingadhar, and his steady devo- 
tion to the British. His reception was accordingly odd 
and discouraging, and, for some time, no disposition was 
shown to enter into any communication with him upon 
the subjects of the mission. Nor had the Sastri to com- 
plain alone of the unfriendly spirit manifested by the 
Peshwa and his ministers, — a powerful party in his own 
court, with the concurrence of the imbecile sovereign of 
Guzerat himself, undertook to counteract his negotiations ; 
and Govind Eao Bandoji Gaekwar, an agent of the dis** 
carded minister Sitaram, — with Bhagavant Rao Gaekwar, 
an illegitimate brother of Anand Rao, and representative 
of the interior of the palace of Baroda, also in the interest 
of Sitaram, were sent to Poona, almost simultaneously 
with the Sastri, to assure the Peshwa, that if he would 
bring about the restoration of Sitaram to the office of 
Dewan, all his claims should be immediately complied 
with, and his supremacy be acknowledged. The bait was 
tempting, and although success was httle probable, yet an 
additional inducement was thus supplied to treat the 
Sastri with neglect, and the very institution of the intrigue 
was too congenial to the Peshwa's character, for him to 
resist the temptation of plunging into its dark and dan- 
gerous labyrinth. 

Well acquainted with the counteracting forces which 
were secretly at work, and despairing of obtaining an au- 
dience, Gangadhai' applied for permission to return to 
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Bnoda^ when afraid of exciting the serious displeasure of BOOK IL 
the British GoYermnent by the abrupt close of negotia- chap. xv. 
tfans, undertaken at their earnest recommendation, and re- ■ 
called to a sense of the risk, by the earnest remonstrances of 1^^^ 
the British Besident ; projecting too, even at this season, ap- 
parently, the catastrophe which finally closed the transac- 
tion,^ the Peshwa's advisers adopted a total change of 
c(Hiduct^ and exhibited towards the Sastri a degree of 
cordiality, which constituted a marked contrast to their 
previous inattention. Private interviews took place be- 
tween Trimbak and Gkingadhar, in which the former 
avowed that he had been actively opposed to the latter, 
and had even listened to devices against his life ; but he 
asserted that the Peshwa had now become convinced, that 
it was for his advantage to have the Sastri for his friend, 
and was willing to pay that deference to his opinions to 
which they were entitled by his acknowledged sagacity 
and experience. Great pains were taken to act upon the 
negotiator's vanity — which was as remarkable as his 
ability — and, for a time, with success. He was made to 
believe that the Peshwa was most anxious to engage his 
services, and nominate him as his own minister ; and a 
matrimonial alliance was concerted between his son and 
the sister of the wife of Baji Bao. On his part, he en- 
gaged that the Gaekwar should assign to the Peshwa lands 
yidding seven lakhs a-year in lieu of his claims, and should 
ocmclude a treaty of amity with Poena, without the inter- 
vention of t^e British Besident. The question of terri- 
torial cession was, however, referred to the government of 
Baroda, and pending the reference, Gangadhar accompa- 
nied the Peshwa to the sacred shrine of Nasik,' where 
extensive preparations were made for the celebration of 
the nuptiflJs. 

Whether it was the result of his own reflections, or of 
the suggestions of his friends, Gangadhar Sastri soon be- 
came apprehensive that he had been cajoled into commu- 
nications incompatible with the interests of his court, and 

I Beporte were cnrrent st Poons, that designs were on foot against the life 
«f the Sutri. An intercepted letter to Sitaram firom one of his correspondents 
at Poona, dated August 1814, remarks, " Every one here says that the Sastri 
cannot come back again." — MS. Records. 

* Nasik is a place of considerable sanctity, as the reputed scene of one of 
Bima's adrentares, when in exile, and is said to derive its name from his 
catting df the nose (Nisiktf) of a. Rakshasl or Ogress. It appears under the 
same name, NIMki, in Ptolemy, and its importance is therefore of soma 
•ntiqiiity, m well as the legend. 
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BOOK n. injurious to his leputatioD, and was not displeaaed, ihtg^ 
oKiP. !▼. fore, when he received ibe refusal of tke Gaekwar t6 

ratify the propoBed territorial oonoession. As the oondi^ 

1814. tions of the treaty could not be Mfilled, he commdered ft J 
incumbent on him also to dedine the honour of the in- 
tended alliance. The defeat of his intrigues was even te 
galling to Baji Bao, than this indignity to his person ml 
connections ; and the affront was aggravated by the Sastai 
preventing his wife from visiting the ladies of the Fadh 
wa's family, in consequence of the licentious orgies wbioi^ 
it was said, were commonly enacted in the interior of bil 
palace. The destruction of the offender was, no dovb^ 
immediately decreed, and impunity and assistance woM 
assured to the instruments of the Sastri's eneanies, iriM 
had come from Baroda to frustrate his n^otiatioD, i» 
effect his disgrace, and to prevent, by any means^ in 
return to power : an opportunity was soon afforded. 

Notwithstanding the acerbity of the resentment inth 
which the Sastri's rejection of the alliance with Baji Bao 
had inspired the Peshwa and his agents, no feeling of dkh 
satisfaction was manifested. On the contrary, Trimbdt 
was more profuse than ever in his professions of regwdy 
and in the display of unimpaired cordiality and confidenoa 
A visit to the shrine of Wittoba, a form of Vishnu, it 
Punderpur being imdertaken, Qangadhar was invited to 
accompany the Peshwa, and accepted the invitation; 
leaving behind him the principal part of his follow^ 
and his colleague, Myral Bapti, a cautious ]pan, who had 
vainly endeavoured to put the Sastri on his guard againsfc 
the machinations of Trimbak and the Peshwa. The invi- 
tation was not extended as usual to the British Resideni 
Soon after the arrival of the party at Punderpur, a report 
was raised that the life of the Peshwa was threatened by 
assassins from the territory of the Nizam, and on this 
pretext the guards were increased, and precautions woe 
taken for Baji Rao's safety. On the evening of the 14& 
of July, Gangadhar, after returning home frpm an ente^ 
taiiimeut given by a Mahratta chief to the Peshwa^ com- 
plained of indisposition, and was about to retire to rest^ 
when a messenger came from Trimbak to invite him to 
repair to the temple and perform his devotions there ; as 
on the ensuing morning it would be engaged for the Fash*' 
wa and his attendants. Ihe excuse of being unwell wu 
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yielded for dediniiig the invitfttion, when it was more BOOK II. 
ngeotly repeated by a second messenger. The excuse was ouap. 1V4 
nopeatad, but two of the Sastri*s friends repaired to the — »— - 
bemple Sknd were requested by Trimbak to use their influ- ^^^^ 
Boee and indttce Gangadhar to come. Unwilling to give 
personal ofiSmce, the Sastri yielded to their importunity, 
iiid with a few attendants walked to the temple. After 
perfbnning his devotions he proceeded on his return home, 
eaoorted by a small party of Trimbak's soldiers, about 
twelve paces in advance, and preceded and foUowed at 
shwt intervals by his own servants, some of them bear- 
ing torches. Suddenly three men came running from 
behind, and forcing their way past the servants in the 
rear, struck the Sastri with the swords with which they 
were armed, and threw him on the ground; two more 
came to their aid and wounded some of theSastri*s people, 
when the whole of the latter fled and left their master to 
the assassins, by whom he was barbarously mangled. Be- 
fore any effective assistance was procured the murderers 
bad escaped. The body was afterwards removed, and 
burned by the Sastri's people, and application was made 
to Trimbak and tiie Peshwa for the apprehension and pu- 
nishment of the assassins. Whatever professions and 
promises were made, no measures, whatever, were taken 
for the discovery and seizure of the culprits ; nor was any 
sorrow expressed for the unhappy fate of the Sastri.^ 

The connexion which subsisted between the British 
Government and the Gaekwar, and the special guarantee 
under which Gangadhar Sastri had consented to tnist 
himself within the reach of individuals so notoriously 
treacherous and revengeful as the Peshwa and his minister 
rendered it the imperative duty of the Resident to insist 
upon a full investigation of the circumstances of the mur- 
der, and the detection and punishment of the murderers. 
An enquiry, conducted with the means at the command 
of the Peshwa, could not fail to bring the truth to light ; 
and it was called for, no less by the reputation of the Bri- 
tish Government, than by the honour of the Peshwa him- 
self. An accredited minister had been murdered in his 

* Letter from the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstono to the Governor- 
Oeoeral, 11th August, 181ft.— Pspers respecting the PindKri and Mahratta war, 
priiited Iqr orier o( the Ooort of Proprietors, p. 75. 
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BOOK II. immediate vicinity, almost in his presence ; and sudi ail 
OBAp.iv. outrage, under such circumstances, could not be perpe- 
— "-^^ trated with impunity, without involving his Highness in a 
1^^^' suspicion of having sanctioned its conmiission. The re- 
monstrances of the Besident were backed by a letter of 
admonition to the Peshwa from the Govemor-Qenera],bat 
nothing could induce either him or his counsellor to insti- 
tute a serious enquiry. It was affirmed that no due to 
the perpetrators could be obtained, that the Sastri bad 
many enemies, and acted imprudently in moving abroad 
80 scantily attended ; in short his death was the work d 
destiny, and no good could result from further investiga- 
tion. European notions of public obligations were not so 
easily satisfied. Although it was probable that the active 
instruments in the murder were the emissaries from Ba- 
roda, one of whom, Bandoji, was known to have been in 
Punderpur at the time of the assassination ; yet it was 
clear that Trimbak, at least, was deeply implicated in the 
occurrence. His repeated and earnest invitations to the 
Sastri to repair to the temple, could be accounted for only 
by his being a party to a scheme for affording to the mur- 
derers an opportunity of executing their design ; and the 
indifference with which he received the inteUigence, his 
private conferences with Bandoji, both before and after the 
assassination, and the entire absence of any attempt to 
discover the murderers, were unequivocal proofs of hiB 
participation in the crime ; of the participation, indeed, 
of the Peshwa himself;^ but as the punishment of the 
latter was embarrassed by obvious political considerations^ 
the agent and accessory was made responsible for the act ; 
and the arrest of Trimbak, and his delivery to the British 

' Trimbak on one occasion, after his apprehension, accased the Peshwa at 
having instigated the murder, as part of a plot to secure the restoratloo of 
Sitaram to office, on condition of his subservience to the interests of die 
Peshwa, at Baroda. At another time, he professed not to know- who tiw 
author was, but he believed Bandoji was chiefly concerned. The truth seems 
to have been that Bandoji was the principal instrument of the crime, bat no 
one would have dared its commission, unless assured of the concurrence of Uie 
Peshwa and the co-operation of Trimbak. The share of Bandoji in the mmrder 
was not doubted at Baroda ; he was known to have gone secretly to Ponderpiv 
with armed followers, about the time, and to have given a very considen&io 
sum of money to his servants, professedly for their expenses on the Journey; 
to have held also several secret interviews with Trimbak, both at Punderpur 
and Poona. A letter from him to the Hani, Takht Bhai had, shortly before, 
conveyed the intimation that " the Sastri would never return to Baroda." On his 
return to the Gaekwar's territory he was confined for life in irons, in the fort of 
Gundiswari on the Tapti. Bhajavant Raowaa also imprisoned.— MS. fiec<Mtta. 
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<jbTenuiieni^ were dedared to be the indispensable condi- BOOK IL 
tiooB of piesezTing undisturbed amicable relations with cbap. it. 
thaPasliwa. — 

The demand made for the delivery of his favourite was ^^^^ 
Hmt sonie time strenuouslj resisted bj the Peshwa, who 
urged that the imprisonment of an individual against 
whom no proof could be produced, was an act of manifest 
injustice^ and profassed his readiness to place Trimbak in 
oonfinement himself, could the charge of his being accea- 
aory to the murder of the Sastri be substantiated against 
him. However plausible the objection, it was not entitled 
to any consideration, for Baji Eao well knew that none of 
his people would venture to prefer an accusation agunst 
his minister while at large : upon his being removed, the 
Beaident pledged himself to bring forward the evidence 
which bad seemed to the British Qovemment sufficient to 
involve Trimbak in the transaction. It was with great 
difficulty that the reluctance of the Peshwa was overcome, 
and for a moment he seemed to contemplate the alterna- 
tive of open hostility. His fears of the result, however, 
prevailed, and he consented to give up the person of 
Trimbak, on condition that his life should be spared, and 
that his imprisonment should not be attended with any 
unnecessary severity. Trimbak was accordingly delivered 
to a detachment of the Poena brigade, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, and was immediately marched off to Thanna, 
where he was confined. The emissaries from Baroda 
were at the same time apprehended, and sent to Guzerat. 

The communications which had been carried on by the 
Peahwa, with the several Mahratta courts, had not been 
unattended by consequences unpropitious to the continu- 
ance of tranquillity, and the maintenance of British influ- 
ence. The chie& were generally discontented with their 
position. Forgetting the peril in which their former en- 
mity had involved them as its effects ceased to be felt, 
and misunderstanding the motives of the forbearance 
whicb the victors had exercised, they were alone sensible 
(tf the comparative insignificance to which they had been 
reduced, and impatient of the restraint which the pre- 
dominating power of the British imposed upon their 
career of universal spoliation. The instigations of the 
Peshwa fomented these feelings, and rendered them more 

VOL.II. I 
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BOOK II. than ever anxious to concentrate and combizie iMr 
CHAP. IV. strength under the direction of a prince, whom fhe^ ao- 

• knowledged to be the legitimate head of theMahratta 

1815. federation. Various subjects occurred about this period to 
aggravate their dissatisfaction and excite their animosity. 
The object of maintaining a military division pemit* 
nently in the field, for the protection of the frontiets d 
Berar from the incursions of Amir Khan, and the ravagv 
of the predatory bands, known as Pindaris, in consequoMt 
of the inefficiency of the troops of the Bhcmsla, impoMi 
an extraordinary burthen upon the government of BeDg4 
which Lord Minto had conceived it incumbent upon thl 
Kaja of Nagpur to defray. The charge was incurred fiof 
his benefit, and the defence was an act of voluntaiy ai^ 
unprovided for by any subsisting engagements. The waA 
ready method of reciprocating the service and the ooflfc 
would be a subsidiary alliance, and, with the entire coih 
currence of the home authorities, the British Gk)vemmeDt 
had, for some years past, endeavoured to prevail upon tlie 
Eaja to contract a connexion of this description. Baghaji 
Bhonsla, however, felt assured that he would not be kft 
to fall a sacrifice to hordes of plunderers, who would then, 
with additional credit and resources, be brought more im- 
mediately into contact with the British possessions. Bis 
was possibly of opinion, that even if unassisted, he mighfc 
by policy or force, provide for his own protection ; and hfl 
prized too highly the privilege of exemption from foreign 
control to barter his independence for military succour. 
The submission of his internal relations with other native 
princes to the interposition of a British Resident, would 
also have put a stop to the execution of his designs against 
the principality of Bhopal, a portion of which he expected 
to be able, in concert with Doulat Bao Sindhia, to annex 
to his own dominions. 

Shortly after the repulse of Amir Khan, and the with- 
drawal of the British forces, Eaghuji Bhonsla entered into 
an alliance with Sindhia, for the annihilation of the Nawab 
of Bhopal, and the partition of his country between the 
confederates ; and at the end of the rainy season of 1813, 
an army from Nagpur, commanded by Sadik Ali, and a 
force from Gwalior, led by Jaggti Bap6, entered the Bhopal 
territories. Unable to face such superior forces, Vizir 
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ftohammed threw himself, with such troops as he could BOOK II. 
■sembley into the city of Bhopal, where he determiaed to crap. iv. 
Iflfeod himself to the last extremity. Bhopal was situ- ~— -^ 
ifced on high and uneven ground, not far from a portion ^^^^- 
d the Vindhya range of mountains, and was about four 
niles in circumference. It was surrounded on three sides 
by a tolerable wall, but was without a ditch, or other 
defences. The south side was protected by a citadel, 
placed on the high bank of an artificial lake, formed by 
ombankments, connecting contiguous hills, extending on 
the west of the town, about five miles in length, and one 
in breadth. Most of the inhabitants had been sent away. 
The garrison, including a body of three thousand Pindaria^ 
amounted at first to eleven thousand men, but when the 
beeiegers had occupied most of the approaches to the dty, 
the deficiency of forage compelled the retreat of the Pin- 
dazis^ and other mounted troops, leaving no more than five 
cr six thousand men to defend Bhopal, against the united 
azxnies of Sindhia and Nagpur, exceeding at least ten times 
thab number.^ The siege commenced at the end of 
October, 1813. The operations of the besiegers were 
tardy, and their fire of little effect ; but in the course of 
December they had completed the investment of the 
town, except on the side of the lake, across which supplies 
mae for some period longer conveyed to the garrison. In 
the course of December and January, repeated attempts 
were made to carry the place by escalade, but they were 
met by Visdr Mohammed, and his son Nazar Mohammed, 
with undaunted intrepidity, and resolutely repulsed. The 
most formidable enemy the garrison had to encounter was 
funine, for the Mahrattas had bribed the boatmen who 
had been employed to carry provisions across the lake, 
and this source of supply being cut ofi^ the troops were 
exposed to the severest sufieriug. The Mohammedans 
assuaged their himger by the flesh of the animals that 
perished of want, while the Hindus endeavoured to ap- 
pease the cravings of nature with decayed vegetable 
matter— bruised tamarind stones, and the leaves of trees; 
•—numbers, unable to endure these privations, deserted ; 

> Aeeording to luttve snthority, cited by Sir J. Malcolm, t!ie united armies 
amonnted to seventy thousand, wbich, liuwever, he thinks may be exaggerated 
lijten or fifteen thousand men, but **the force," he adds, *>is acknowledged 
^ til to bATB iMaen Tery great."— Central India, 1. 398. 
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BOOK U. and the desertians, with the ounialtieB of tit* GMgp 
CHAP. IT. reduced the garrison from about six thousand to as nuo^ 
■ hundreds. 
^810- In the month of March, 1814^ the death of JaggiL Bapi^ 
and the ceremonies which followed, suspended the cpen- 
tioDfi of the besiegers, and afforded the ganrison an interal 
of repose, and an opportunity of repairing the walls of thi 
town. In the following May, one of Yisdr Mohammsdli 
officers, a Bajput^ was tampered with by Sadik Ah, aal 
introduced a party of five hundred of the Nagpnr taroopi^ 
by night, into the post which he conmianded. Gonoeiving 
themselves already masters of Bhopal, the Mahntiai 
awaited day-light for the resumption of their operatico^ 
and, halting at the mausoleum of one of the Nawabs d 
Bhopal, put aside their arms, and laid down to rest Thv 
entrance was discovered, and reported to YisirMohaB- 
med, who, perceiving that no time was to be lost, immedi- 
ately attacked the enemy, although not haviug more this 
thirty men about his person. The attack was led \f 
Nazar Mohammed ; the Mahrattas were taken by surpcise^ 
and many fell imder the first fire of the Ffttans, whfl^ 
allowing them no time to recover from their confusioii, 
rushed among them with their swords, and put them to 
flight. They evacuated the post with precipitancy, lesT^ 
ing behind above a hundred killed and wounded. ISither 
the failure of this attempt, or some motives unavowed, 
induced Sadik Ali to weary of the enterprise ; and pre- 
tending that he had been prohibited from its proseoutioa 
by a dream, he broke up his camp^ and deaf to the remon- 
strances of Sindhia's officers, marched back to Nagpar. 
The secession of Sadik Ali, and the losses which the 
Mahrattas had suffered, left them little prospect of oon- 
tinuing the siege with advantage, and a fortnight afte^ 
wards they withdrew to Sarangpur, where they were 
cantoned for the rains. 

Although Bhopal, afber a siege of nine months, was 
reheved from present danger, the peril was not passed. 
Great exertions were made by Sindhia to recruit his forces^ 
and an army, more efficiently equipped, was prepared to 
resume operations as soon as the weather permitted. They 
were further delayed by a quarrel between the Mahratts 
leaders, Jeswant Bao Bhao, and Jean Baptiste Filose, a 
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penoQ of mixed European and Indian descent, who had BOOK IL 
MDoeeded to the oommaud of one of Sindhia*s disciplined cbaf, it. 
brigades^ oonsisting of eight battalions with forty guns. ■ 

Ibe quarrel came to blows, when the Bhao was defeated, ^^^^ 
Bid drlTcn to take shelter under the walls of BhopaL The 
finoes of Baptiste, however, were of themselves adequate 
io the reduction of the dtj, when the interposition of the 
British Gkyvemment saved Vizir Mohammed from destruo- 
ticm. The interposition was based upon a double motive, 
gratitude for past^ and expectation of future service. That 
the march across central India, by General Goddard, in 
1778, was successfully accomplishecl, was in main attribut- 
able to the friendly treatment which the detachment ex- 
peiienoed frt>m Hyat Mohammed, the Nawab of Bhopal.* 
The pofiition of the principality, its coDtiguity to Berar on 
one hand, and to the chief seats of the Pindaris on the 
other rendered the co-operation of the Nawab of essential 
unportanoe in the measures which were contemplated by 
the British Government for the suppression of the pre- 
datory system. Vizir Mohammed earnestly entreated to 
he taken under British protection, and a prudent regard 
Ibr British interests recommended compliance with his 
request. A negotiation was accordingly entered into with 
the Nawab^ of which notice was given to the Mahratta 
princes, llie Peshwa and the Baja of Nagpur professed 
their cordial concurrence, but Sindhia received the an- 
nouncement with a greater manifestation of resentment 
jjh ^ i^ he had ever expressed upon any similar occasion. 
He declared that the Nawab of Bhopal had been tributary 
to the Peshwa^ and that the tribute had been transferred 
to him ; that he would not submit to any interposition in 
his behalf and that he would pursue his designs against 
the Nawab, be the consequence what it might. His oppo- 
sition was, however, restricted to these menacing declara- 
tions. A force was assembled at Bellari, under Sir Thomas 
Hislop, and a division in Bundelkhand, imder General 

> In tbe pnbUflbed Joonul of General Goddard's march, it is mentioned tbat 
the detechments halted at Bhopal seven days, and loond provisiotis cheap and 
pleutttol. Ko obctrnction to their march oocnrred after entering tlie Bttopal 
territory. See also the notices of this transaction in Malcohn, Grant, and 
Fitesep, as collected by Mnjor Hongh in his Brief History of the Bhopal 
Frindpiaity, p. la. 
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BOOK II. MarshsJl, while detachments from the sabeidury foroeBct 
CHAP. IT. the Nizam, the Peshwa, and the Qaekwar, were wsmA 
— towards the frontiers of their respective territories : and 
1^1^* these movements, with the successes which had fdlowed 
the first reverses of the Nepal war, induced a change of 
tone, and a silent acquiescence in the arrangements of the 
British Government. The meditated alliance did not tk 
this season take place. Vizir Mohammed, with genuiiMi 
Afghan duplicity, adopted the perilous policy of pkying 
one negotiation against another ; and when by the inter* 
ference of the British Government its intentions towaids 
him were notorious, entered into secret negotiations with 
Baptiste to induce him to retire, recalling at the same 
time his agents from Delhi and Banda, and showing no 
disposition to contract an alliance, which involved the 
appropriation of part of his revenues to the support of a 
foreign force, and some diminution of his independence 
and credit. Whether the terms demanded by Baptisto 
were jnore tmreasonable than the Nawab expected, ix 
whether he began to doubt the sincerity of the Mahrattai^ 
Yizir Mohammed again intimated a desire to resume the 
negotiation with the British, but the Govemor-General, 
indignant at his want of faith, declined to receive his 
agents, and annoimced to the Courts of GwaHor and 
Nagpur that, although he held himself at liberty to enter 
into any engagements with Bhopal, which might oonsult 
the interests of his Government, as well as those of the 
Nawab, yet that at present all intercourse with that 
state was at an end. This determination was in accord- 
ance with the policy of the home authorites, from wh(nn 
a positive prohibition of any alliance with Bhopal was 
about the same time received, and in conformity to the 
injunctions of the Secret Committee, the Besident at 
Gwalior was instructed to throw no obstacle in the way 
of any projects which Sindhia might set on foot againi^ 
Bhopal ; but before he could avail himself of the license 
thus granted, events occurred which occupied and per- 
plexed the counsels of the Gwalior cabinet, and ultimately 
placed the principality of Bhopal beyond the reach of its 
Mahratta enemies. Yizir Mohammed died in the be- 
ginning of 1816, and was succeeded by his second son. 
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Kaaar Mohammed, the gallant partner of his dangers and BOOK II. 
hk gjory. » chap. it. 

Whateyer might have been the real feelings with which 
Baghuji Bhonsla received the intimation that he must 
forego bis hostility to Bhopal, and whatever projects he 
may have concerted with the other Mahratta princes, his 
death, which occurred immediately after that of Vizir 
Ifohammed, removed him timely from the troubled scene 
which was about to ensue. He was succeeded by his son, 
Panwaji : but as this prince was of infirm body and weak 
intellect, although of years to conduct the Government, it 
was necessary to entrust the authority to more competent 
hands. Parties at Nagpur were divided, but after a short 
struggle, Modaji Bhonsla, commonly called Apa Saheb, 
the nephew of the late Haja, obtained the ascendancy, 
and, with the concurrence of the British envoy, assumed 
the office of Regent. As the opponents of Apa Saheb, 
who were persons of considerable influence, were opposed 
also to the British alliance, he considered that he should 
best secure his newly acquired honours, by adopting a 
different policy, and by entering into an intimate con- 
nexion with the British Government. The subsidiary 
alliance which it had so long been the object of the latter 
to effect) was now, therefore, concluded without further 
difficulty or delay; and in the same month, May, in which 
Apa Saheb was firmly seated in the Regency, the treaty 
was signed by him in the name of the Raja. It was stipu- 
lated that the subsidiary force should consist of one regi- 
ment of native cavalry, six battalions of infantry, one 
complete company of European artillery, with the usual 
proportion of ordnance : and that the cost of it should be 
defrayed by an annual payment of seven lakhs and a half 
of Nagpur Rupees. That a commutation of territory for 
the pecuniary payment should be demanded, if the latter 
fell into arrear, not else, although the expedience of such 
an exchange might be reserved as the subject of subse- 
quent consideration. That the British Government should 
protect the Raja against all foreign and domestic enemies, 
and that, on the other hand, the Raja should never 

1 ICalcolm's Central India, i. 412, Prinsep'd History of Transactions in India* 
i. S45. Samnuuy by the Marquiii of Hastings, printed by order of the Court 
of Proprietors, S3rd Jane, 1834, p. 10.— Hoagh, 89. 
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BOOK II' eommit anv hostilibieB igainst the British, mllia^ nor 
CKAp. IT. commence or pursue ^ny negotiaiioiifl with any other atikt 

whatever, withouc gxrixig preriooa notioe to^ and enteriiig 

181S. into mataal coDsiiltasiQffL with, the Coiii{ianj'8 Ooros^ 
ment. That the Baja ahoold maintain at all tiinei^ and m 
a state of effictencr, a force conantiiig of not kaa thai 
three thousand cavalrv, azkL two thouaand infiuitryy with 
their zwceaeajrv equipments ; aod to attend and oonfiini 
to whatever advice and recommendatioii might be afibided 
by the Beaident, zespecting the ContiDgent^ allowing ii t» 
be mustered and inspected, or reviewed by that fonetkiiiiiT; 
or the officer commanding the sabodiary troops wheoeivr 
the former ahooid think lit. The Baja was farther to 
maintain such, a number of tioope as he mig^t think 
neoeasarr, and the resoorces of his country might enable 
him to support, to be at all times ready to assist the 
British Government. The treaty was ratified by the 
Govemor-Cjeneial, in the following month, and, to aU 
appearance, Xagpur had become identified in pditiodi 
interests with British India. ^ 

Although taking no ostensible or personal share in the 
distractions which pervaded Malwa and Bajputana^ Dookt 
Bao Sindhia was unworthily busied with intrigues, tending 
to promote their perpetuation and extend their miflchief. 
The disiqypointment of his views upon Bhopal rankled 
deeply in his breast, and confirmed his natural dispositicMk 
to co-operate in any scheme which prc^posed the dimina- 
tion of the British power. Active, though secret nego- 
tiations were carried on with the ministers of the Holkar 
State, with the Bhonsia, and with the Peshwa^ for the 
establishment of the supreme authority oi the latter, and 
the consolidation of the remaining fragments of the 
Mahratta empire, — vakils were received privately firom 
Nepal, and from Banjit Sing, and constant communicatioae 
were maintained wiiii the Pindari leaders, who promised 
implicit obedience to Sindhia's orders, and declared them- 
selves ready, with his sanction, to carry fire and swoid 
into the Company's possessions. His own circumstances 
were, however, most unpropitious to any military under- 

* Treaiy of perpetoal defensive alliance with the RiO* of Nagpofv, 37th 
May, 1816— Collection of Treaties, 27tli May, 1818. See also lUfort^ Oom- 
mittee House of Ckimmons, 1833.— Pol. Ap. p. 336. 
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takiog. His depeodAiits and tribataries were everywhere BOOK IL 
ia a state of contumacy and rebellion, and his own troops chap. it. 

ill-paid and ill-governed, were mutinous and disobedient. 1 — 

His chief commanders yielded him little more than ^^^^* 
nominal allegiance, and receiving their pay in assignments 
upon intipoverished and exhausted distiicts, they aggra- 
vated the discontent of the people, and drained the 
resources of the state by their oppression and extortion. 
Oonverting their commands into a plea for pillage, they 
moved through the country at their pleasure, and levied 
contributions at will ui)on their sovereign's subjects, and 
dependants ; or when these fedled, carried their bands into 
the territory of the princes of Bajputana, and, under 
pretext of assisting one or other of the contending parties, 
{dondered both friends and foes. To add to these sources 
ai disorder, the mountaineers on the south and west of 
Malwa, the Bhils and Mhers, and the petty Hindu chiefis 
on the south and east of the same country, were com- 
mitting unchecked ravages in retaliation for invaded rights, 
or disregarded claims. A weary contest was also in pro- 
gress with the Bajputs of Kychewara, whose prince, 
Jaysing, the Raja of Raghugerh, had been dispossessed by 
Sindhia of his patrimony, and at the head of a resolute 
tgoap of followers, laid waste the adjacent country, sur- 
prised Sindhia's forts, and occasionally worsted his dis- 
ciplined brigades. All these embairassments paralysed 
S&ndhia's power. 

Although he could not resist the temptation of mixing 
himself up in the intrigues that were so rife, and no doubt 
had sufficient nationality to desire their success, Sindhia 
was evidently aware of the danger of provoking the 
resentment of the British Government, and, in all proba- 
bility, never entertained any settled purpose of exposing 
himself to its irresistible infliction. However incompati- 
ble with his secret practices, his professions of unwilling- 
ness to incur the displeasure of his allies were probably 
as sincere as they were earnest, and reiterated. His 
policy was naturally and excusably unfriendly, — but he 
saw the consequences of its prosecution too distinctly to 
defy theuL 

All intercourse with the court of Holkar had been 
suspended for several years^ during which it had been 
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BOOK II. but little in communication with the other native poweni 
OHAF. IV. of Central India. Its transactions were almost entir^ 
■ domestic, and exhibited a career of disorder and infiunj 

1816. seldom paralleled even in the annals of the most proflig»to 
Indian Durbar. Tulasi Bai, having no child, adopted 
before the death of Jeswant Bao, and with his presiuned 
sanction, his son by Kesari Bai, a woman of an inferior 
station in his household. As the boy Mulhar Rao was yet 
an infant, his adoptive parent continued to hold the reioi 
of government, being assisted in the civil administratiaa 
by Balaram Seth as minister, and by Ghafiir Khan, the 
brother-in-law and representative of Amir Elhan, 8S ibe 
head of the military department. Tulasi Bai was a womui 
of natural intelligence, and of a resolute spirit^ but of 
profligate inclinations, and remorseless vindictiveness. Tbe 
former qualities extricated her from repeated dangen^ 
arising out of intrigues against her authority, or the 
insubordination of the troops. The latter lost her the 
respect and adherence of the firmest friends of the Holkar 
family, and ultimately caused her ruin. 

A breach soon occurred between the Bai and the minift- 
ter, — Balaram Seth had provoked her resentment^ by hii 
plain spoken expostulations against the licentiousness of 
her conduct, and had excited her fears by being suspected 
of secretly instigating the mutinous clamours of the 
soldiery, the violence of which had endangered the safetj 
of the Bai, and compelled her to fly for refuge, with th« 
young prince, to the fortress of Gangraur. The like 
suspicion extended to Amir Khan, who had always given 
Balaram his support : the former was beyond her power: 
the latter was summoned at midnight to her presence^ 
and in her sight, and by her orders, was cruelly murdered. 
The crime aroused the indignation of Ghafur Khan, and 
the Mohammedan leaders in the service of the Holktf 
State, whose troops were encamped on the outside of 
Gangraur ; and they assembled in arms, and threatened 
to storm the fort. They were anticipated by Tulasi Bai: 
she sallied from the town with the Mahratta horse, who 
were attached to her person, and an action ensued, the 
result of which was for some time doubtful. The Bai 
displayed remarkable self-possession, until a cannon ball 
struck the houda of the elephant on which the young 
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Bftja -was riding. This shook her courage, and mounting BOOK II. 
ft JiorBa, while ahe placed the child upon another in charge cbaf.it. 
vt Ganpat Bao, her treasurer and paramour, she gallopped ■ 

from the field to Allote, a town sixteen miles distant, 1816. 
vfaere she and the Baja found shelter. Her troops dis- 
persedy Gangraur was stormed, and plundered by the 
Mbhammedan mercenaries. 

The authority of Balaram devolved, after his death, 
upon a Brahman, named Tantia J6g, who had been origin- 
ally employed by Balaram, but had subsequently connected 
bimself with Gkinpat Bao. Although personally obnox- 
ious to Tulasi Bai for the reasons which had excited her 
iispleasure against his first patron, and which had, at one 
timey compelled him to fly to Kota, the abilities and 
resources of Tantia J6g, rendered him necessary to her 
fiiTOurite and to herself, and he was therefore sufi*ered to 
tiake an active part in the administration. He became 
the head of the national or Mahratta party, in opposition 
to that of the Mohammedans, headed by Ghafur Khan, or 
rather by Amir Khan, of whom the former was the agent. 
Amir Khan, who was occupied in Bajasthan, was desirous 
of effecting a reconciliation, and ofiered, with the Bai's 
oonourrence, to come to her aid, and prevail upon the 
Inrigades to be contented with a portion of their arrears. 
The Baiy however, declined to receive his visit, unless 
Qhaftir Khan were at once recalled, and the mutinous 
troops reduced to subordination. Both parties at length 
agreed to refer their difierences to the arbitration of 
2alim Sinh. Kegociations were in progress at Kota for the 
friendly settlement of the dispute, when the advance of 
the British armies diverted the attention of all the parties 
to objects of more vital importance.^ 

The death of the princess of Udajrpur, although it had 
removed the immediate cause of quarrel, had failed to 
restore to the Bajput principalities the blessings of 
peace. A state of confusion and discord was indispensable 
to the maintenance of the "Free Companies," whom Amir 
Khan, and other soldiers of fortune, both Mohammedan 
and Hindu, commanded ; and the establishment of order 
and tranquUlity was hopeless as long as these predatory 
bands moved over the face of the country, Hke flights of 

1 Malcolm's Central India, i. 289. 
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BOOK n. locusts, leaviDg famine and desolation in their iiaek. A 

CBAP. IT. jdea for their ravages was never wanting. The fe^enesi 

■ of the Bajput princes compelled them to bribe the for* 

ISl^A- bearance of the mercenary diie& by promises^ whidi HbfOf 

ooold only imperfectly fulfil ; each breach of pramiM 

generated fresh exactions ; engagements were again mad^ 

and again broken, and the failure was followed by rapeaftad 

retribution. There appeared to be no prospect of fthaHffg 

off the vampires that had fastened themaelYes on ik» 

princes of Rajputana, as long as a drop of blood ooniiinidi 

to circulate in the veins of their victims. 

After completing his arrangements at XJdaypor, Arav 
Khan marched towards Jaypur, levying oantributiooB \j 
the way, on the Rajas of Krishnagerh and Bundi, tad 
other petty princes, as well as upon the principdi towat 
and feudatory chie& oi Jaypur. Laige sums were that 
collected, but either the fiinds were so wasted bymil- 
versation, or the expenses of the battalions so mmoh 
exceeded the contributions, that the troops were con- 
stantly in a state of mutiny for arrears of pay; aad^ 
detaining their commanders in the sort of arrest tennad 
dhama, treated them with indignity, and menaced them 
with violence, until some settlement could be ^ffiw M. 
Every such transaction was a signal for the reitetaiion 
of pecuniary demands upon the princes and people near at 
hand, and for fresh exactions from both friend and foe. 

In the middle of 1812, the absence of Amir Khan in 
Jodhpur, whither he had been sunmioned by the Biya 
Man Sing, and the reduction by mutiny and desertion of 
the division in Jaypur under his colleague, Mohammed 
Shah Khan, encouraged Chand Sing, the commander of 
the Bajput forces to assume the offensive. Palling un- 
expectedly upon Mohanmied Shah, he defeated that officer, 
and compelled him to seek refuge in Tonk, a town which 
belonged to Amir E^han, and where he had constructed 
a fort, named after him, Amir Gerh, to which Chand Sing 
laid siege. The siege was soon raised by the approach of 
another of Amir Khan's leaders, Baja Bahadur, and iha 
troops of the Mohammedan captains having effected a 
junction, pursued the retreating Bajputs into the Jaypur 
territories, which they ravaged without mercy. Amir 
Khan soon after joined and took the command, and the 
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wnay of Jaypor retired to the shelter of the capital, BOOK II. 
ktving the rest of the country undefended. It was chap. it. 
•vorywhere plundered and occupied by the invaders, and — -^ 
ibe neighbouring principality of Shekhawati was obliged ^^^^* 
to purchase, by a large sum of money, exemption from the 
devastating incursions of Amir Khan*s brigades. 

Having thus brought the Raja of Jaypur to the brink 
of destruction, Amir Khan, with his usual policy, refrained 
from completing the work of extirpation. He agreed to 
accept an annual tribute of twelve lakhs of rupees, on 
the realisation of which, the forts that had been taken 
were to be restored. Chand Sing, the only officer by whom 
the Mohammedans had been encountered with any suc- 
cess, was to be expelled the city, and dismissed from all 
CQDcem in pubUc affairs. Amir Khan also promoted 
negotiations for an alliance between the Rajas of Jodhpur 
and Jaypur, which were in progress, and which ended in 
Man Singes agreeing to give his daughter to Jagat Sing, 
and to espouse that prince's sister. The Rajas met at 
Mirwa and Rdpnagar, and the double nuptials were solem- 
nized with suitable pomp and festivity. Amir Khan was 
present at the ceremonial, at the invitation of the Raja 
of Jodhpur, who received him with every mark of honour. 
At his instance, also, the Raja of Jaypur, although very 
xeluctantly, consented to meet the Khan as an equal ; 
and the Afghan adventurer, who had commenced his career 
18 a trooper, took his seat on the same throne with the 
two haughty potentates who derived their titles to sove- 
reignty from a long line of royal ancestors, and from a 
dynasty claiming a descent from celestial progenitors.^ 

The apparent cordiality which united Amir Khan and 
the two Rajput princes was of no long duration. The 

> Hie inscdence of Amir Khan was fully a match for Bajpnt prido. In his 
own account of the transaction, it is said, " The Amir sat on the Musnud with 
both Bf^as, and the Jajpor chief deemed it an honoor, and a prond day for him 
and Ilia destinies, so to he placed with the Amir." This may, however, be a 
liietoiical flourish of his panegyrical antanucnsis. — Memoirs, p. 424. This 
namt to have been the period of Amir Khan's highest prosperity. According 
to his own account, his reputation had extended so widely, that his assistance 
was earnestly implored by Shah Shi^a of Kabal, by the widow of a dis- 
poaaesaed chief in Balnchistan, and by one of the Talpura princes of Sindh, 
who was at variance with the rest, lie was, however, too cautious, or too well 
advised, to engage in enterprises which promised more peril than profit, or his 
aeoeaaion might have given the ascendancy to whomsoever he befriended. His 
muater-TolI at Merta exhibited a strength of fifty thousand foot and twelve 
tbouaand bone, well provided with ordnance.— Ibid. 432. 
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BOOK II. ordinary occasion of a rupturoi failure in the discharge oC 
GHAP. IV. pecuniary engagements beyond their means, carried tbl 
' Mohammedan brigades in less than a twelvemonth from 

191<>* this scene into the territories of both the Bajas. Their 
first operations were directed against Jaypur. The Amir 
advanced, plundering the country according to custom, to 
within ten miles of the capital, when his further progrefli 
was arrested by the payment of a portion of his deinM[id& 
He then marched to Jodhpur, whither Mohammed Shah 
had preceded him, on a hke errand, and had taken possei* 
sion of Merta. To redeem this place, the ministers of 
Jodhpur made a present payment of three lakhs of Rupea^ 
but the withdrawal of the troops was suspended by tha 
illness and death of their leader, and by the arrival of 
Amir Khan, who, assuming the command, applied the coof 
tribution to the discharge of the pay of the army. Tha 
sum being su&cient but for a short period, the troqn 
were quartered in various places, with instructions to pro- 
vide for their own subsistence, while Amir Khan pro- 
ceeded with a strong division to Jodhpur, where he was 
received by the Baja as a friend. 

The march of Amir Khan to Jodhpur was, in fSEtct, con- 
nected with a domestic intrigue, which threatened tha 
authority and life of the Raja. The exclusive and infiift* 
ated reliance which Man Sing placed on the counsels of 
his minister, Induraj, and of his spiritual guide, DeonsU^ 
and the arrogance and rapaciousness of the latter, had 
excited against them a powerful party in the court of 
Jodhpur, at the head of which were the Rani and tha 
Raja's son. The reputation of Amir Khan for dexterity 
in schemes of assassination, suggested to the discontented 
nobles the purchase of his services for the removal of the 
objects of their detestation and fear, and an ofier of a con- 
siderable sum^ secured his aid, on condition that the Rani 
and the prince should join their solicitations to those dT 
the Thakurs ; the condition was promptly complied with, 
and hence the meetijig between Amir Khan and the Bi^ 
the latter little suspecting the real object of the viid^ 
which the former professed originated in the hope of 

I Tod says seven lakhs of rupees. Amir Khan himself thirty-flve, he tadtuXtf 
received but ten (£100,000), but he made up the balance, at least In part* I9 
contributions firom the country.— Mem. 440. 
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ooming to an amioable adjustment of his claims upon Man BOOK II. 

^Og, OHAP. IV. 

After some days of seeming friendly discussion, Amir — ^— 
Khan oontriyed to persuade the minister and the priest, ^^^^• 
that their personal representations vould easily pacify the 
discontents of his soldiers, and that he should then be able 
to withdraw his army. They consequently agreed to 
tdmit a deputation of the Amir^s leaders, and two of his 
captains^ with a dozen resolute followers, waited upon 
Induny, at his official residence, where the Quru, Deonath, 
was also present. After some altercation, the Moham- 
medans appeared to become indignant, and, pretending 
ungovernable wrath, drew their swords and put both the 
Jaypur functionaries to death. They then secured them- 
selves in the building, which the Rajputs attempted in 
Tain to force, and remained on their defence, until Amir 
Khan came to their rescue, threatening to fire and plunder 
the city if his men were harmed. The chiefs who had 
instigated the perpetration of the crime were also earnest 
with the Raja to sanction the dismissal of the murderers, 
lest tlie city should be sacked ; and Man Sing, alarmed for 
his own safety, allowed them to act as they pleased, and 
they restored the troopers to their chief. The Rajput 
nobles paid the Amir a portion of the stipulated sum, and 
{ffevailed upon him, by entering into engagements for the 
remainder, to march out of the Jaypur territory. Man 
Sing^ conscious that he was surrounded by domestic 
enemies, more dangerous than those he had encountered 
in the field, thenceforth simulated intellectual imbecility, 
and withdrew from all participation in the government in 
&yoiir of his son, Chatur Sing ; abdicating the sovereignty 
of Mewar imtil the death of the prince, and his alliance 
with the British, restored him to personal security, to his 
senses, and revenge.* 

> According to the report of the Resident at Delhi, the Vakils of Jodhpnr 
asserted ' that the morder of Indur^j and Deonath was perpetrated witli the 
knowledge and concnrrence of the Ri^a* hut they helon^ed to tlie usurping 
party. Tod, in his Personal Narrative, advci'ting to a surmise that Man Sing 
was priry to the mnrder, observes, that there are but two who, in this life, can 
lereal tihe mysteiy— the Raja and the boarreau-en-chef of Rajputana, Amir 
Khan ; the latter has spoken out in his Memoirs, and exonerated the R«Ja. 
Han Sing, when he thought it safe to lay aside his assumed idtotcy, inflicted 
severe punishment upon the members of the faction, as we shall hereafter 
have occasion to notice.— ^iemoh: of Amir Khan, 433.— Tod's liajasthan, i. 
715, U. 160. 
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BOOK II. From Jodhpur, the Amir led his tooee into the Shek>> 
CHAP. IV. wati country, where he levied contributioiis, and Hutk- 

— . ' returned towards JaTpur. The administration of affiui 

1816. washere, also, the object of dispute between two powvfid 
factions, at the head of one of which was the Purohii^ or 
family priest of the Raja : his competitor for the imxMrff 
and the nobles opposed to him, repaired to Amir Khn 
and encouraged him to adyanoe to the capital IW 
minister, Manji Das, with Amir Khan's former oppoafldl^ 
Chand Sing, made a vigorous defence, and resolutely !•' 
fused to purchase the Amir^s retreat, and calling upon tiH 
Thakurs for their contingents, they collected a respeciaUl 
force, and harassed the besiegers with repeated, and oftM 
successful, sallies. Irritated by their opposition, Aaiii 
Khan ordered a bombardment of the town, by whidi a» 
tensive injury was done to the besieged, and the shot 
reached even the palace of the Raja. Jagat Sin^ wis 
now seriously alarmed, and was preparing to evaouite hit 
capital, when his Rani, the daughter of Man Sing^ of Jodh- 
pur, availing herself of the connexion which had subsittad 
between her father and Amir Khan, sent an homUi 
message to him to supplicate his forbearance. Not sony, 
in all probability, to have a fair excuse for desisting ftm 
a siege in which success was distant, if not doubtful, Anuv 
Khan retired from before Jaypur, and placed his troops in 
cantonments for the rains. The following season wiip 
nessed a repetition of the same course of predatory wir* 
fare ; but the operations of Amir Khan, with his prinoipil 
division, were confined to the siege of Madhurajpur, a 
dependency of Jaypur. After several repulses in hii 
attempts to carry the fort by storm, the siege was coo- 
verted into a blockade, which had lasted for nine montha^ 
when the policy of the British Government interfered to 
put an end to the sufferings of Rajputana. 

The state of afiBairs had come to a crisis. Central India 
presented a chaotic mass of social disorganization ; order 
was no where attempted, and the only semblance of sub- 
stantial power that remained was exercised by roving 
armies, belonging to no one government, but controlling 
and distracting sdl. In Malwa, the troops of Sindhia and 
Holkar acted independently of their nominal masters; 
and, provided with assignments on the revenues of the 
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pomoeSy in liquidation of their pay, employed them as BOOK 11. 
an excuse for despoiling the agricultural and commercial chap. iv. 
of the pxMiucts of their industry. Whatever 



ity residue was spared by them, was gleaned by the ^^^^' 
dependeDtB and tributaries of the state, armed to defend 
themflfllves from the extortionate demands of the prince, 
nd his unsparing instruments, to lay waste the lands of 
vMoh they had been despoiled, or to inflict retaliation 
upon the spoilers. The princes of Kigputana were in a 
still more helpless condition, and aggravated the evils of 
political humiliation by personal incompetency. The 
Saja of Udaypur, indolent and improvident^ was bearded 
in his capital by military adventurers, and robbed of his 
ii<w«ain« by his own feudatory chiefe and clansmen. The 
Biys of Jodhpur, affecting idiotcy, abandoned the reins of 
goremment to the hands of a dissolute prinoe, whose 
oaieer was soon after cut short by the hand of an assassin. 
The B<^a of Jaypur, a slave to an infatuated attachment 
to a Mohammedan dancing girl, preserved only a portion 
of his hereditary possessions, by the sufiferanoe of Amir 
E3ian. All three princes were objects of ^contempt to 
their nobles, who were split into factions, and struggled 
with their sovereign, or each other, for the miserable 
relics which the rapacity of the Mohammedans had left to 
be scrambled for. The country was everywhere a prey to 
numerous bands of merciless marauders, who, moving 
about in all directions, demanded the revenues which were 
due to the crown, and appropriated or wasted the re- 
sources £rom which the revenues were payable. Every 
vestige of regular and orderly government had disappeared, 
and a complete dissolution of the bonds of society must 
have ensued, had not the Government of British India 
obtained, by persevering representation and remonstrance, 
from, the authorities in England, a reluctant and qualified 
permission to efiect the extirpation of that part of the 
predatory system which consisted in the peculiar organi- 
zation of the plunderers, termed Pindaris, as preliminary 
to the overthrow of the whole scheme of military depre- 
dation. 



▼oaun. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Organised Plunderers termed Pindaris. — Their Origin.-^- 
Settlements^ on the Nerhudda, — Sindhia Skahij ottt- 
Holkar Shahi. — Their Leaders, — Cheetoo, — Karim, — * 
Dost Mohammed, — Plan of their Incursions, — OvefiBf 
and Brutality, — AnnuaUj/ plunder the Territories qf tk9 
Nizam, the Peshwa, and the Raja of Berar, — Irvoade^ 
British Territory, — Threaten Mirzapur. '^ Plunder tk$ 
Masvlipatam District. — Qantur. — The Northern Cft*^ 
cars. — Their Parties surprised or overtaken, — Ifdaqf 
killed, — Defects of a defensive System. — Offenam 
Operations contemj^ated by the former Oovemment'^ 
Policy of Lord Moira. — Total Suppression of the Pr^ 
datory System, — Expected Conduct of the Mahnxttm 
Princes, — Proposal to annul the %th Article of the 
Treaty with Sindhia, and renew an Alliance with Jay- 
pur, — Prohibition of the Board of Control, — Modified, 
— Opposition i7i the Council. — Perseverance of the 
Governor-General, — Raja of Jaypur seeks ifie renewed 
Alliance, — Hesitates, — Conclusion of Treaty deferred^ 
< — AUiance with the Rajput Prints, with Amir KhaHf 
with the Nawah of Bhopal, — Sindhia! s ConctMrrenoe,^- 
Co-operation of Nagpur, — Death of the Raja, — Aw- 
cession of Apa Saheh. — Disposition of the PeshwL — 
Regrets abandonment of Trimbak, — Requires the Charge 
of him. — Many Grievances, — Escape of Trimbak, — 
Insurrection raised by him, — Its Existence denied, — 
Secretly encouraged by the Peshwa. — Subsidiary Troops 
of Poona and Hyderabad in movement, — Insurgents 
dispersed at Maswar, — Lieutenant Warre murdered.'^ 
Insurgents routed in Kandesh. — Proceedings of the 
Resident, — Poona surrounded, — Peshwa promises to 
give up Trimbak and disband his Levies, — ProcUma- 
tion of Rewards for Trimbai^s apprehension, -^ Orders 
of the Government, — New Treaty, — Conditions, — Ad- 
ditional Subsidiary Force, — Territorial Cessions, — 
Arrangements with the Oaekwar, 

BOOK II. 'pHE freebooters, known as Pindaris, although frequently 
CHAP. V. •*- acting in detached bodies, along with the predatory 

cohorts of the Mahratta and Patan leaders, had a loosely 

1816. independent activity of their own, and were little impli- 
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cated in the outrages committed upon the Bajput princes. BOOK 11. 
Their field of action lay more commonly on the south of chap. v. 
the Nerbudda, where they perpetrated frequent and de- — ^— 
tkrnctiYe ravages on the territories of the Nizam, the ^^^^* 
Siya of Berar, and the Peshwa. They were bold enough 
at last to trespass upon the boundaries of the British 
frontier, and passing to the east and south-east, spread 
terror ajid desolation over the villages and towns, that had 
tin then reposed securely under the protection of a civil- 
iied and powerful government. These daring incursions 
proved the signal of their destruction. 

The Pindaris, as a body of irregular horse, serving with- 
out pay, and receiving in lieu of it, license to plunder, 
appear to have originated in the south of India, coustitu- 
ting an element in the composition of the armies of the 
hat Mohammedan dynasties of the Dekhin. After their 
downfall, the services of the Pindaris were transferred to 
the Mahrattas, with whom they served against Aurangzeb, 
and at a still later date, they shared in the disastrous 
defeat at Panipat. After that event, their leaders settled 
diiefly in Malwa, and, attaching themselves respectively 
to Sindhia and Holkar, became distinguished as Sindhia 
Shahi, and Holkar Shahi Pindaris, receiving grants of land 
chiefly in the vicinity of the Nerbudda, for the main- 
tenance of themselves and their followers in time of peace, 
(HI the condition of gratuitous co-operation in time of 
war. 

As the power of the Mahratta princes declined, the dis- 
tinctions drawn from either became little more than nom- 
inal, and the Pindaris were not unfrequently engaged in 
hostilities against the chief of whom they were professed- 
ly retainers. When first known to the British authorities, 
the Sindhia Shahi Pindaris, who were by far the more 
numerous of the two,^ were under the leading of a number 
of Sirdars, of whom Cheetoo, Karim Khan, and Dost Mo- 
hammed were the principal None of the Holkar Shahi 

■ In 1812 the Sindhia Shahis were estimated at four times the number of 
the Holkar Shahis. The whole number of the Pindaris was at different times 
differently reckoned, but the most probable computation made them about 
twenty or twen^-five thousand horse, of whom six or seven thousand were 
effectlTe caralry, about three or four thousand middling, and the rest bad. 
Memonuidam by Captain Sydenham, 1809, and 1814. Papers Pindari war, 
p. 24. Also Memoir of the Pindaris and account of their leaders and setUe- 
"- , \f7 Mr. Jenkins, resident at Nagpur, 1812. Ibid. 26. 
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BOOK n. chiefe were leaders of muoli note. Cheetoo yma by birtk 
OBAP. ▼. a Jat, and, when a child, was purchased during a fiunini^ 

— — »- by a Pindari horsenum, by whom he was brought up to a 
1616. similar line of life. His patron rose to the command of 
the troop to which he belpnged, and Cheetoo shared wi&. 
his two sons, the elder and younger Bajan, the sucoessioii 
to his conmiand. His superior abilities gave him iha 
ascendancy, and brought him to the notice of Doulat Bao 
Sindhia, who, in 1804, conferred upon him a Jagir, and tSift 
title of Kawab. This did not prevent his being throm 
into confinement by Sindhia, two years afberwaida, and 
detained a prisoner for four years, until he paid a heo?/ 
ransom,^ on which he was restored to favour, and to bk 
Jagir. Sindhia also, subsequently enlarged the latter, ooo* 
ferring upon Cheetoo five districts lying east of Bhopil, 
commanding several of the fords of Kerbudda. SatwM^ 
near Hindia, was Cheetoo's usual place of residence. 

Earim Khan was by descent a Rohilla, the s(m of a Fm- 
dari leader ; he early entered the service of Doulst Bm 
Sindhia, and was present at the battle of Kardla, when 
he collected much valuable booty. He, equally wiiJiGhea- 
too, obtained the title of Nawab from Sindhia^ with some 
territorial assignments on the Nerbudda, in which flHoa* 
tion he had previously received grants of land from the 
Nawab of Bhopal. These possessions he extended by 
successful encroachments on the districts of both Sindfaii 
and Holkar ; and in 1805 had attained a degree of powo^ 
which only required consolidation to have become the 
foundation of a substantive state. It was not, howerei^ 
Sindhia's policy to permit such a result ; and having; by 
professions of friendship and esteem, induced Eazim 
Khan to visit him, he caused the Pindari to be apprebeodf 
ed, and confined him in the fortress of Gwalior. The can^ 
of Karim was attacked and plundered, but his prino^ 
treasures were carried off by his aged mother, who faaxd 
an asylum with Zalim Sing, of Kota. His districts mn 
all sequestrated, but his followers were kept together by 
Kamdar Khan, his nephew, with others of his leaden; 
and they maintained themselves by the indiscriminate 

1 He is said to bftve paid conjointly with Karim, trho had been 
dnrance, and was liberated at the same period, ten lakhs of rapeea.— ] 
Pindari war, p. 1. 
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fonder of Sindhia'ii territories. Kaiim Elhan, after four BOOK II. 
Tens' detention^ was liberated] upon payment of a con- chat. t. 
fliderable sum of money ; and an effort was made to efface — — 
the memory of his degradation by additional honouxB. ^^^^ 
Hie resentment of the Pindari was not to be thus ap- 
peased, and settling himself at Shujawalpur, he was soon 
inposseaaion of lands more extensive than those which he 
had oooupied before his captivity. In his measures of 
retaliation he was at first joined by Cheetoo, who had 
similar injuries to avenge, and their united force present- 
ed an array sufficiently formidable to awaken the serious 
apprehenidons of the Mahratta chiefs.^ Jaggu Bapu was 
sent against the Findaris by Sindhia, and he and the Kaja 
of Nagpur prevailed upon Cheetoo to separate himself 
from his colleague and rival. Karim thus deserted, was 
entirely defeated at Manohar Thana, and obliged to fly 
with a few followers to the camp of Amir Khan. He ac- 
companied Amir Khan to Bampura, and was there placed, 
with his own oonsent^ under seeming restraint with Ghar 
fiir Khan, with whom he remained three years longer, 
when he was allowed to depart' During his absence, his 
Hndaris^ under the same leaders as before, assisted Vizir 
Mohammed, of Bhopal, and Durjan Sal, of Kichi, in their 
hostilities against Sindhia, and committed unsparing 
havook upon his estates. Their head quarters still con- 
tinued in the neighbourhood of Bhopal, and Karim joined 
his adherents at Barsia, not long before the might of 
British India was arrayed for the destruction of his 
race. 

1 The DMiluuna of 1811, was celebrated by an assemblage of not fcvrer than 
tfranly-fflva thoniand caviUry, betides several battalions of inbuitry. Prinsep, 
L 4S. M^V'^'" makes the number still more considerable, not less than sixty 
thmnani hone. Cen. India, vol. 1, p. 456. 

s FriBMp nyi the strong representations of Sindhia and Holkar, obliged 
tte Feteii to place Karim in a kind of restraint, in which he remained till 
1816. Aecordlng to Malcolm, i. 457, Amir Khan, pretendhig to recommend 
falinto TnUd Bel, made him over to Uhafor Khan, with whom he remained 
uder eonflnement. Amir Khan's own story is, that Karim was placed with 
Owftir Khan nnier nominal restraint with his own consent,— as being iti safety, 
fMbt his nqthew and chief Sirdars continued their dopredaUoiis at the Amir's 
neominendi^n as the allies of Bhopal and Kaghugcrh, Mem. 4u9. That lie 
me actnelly detained Iry Tnlasi Bai, was, however, tiie notion entertained by 
flw Goremiiient of Bengal, and the licsidents with Sindhia and tlie Pcshwa 
wen fautmcted to prevail upon them to exert their influence with Uolkar's 
eomt, to prerent Karim's rdeaie. The Resident at Delhi, also, was directed to 
twminnntratft wUh the Bai's vakiela at that city, and urge the detention of 
flbe Ftaidari. Letter from Bengai, ISth Aug. 1811. Papers Pindari war, 

1.14. 
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BOOK n. Dost Mohammed aud Wasil Mohammed were the sons 
CHAP. v. of Him, at one time a leader of distinction in the servios 

■■ of the Raja of Berar. They succeeded to their fiithei^f 

1816. command, and added considerably to their followers Ijy 
the misfortunes of Earim. They commanded about 7,000 
horse of all descriptions, and occupied districts in tin 
neighbourhood of Bhilsa. The several chiefs of ilM 
Holkar Shahi Pindaris were cantoned chiefly in the nejgfh 
bourhood of Cheetoo's possessions, and looked up to Ixtt, 
notwithstanding his nominal connection with Sindhia^ m 
their friend and ally. 

The resources of a Pindari chief were not to be esti- 
mated by the lands which he occupied, nor were tht 
numbers of his Durra, or company, restricted to any pa> 
ticular limit. The principal means of maintaining both 
himself and his followers, consisted of plunder levied in 
periodical incursions into those territories which wen 
considered likely to yield the mo3t abundant booty ; and 
the numbers of his retainers depended especially upon 
the frequency and success of the predatory ezcuisieni 
which he instigated or conducted. The Chief hinudf 
rarely headed a merely plundering foray, but when noi 
engaged with his main body in the service of a regtihr 
state, delegated to his Sirdars the plan and conduct of ^ 
excursion, expecting a portion of the prey as tbe price ef 
permitting what he had neither the will nor the power to 
prevent. The direction of an inroad was geneiidly con- 
certed at the Hindu military festival of the Daeohan, 
when the leaders met and consulted upon the course to be 
pursued during the ensuing cold season. As soon after 
the cessation of the rains, as the roads became practicaiUe^ 
and the rivers fordable, the leader who had been chosen 
for the expedition, moved out with his immediate adheredto 
generally well armed and mounted. In proportion to his re- 
putation he was joined as he proceeded by plunderers from 
every quarter and of every caste, by disbanded soldiers 
and fugitives from justice, by the idle and profligate aitd 
unprincipled of every country and creed ; some of tbem 
were respectably mounted and equipped, and formed an 
effidient body of cavalry, but the greater part rode poni^ 
. or horses of inferior quality, and were indifferently armed 
with pikes, swords, or even with clubs and sticks pointed 
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%riUi iron: a few had matchlocks. When four or five BOOK IL 
thousand horse were thus assembled, the party marched chap. v. 
to the destined scene of spoliation. The men carried no «»— 
luggage of any description, and supported themselves and 1^^<^* 
their horses on the grain and provision which they plun- 
dered, both horses and men being trained to endure great 
privation and feitigue. Correct information of the state 
of the country, and its means of defence having been 
previously obtidned, the Pindaris moved with great secrecy 
and celerity to a centrical spot in the proposed sphere of 
action, where those best armed and mounted remained 
round the person of the leader, to constitute a rallying 
pointy while the mass, in parties of a few hundred each, 
ware despatched to sweep the country through a circle of 
many miles, and to bring in with the least delay, whatever 
valuables they could collect. The object of the incursion 
being pillage, not fighting, an encounter with regular 
troops was carefully shunned, and attempts to overcome 
prolonged resistance were seldom persisted in. Qreat loss 
of life therefore seldom attended the movements of the 
Pindaris, but their haste and rapacity tolerated no hesita- 
tion, and whoever was supposed to possess property, and 
was either unable or imwiUing to satisfy the demands of 
the robbers, was put to the most cruel torture, and not 
unfrequently died under its infliction.* Their brutality 
was equal to their cruelty, and the women escaped viola- 
tion and murder only by a voluntary death. What the 
■ Pindaris could not carry away they destroyed, and their 
movements were to be tracked by the flames of the vil- 
lages which they had set on fire after they had rifled them. 
As soon as the plunder was brought in, and the party re- 
assembled, it moved off with the same secrecy and rapidity 
with which it had advanced, and all were safe within their 

1 One node of tortnre, was to enclose a person's head in a baz of ashes or 
doit* and beat them on his face till he was suffucated ; sometimes hot ashes 
vere applied, and occasionally pounded chillies were mixed with them. A 
coaple of heavy pestles or yokes were taken, and one being placed under the 
back of the prostrate victim, the other was crossed upon his breast, and a 
pfndari seat^ himself at either end, whilst a severe beating was inflicted. 
boiling oil was sprinkled over tlie naked body, or straw was tied round the 
limbs and set on fire. Infants ware torn from their mothers' arms, and 
thrown into wells, or dashed on the ground, and an instance is mentioned of 
a child liaving beeu tossed up into the air, and sabred as it was falling. Re- 
port of Commission. Papers 55. 
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BOOK II. aocustomed haunts, before aa adequate force ooold be 

OHAF. y. ooIleGted for pursuit. 

■ The depredations of the Pindaris were, during naa^ 

^^^'^' yearS) confined to the neighbouring firontiers of the Niaa^ 
the Peshw% and the Baja of Berar, and in these they mn 
in general annually repeated. The presence of the aob- 
sidiary foroe, although it could not prevent their ravage^ 
yet limited the range of them in the dominions of tiie 
two former, but the territories of Nagpur, defended akn 
by the inactive and inefficient troops of the Baja, ky 
entirely at their mercy. Their depredations were cairifld 
with fearless audacity to the immediate precincts of Kaf- 
pur, and the Raja was repeatedly alarmed for his own 
safety, and that of his capital^ For a long time tbqr 
refrained from trespassing upon the British boundary, bub 
the desolation which they had spread in the adjaoeat 
countries, obliged them to seek for harvests more remote^ 
and a confident belief that they would not be unsupported 
by the native potentates, and a persuasion that the British 
Government was unable or disinclined to oppose an enw- 
getic resistance to their inroads, induced them to make 
an experiment, how far they might venture to plunder 
its villages, and murder its subjects with impunity. In 
January, 1812, a body of Pindaris^ belonging to the party 
of Dost Mohammed, penetrated through Bundelkhand and 
Rewa, plundered and destroyed a number of villages 
under British authority, and excited great alarm for the 
safety of Mirzapur, a town of great commercial wealftL 
They desisted from the attempt upon learning the advaooe 
of troops from Benares and Allahabad, and turning to 
the south, passed through South Behar, into the province 
of Sirguja, a dependency of Nagpur, whence they aaMj 
reached their homes, with such an amoimt of booty, as 
to hold out an irresistible temptation to repeat the foray. 
Extensive mischief was inflicted, many lives were lost, 
and a general feeling of terror pervaded the population of 
the province of Bahar. 

1 In November, 181 1, the main body of the Pindaris estimated at five thon- 
sand horse, and drawn up in regular order, was visible fh>m the Brttidi 
Residency. Papers, 26. On tliat occasion they set fire to one qnarter of liaf- 
pur. Papers 2. 

' The namber was vaiionsly computed from one thousand two hundred to 
twelve thousand. Letter from Bengal, 25th March, 1812. Papers 9. 
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Tbe complete suocess of their incursion encounged the BOOK II. 
Piodaris to project its early repetition. Reports of their cbap. t, 
were received by the Government of Bengal, divi- 



of troops were arrayed in such positions as were l^^^- 
ftooght likely to cover the frontier, but it was impossible 
to statioii detachments along the whole line fi^m the 
limits of Bondelkhand to the Gulph of Cambay, and the 
constitution of regular troops unfitted them for competing 
with the unincumbered, rapid, and desultory movements 
of the Pindari horse. The Qovernment of Bengal, how- 
ever, had not yet fully learned the futility of the pre- 
caationary measiures which had been adopted, and, in tiieir 
oonmiumcations to the Court of Directors, expressed 
thflTnselves relieved from the apprehension of a second 
Pindari inroad, on any part of the frontier, from Bun- 
delkhand to Cuttack.^ The arrangements were not wholly 
ongatory, as the attempt to ravage the Bengal frontier 
not renewed in the following season ; although this 
partly attributable to the diversion of the opera- 
tions of the plunderers in other directions. A party 
uider Cheetoo, between four and five thousand in num- 
ber, proceeded westward, and laid waste the dependencies 
]f Surat^ while other bodies burst into the dominions of 
bhe Nizam and the Peshwa, and menaced the districts 
siib|ect to the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras. Their 
lepredations were, however, arrested by their own dis- 
iensions, ending in actual hostilities between Cheetoo and 
the Sirdars of Earim Khan, in which the former was 
defeated and obliged to take shelter in Ujayin. 

The domestic quai'rels of the Pindaris having been 
composed, and the vigilance of the British Government 
somewhat intermitted, they again made their appearance 
vithin the British frontier. At the end of 1815, they 
advanced southwards to the banks of the Krishna, and 
ontered the confines of the district of Masulipatam, whence 
they carried off a valuable booty. Early in March of the 
following year, a still more formidable body, estimated to 
be five thousand strong,* penetrated to Gantur, Cuddapa, 

> Letter from Bengal, 18th November, 1812. Papers Pindari war, p. 15. 

3 These seem to have belonged to one of three divisions which had at this 
jme invaded the tenritories of the Nizam ; one body was reported to be ten 
taoniaad strong, the two others five thousand each. Papers Pindari war, 
1.40. 
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BOOK II. and Masulipatam, and for a series of ten days ooinmiti»A 

CHAP. Y. fearful destruction, aggravated bj the worst features of 

" Pindari ferocity. They spread themselves in diflfeieBt 

1816. directions, but moved rapidly at the rate of thirty or fofJy 

miles a day, never halting long enough in one spot toallov 

the regular troops to come up with them, and finaltf 

quitted the scene of their devastations without suffflariB| 

any material loss ; although they were occasionallj n- 

pulsed by the firmness of the provincial guard, and bjihl 

resolution of the villagers, or their cruelties were disip* 

pointed by the despair of the inhabitants.' 

During their short stay the Pindaris plundered abon 
three hundred villages, and wounded, tortured and mll^ 
dered above four thousand individuals of both sexes ttd 
of all ages. The barbarous atrocities which they perp^ 
trated filled the whole country with terror, and distmsiiog 
the ability of the Government to provide for their se- 
curity, the people in many places unvisited by the plun- 
derers, abandoned their villages and repaired to the 
principal stations for protection.* 

The impunity with which this inroad was attended, 
stimulated the marauders to venture upon a second at- 
tempt, and in December of the same year, a consideraUe 
body suddenly appeared in the northern Circars, and sacked 
and burned the town of Kimedi and the adjacent villi^ 
They were checked in the midst of their operations hf 
the approach of a detachment of the 6th Madras K. 
Infantry, under Major Oliver, and hastily retreating from 
his j)ursuit, moved towards the north, where they sno- 
ceeded in laying waste nearly the whole of the district, 
and in partially plundering the town Gkinjam. The alam 
was universal and the population generally fled to the 
neighbouring hills and thickets, and hid themselves until 



> At Ainavote, in Gantar, where the people after a desperate defence ' 
overpowered by their assailants, they set lire to their own dwellings, nd 
perished with their families in the flames. Papers, p. 37 

^ A commission was appointed to ascertain and rcp<>rt upon the extent of 
the mischief committed. They reported the number killed to be one bimdRd 
and eijrhty-two ; wounded, some severely, five hundred and five; and tortured, 
three thousand, six hundred, and thirty-three. It is scarcely possible tliat 
these numbt-rs should be as accurate as their minuteness of detail would re* 
present them, but they may be taken as a probable approximation. The report 
8piH:itied various cases of atrocity: in many places the women, either to Ktiii 
pollution, or unable to survive the disgrace, threw themselvea into wells and 
perished. — Papers Pindari war, p. 37. 
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<Jb0 danger hid passed. Apprehensions spread even to BOOK II. 
Urn town of Puri and temple of Jagannath, the sanctity of chap. v. 
vUeh would have been no defence against Pindari rapa- ■ 
dtj. The plunderers, however, having intelligence that 1^^^* 
iroopa were advancing against them, suddenly quitted the 
province^ and disappeared for awhile amid the rugged 
ooontry north west of Euttack, until they emerged in the 
liciiiity of their haunts along the upper course of the 
Jifeibodda. Their retreat was not unmolested. In Kut- 
tad^ lient. Borthwick, with a detachment of the 2nd 
Bengal N. infantry, followed close upon their rear, cut 
Xiff their stragglers, and repeatedly put the main body 
to a precipitate flight ; and when they had arrived be- 
tween Sohagpur and Mandalar, they were surprised by 
a detachment from the division commanded by Colonel 
Adami^ consisting of a squadron of the 5th N. C, 
ander Captain Caulfield. He came upon their bivouac 
eathe night of the 24th of January, 1817, killed above 
four hundred, and dispersed the rest. The fugitives 
fell upon the main body of the cavalry under Major 
Clarke» and again suffered just retribution. {Similar dis- 
aaters befel other parties of these plunderers. 

The invasion of Kuttack was simultaneous with other 
movements of the Pindaris which had been directed 
agunst the territories of the British allies. Notwith- 
fltanding that the chief strength of the Nagpur subsidiary 
foroe, consisting of Ave battalions of foot and a regiment of 
4savalry, had been moved into the valley of the Merbudda, 
and occupied positions considered most favourable for pro- 
tecting the frontier, a numerous party of Pindaris turned 
the right of the line, and, about the middle of November, 
made their way into Berar. They then separated into two 
bodies : the one marching eastward behind the subsidiary 
force was that which ravaged Ganjam ; the other, said to 
be six thousand strong, proceeded to the south, and pas- 
sing within twenty miles of Nagpur crossed the Wai*da 
into the territories of the Nizam, and pursued a westerly 
direction with the purpose of laying waste the British 
districts south of the Tumhadhra. The march was, how- 
ever, retarded by the indecision of the leaders, and oppor- 
tunity was afforded to a detachment of the Hyderabad 
subfiidiary force, commanded by Major Macdowall, to come 
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BOOK n. unexpectedly upon the freebooters, in the ykanitf 4. \ 

OHAP. y. Beder. The division reached the Findari camp befiir 

— daylight^ on the 16th of January, and a volley ma the fini^ 

1816. intimation which the plunderers had of their i^roidk: 

— an immediate and total rout ensued : many were kiUa^ 

and a thousand of their best horses were captured. 

A division from the Durra of Cheetoo had about tiv 
same time passed to the westward of the British poslik 
and, following the road by Burhuipur, had penetnM 
through the passes into Berar, proceeding thence betirea 
Jalna and Aurangabad towards Ahmedabad. TJnlnok% 
for the invaders, it happened that Major Lushington, wiH 
the 4th Madras Cavalry, was on Ids return from tiM 
Peshwa's country to the cantonments at Jalna^ and ct 
the 25th of December, heard on his arrival at Fipalmi^ 
of their presence at Logam. He moved in piunuit d 
them at one in the morning of the 26th. The Pindnv 
had been repulsed from Logam, and had retreated towudi 
the east, whither they were followed by the oavafay. 
After a rapid march of above fifty miles. Major Lushingtoa 
came upon them at one P.M., when they were engage! 
in preparing their noon-day meal. They were aboiik 
three thousand strong, but attempted little oppoo* 
tion. They fled in all directions, and were pursued tst 
ten miles, when the fatigue which the troops had und8^ 
gone compelled their recall. About two hundred of ti» 
best mounted of the Pindaris escaped, but the main bo^ 
was completely broken up with the loss of between serM 
and eight hundred killed, and of a still greater numba 
of their horses captured. The only casualty on the aidecf 
the British was that of an officer. Captain Drake, who wm 
run through by a spear.* The transactions that now toek 
place put an end for ever to Plndari incursions. 

The impossibility of permanently guarding against tiie 
predatory inroads of the Pindaris, by a system purely 
defensive, had not escaped the observation of the lato 
Govemor-Gk>neral, and in his address to the Secret Com* 
mittee of the 2nd of October, 1812, the Gk>vemmMit of 
Bengal distinctly declared their conviction that *^tlM 
arrangements and measures of defence which they had 
adopted were merely palliatives," and that " they aotioi- 

> See ofBeial^despstches, Asiatic Jonnia], December, 1816, pp. i9$, ISO. 
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■lied the neoeasity, at some fiiture time, of undertaking BOOK II. 
k^rtem of military and political operations calculated chap.t. 

o strike at the root of this great and increasing evil"' 

i% however, they considered that any system of measures 1^1^* 
impked to the effectual attainment of the object must be 
i a oomplicated and extensive nature, they could not be 
mdertaken without much previous preparation, and the 
object was therefore left for further inquiry and delibe- 
■tion. The evil could not be denied, but the Board of 
Jontrol dung to the notion that it might be checked by 
lefensife arrangements, and, in a letter from the Secret 
}ommittee, the Government of Bengal was prohibited 
'tern engaging in plans of general confederacy and offen- 
m operatians against the Rndaris, either with a view to 
iheir utter extirpation, or in participation of an appre- 
MDded danger."' 

The Mgacity of the Gbvemor^eneral, the unusual 
mowladge of the condition of India which he had 
3Coiight with him, the minuteness of the information 
■ith which he was furnished by the Residents at the 
uidve courts, comprehending some of the ablest men who 
liaye done credit to the Company's service, and the sound- 
MBB of the advice which he received from competent 
mUioritiee, early enabled him to take a just and com- 
prahensive view of the policy which the circumstances of 
the time imperiously demanded.' The tranquillisation of 
CSentaral India^ the restoration of order and good govem- 
meot in Malwa and Rajputana were considered by the Earl 
of Moira to be as indispensable for the happiness and 
prosperity of the native states as for the safety and 
advantage of the British possessions. Neither were at- 
tainable as long as the predatory system subsisted, as 
long as Patau and Pindari were suffered to create an 
mmatural state of anarchy and disorder, in which the 
peaceable and industrious members of society were the 
prey of lawless hordes of plunderers, who grew up and 
gathered vigour amidst the chaos which they caused and 
perpetuated. As affecting British interests alone the evil 

1 Fiqwn Pindari war, p. U. 

» Stcrst latter to Benfcal, 29th September, 1815. Papers Pindari war, p. 41 . 

* See tbe (H^ioiis of Mr. (now Lord) Metcalfe, the resident at Delhi, and of 

■r. (now Sir Richard) Jenldna, reaident at Nagpnr. Commons Beport, 1832. 
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BOOK II. called for a decisive remedy, which the natiye princA 

CHAP. V. were indisposed or unable to apply, and which therefoMf 

" the British Government had a right to seek for in its owli 

181G. resources : nor was it only a right : it was a duty imposed 

upon us by the supremacy of our power, no longer to per* 

mit the predatory system to devastate the various staM 

who supplicated for British protection, and were entitled 

to receive it. The settlement most conducive to the -hap* 

piness of India, as well as the security of our interest 

was THE ESTABLISHMENT OF UNTVEBSAL TRANQUILLIir 
UNDER THE GUARANTEE AND SUPREMACY OF THE BBITIBB 
GOVERNMENT. 

That the extension of British influence based upon the 
destruction of the predatory system, would be attended 
with no additional risk and would be practicable without 
difl&culty, were also maintained by the Qovemor-QeneriL 
Undoubtedly the individuals interested in the oontinoanee 
of disorder and violence, would strenuously resist ill 
interference intended for their suppression, and such was 
the short-sightedness and self destructive policy of sotuf 
of the native courts, that it was probable they would ooo^ 
template in the overthrow of the system, only the loss rf 
a share of the spoil and of the contingent employment of 
the predatory bands, in their own service, in case of mi 
with the British. To take the princes of Rajputana and 
the petty chiefs of Malwa, under the shield of British pn>* 
tection, would deprive Sindhia, Holkar, and Amir Khan of 
victims on whom they had long preyed, and from \dioitt 
they would be loth to withdraw their grasp ; and the anni- 
hilation of the Pindaris would deprive the Mahratti 
leaders of auxiliaries whose services might be of use is 
time of peril. But would they risk hostiUties in defenoe 
of their participation in precarious plunder, or for the 
protection of such uncertain and unsafe dependents aa 
the Pindaris, — and if they did, was their hostility to be 
dreaded ? 

Although the Governor-General admitted that the mear 
sure of establishing peace in India by British influeoot^ 
would be exceedingly unpalatable to the Mahratta prinoei^ 
he maintained that it would not alter the real charaoter d 
our relations with the native states who were interested in 
the continuance of the system. Whether professed fiiendi 
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or alliea^ they were already hostile to the British govern- BOOK II. 
menl^ and if they were desirous of preserving in their chap. v. 
otiieiiesa bodies of armed men, it was only that they — ^~- 
mig^t expect their oo-operation in an extensive combiiia- ^^^^'- 
tum, which had for some time been agitated against the 
Bitish ascendency, originating in the intrigues of the 
Bashwa. If such a collision were inevitable, it had better 
be at once encountered, while the finances of British 
In^a were in a prosperous state, its armies effective, and 
its force unbroken by harassing and unavowed aggressions 
upon the frontier, wasteful and exhausting in their 
consequences, and impossible to be avoided by any de- 
fensive arrangement. From these considerations, there- 
fon, the Goyemor-Qeneral urged immediate iuteq)osition, 
by annooncing to Sindhia that the British government 
eould no longer continue its observance of the article^ in 
the treaty which precluded it from forming alliances with 
other native states : that it should consequently accedo 
to the application made to it so urgently by the llaja of 
Jaypur, and require the recall of Sindhia^s troops from the 
Baja's territory, as well as prohibit Amir Khan from med- 
dling with his afiGEurs. At the same time Sindhia was to 
be kiformed of the determination to exterminate the 
Pindoris as an organised body, and was to be invited to 
Co-operate in an object equally interesting to all the 
^eids of peace and good government.' 

The alliance with Jaypur, so imjustifiedly broken off in 
1805, had ever since been a subject of consideration with 
the Home authorities, who had hitherto approved of its 
Renewal, should its revival be sought for. Now, however, 
that it formed part of a plan which it was thought might 
lead to a war with Sindhia, a different view was adopted, 
and considered as an article in a comprehensive scheme 
for the pacification of India^ it was strongly discouraged, if 
not positively interdicted." Imperfectly informed of the 

I The 8th Article of the Treaty of 1805. 

s Minutes of the Govemor-Qeneral, 3rd March, 1814 ; 1st December, 1815 : 
SOth April, 1816; 8tU March, and 26th December, 1817; and letter to the 
eoimell,f^m Cawnpore, 10th Oct. 1817.— MS. Records. These documents pre- 
•ent estraordlnary proofe of the extent of the Govemor-Qenerars information, 
the compreheniiveness of his policy, and the Justness and nobleness of his 

* A letter fhnn the Secret Conmiittee of the 29th September, 1815, enjoined 
the Goremment of Bengp^ not to undertake anything which might embroil 
iMwlth Sindhia; prohibited any material change in the existing system of 
political relations, and ended with directing that " the system which was con- 
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BOOK XL state of India^ measming the preBent by the paat^ aod 
CHAP. v. greatly overratmg the oppoeition to be overcome, appM- 

" hensiYe of financial embarrassments, and reluotant is 

^^^^ encoimter the vulgar damour raised in Flarliament againit 
the extension of the British empire in India, the Presidai 
of the Board of Control, Mr. Canning, however ftminent m 
a statesman in the political world of the West^ ezhibitHli 
singular want of knowledge and foresight in prescribuf 
the line of conduct to be followed for the regulation of tin 
interests of the East, and sought to enforce upon tiM 
Governor-General a feeble and temporising policy whol^ 
unworthy of the British character, incompatible with tliB 
prosperity of the British Indian Empire, and fsdttl to tlM 
existence of the native powers.^ It was asserted that bo 
danger was to be apprehended from the actual oonditktt 
of Central India, but much from any attempt to effect iti 
amelioration. That such interference would provdce i 
combination which had yet no existence except in tbs 

solidated at the close of the last Mahratta war, should be maintained with ■ 
little change as conld be avoided." Exhibiting strange igncnraikoe of tiie titm^ 
tions which ten years had wrought in tlie relative situations of the existiaf 
states, to which the system of 1805, always ottjectionable, was nawwhoStfltf 
applicable. 

1 Mr. Cannbig had, in consequence of the death of the Earl of Buckfnf 
hamshire, in the year 1816, been placed at the head of the India Board, flrf 
it became the daty of this distinguished statesman to prescribe the coooB 
which should be pursued in this important and perplexing crisis of aflhln. 
Letter firom B. S. Jones, Esq., Commons Report, 1833. Appendix Polit ML 
It was fortimate that the course so prescribed was not foUowed : some of tt0 
instructions are the following: " We are unwilling to incur the risk of a gcM* 
ral war, for the uncertain purpose of extirpating the JHndarie. Extoidrf 
political and military combinations we cannot at the present moment sanctkia 
or approve." There was not the least risk f^a'general war, nor was there aif 
uncertainty as to the extirpation of the Pindaris. *' We do not think it ia- 
probable that even from Sindhia you may derive assistance in enterpciiti 
agahist separate bodies of the Pindaris, who may have committed depnd^ 
tions on our territories." A most improbable supposition, — and a moat un- 
worthy policy to require Sindhia's aid for the protection of the British terri- 
tories. The suggestion was also thrown out in the ilftce of "infmriMtlg 
recently received as to the suspicions behaviour of certain of the Mahnttt 
chieftahis, and the daring movements of the Pindaris.** The resnit is tlM 
announcement of expectations signally falsified by events. ** We eutoiUi i 
a strong hope that the dangers which arise trom both these canses, and wUdi 
must perhaps always exist, in a greater or less degree, may, by a Jadkkw 
management of our existing relations, be prevented firom condng upon u la 
any very formidable force, while, on the other hand, any attempt at this no- 
ment, to establish a new system of policy, tending to a wider difftaakm of our 
power, must necessarily interfere with those economical regulations, whidiit 
is more than ever incumbent apon us to recommend, as indispenaatde to tite 
maintenance of our present ascendancy, and by exciting the jealousy and m^ 
picion of other states, may too probably produce or mature those veiy proiledf 
of hostile confederacy which constitute the chief object of your 
sion.''— Commons Beport, App. Vol. p. 232. 
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of the GoYenuMr-Oeneral, and that although the indi- BOOK IL 
1 members of the combination might be little formid- ohaf. v. 
fet united they must prove dangerous enemies, and a — ^-^— 
dth them coUectively be attended with imminent ^^1^- 
I and ruinous expense. Even the extirpation of the 
ris^ if found likely to produce such a combination 
be inexpedient, and it might be the more prudent 
I to adopt some other project for the diminution of 
power and the suppression of their ravages. It 

be possible to expel them from their seats, and 
3 SIndhia to prevent their settling again in the same 
y, or it might be practicable to take advantage of 
asensions among them and neutralise their mis- 
us activity by setting one leader against another.' 
)atter suggestion aroused the indignation of the 
Qor-General, who justly repudiated all friendly inter- 

with any of the members of an association, the 
pies of whose constitution were rapine and murder, 
gth the audacity of the Pindaris — their violation of 
itish territories convinced the English minister that 
ive measures could no longer be delayed with a due 
. to the character or interests of the Indian empire, 
is previous instructions were qualified by the ad- 
n, that ''they were not intended to restrain the 
nor-General in the exercise of his judgment and dis- 
1 upon any occasion when actual war upon the Bri- 
irritories might be commenced by any body of ma- 
•8, and where the lives and property of British sub- 
Doight call for efi&cient protection." He admitted 
ihat any connection between Sindhia and Holkar, 
/be Pindaris, open or secret, acknowledged or un- 
d, would place the Government in a state of direct 
ty with ike offending chiefs •? and anticipatory ap- 

I proposition was also Hr. Canning's.—Commons Report. App. Pol. 
ird Moira replied, ** When the Honourable Committee suggest the ex- 
of engaging one portion of the Pindaris to destroy some other branch 
sedation, I am roused to the fear that we have been culpably deficient 
ing out to the authorities at home, the brutal and atrocious qualities 
wretches. " Had we not failed to describe sufficiently the horror and 
on in which the Pindaris are justly held, I am satisfied that nothing 
»ve been more repugnant to the feelings of the Honourable Com" 
lun the notion that this Government should be soiled by a procedure 
as to bear the colour of confidential intercourse, of a common cause, 
r of those gangs."— Letter from Pengal, 8th March, 1817. 
a here, bowe\er, a timid and dishonest course of dissimulation was 
.. ** In acting or forbearing to act on this ground, (the open or secret 

.n. L 
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BOOK n. probation was expressed of any measures which the 
caAP. y. yemor^General might have adopted, not only fan 
— polling invasion, but for porsoing and chastising 
^^^^' invaders. 

Nor was the irresolution of the Board of Control 
only difficulty by which the deoided polipy of the 
vemor-Gtoneral was embarrassed. In his own oo 
there prevailed an exaggerated dread of the pow 
Bindhia, founded on the recollection of the last Mah 
war, and a fear that the multiplication of political 
nections might be regarded as an infringement o 
instructions from home, so often repeated, agains 
extension of the authority and influence of the B 
Government over the native states. These sentii 
were, however, confined to the minority, and when 
was received of the outrages committed by the Pir 
in the Northern Circars, the Council were unanimo 
agreeing that no terms should be kept with the invi 
whatever consequences their extirpation might i 
Supported by this concurrence, and fortified by the 
of the orders from home, however cautious and qui 
their terms. Lord Moira, takiug upon himself the re 
sibility of carrying out his own views to the extent 1: 
originally contemplated, determined to let IOO01 
powerful machinery he had never ceased to accun 
for the destruction of the robber bands and the eve 
annihilation of the predatory system. Various oi 
stances occurred propitious to his designs before 
could be carried into execution. 

As soon as it became generally known that the £ 
Government was disposed to abandon the system of 
interference which it had hitherto followed, appliot 
came from all quarters for its alliance and prote 
The Eaja of Jay pur was the first to depute agec 
Delhi, to solicit the renewal of his former engagen 
and, in the month of April, 1816, the Resident at 
was authorised to enter upon negotiations, for, alt] 



connexion of a Mahratta prince with the Pindaris) you will be gnided 
siderations of pmdence. It might be politic to attempt to divide snc 
deracy by dissembling your knowledge of its existence."— Secret 1 
Bengal, *iOth September, 1816. Papers Findari war, p. 41, also Comn 
port, Pol. App. p. 283. 
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■deiB from home implied a virtual prohibition of the BOOK n. 
loe^ yet, as .in a previous despatch it had been le- chap. t. 
;ed,that *^ while the justice of dissolving the alliance — ^-^— 
Jajpur was questionable, its impolicy had been 1616. 
Ij demonstrated by the injury done to the country 
mir Khan and the Pindaris ; and the Government^" 
3 added, *' would have seen the necessity of providing 
Bt the depredations of both ;'* it was aigued by the 
mor-General that it had not been the intention of 
ieoret Committee, in their late injunctions, to have 
m^ interdicted an arrangement, the policy and 
le cf which were still imdeniable.^ The negotiation, 
7er, although the first commenced, was one of the 
xmduded, the Biya being deterred from an earlier 
nation by the alternate tone of menace and concilia- 
idopted by Sindhia and Amir Khan, who led him to 
Jiat if he persisted in the negotiation, they would 
c Mm inmiediately with all their forces, and to hope 

rty would cease to harass his country, if he ab- 
from an English connexion. There was, also, a 
^ party in his court opposed to the alliance, as they 
bended it would give the Raja the means of resisting 
encroachments upon his authority and resources, and 
aring from them the lands they had taken advantage 
i distress to usurp. There were, also, difficulties as 
nount of the subsidy to be paid, and the degree of 
erence to be exercised ; and after repeated interrup- 
the negotiation was not brought to a close until 
) hostilities had ceased, and the supremacy of the 
h was placed beyond dispute. 
} example set by Jaypur was followed by the Eajas 
laypur and Jodhpur ; envoys were sent by them to 
, and negotiations set on foot towards the end of 
which, with little delay, terminated in treaties of 
30. The Eaj Eana of Kota also pledged his unre- 
1 assent to whatever terms the British Government 
i impose, and the Baja of Bundi pleaded his former 
ios as giving him a claim to British protection. A 

injunction against m&king any new treaty without previous sanction, 

ot issned by the Conrt of Directors, but by the Board of Contronl 

ttie Secret Committee."— 'Mr. Jones. Commons Keport, Pol. App. 

B. 



1 
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BOOK II. variety of petty chiefs also on the borders of Bundel- 
•cHAP.v. khand, or the further limits of Malwa — the Bajas of 
— ^— Krishnagar, Kerauli, Banswara, Pertab-gerh, and DuDga^ 
1816. pur, applied earnestly for the protection of the British 
Qovemment. Even Amir Khan oifered his services 
against the Pindaris, and promised to disband hiB troopfl^ 
and abstain from predatory practices, if guaranteed, in his 
actual possessions. The particular engagements entered 
into with these several chiefs we shall have subsequeol 
occasion to notice, but the universality of the application, 
and the earnestness with which it was made, unequivocally 
evinced the feeling which pervaded the native states, their 
anxiety to be rescued by the British Govemment from 
the miserable slavery to which they had been reduced, and 
their readiness to contribute to the measures about to be 
adopted for their liberation. 

An ally whose services were of immediate value, was 
also secured in Nazar Mohammed, the young Nawab of 
Bhopal, who had scarcely succeeded to his father's throne 
when he applied to the Political Agent in Bundelkhand to 
be admitted to the British aUiance. Obvious as was the 
utility of his concurrence in the movements contemplated, 
and strong as were his claims upon the friendship of the 
British Government, the positive prohibition of the Home 
authorities, precluded the Governor-Gteneral firom ac- 
ceding at once to his solicitations. They were not, how- 
ever, absolutely rejected or discountenanced ; and when 
in the beginDing of the following year, his application was 
renewed through the Resident at Nagpur, that officer was 
directed, when military operations were on the eve of 
taking place, to enter into a preUminary engagement with 
the Nawab, which should stipulate at present for nothing 
more than mihtary service. ' A more formal treaty was to 
be concluded after the war. 

Notwithstanding the dread entertained by the opponents 
of the Governor-General's policy that Sindhia would take 
up arms in defence of the Pindaris, nothing occured to 
justify the apprehension. It was known that their chiefii 
had agents in his camp, and friends among his ministers, 
who endeavoured to persuade him that his resources would 
be impaired, and his security imperilled, if he suffered the 
Pindaris to be extirpated. "What^" wrote Namdar Khan 
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Sndhia^ ^ what^ if we are destroyed, will become of BOOK II. 
I T— and it was with much uneasiness that the Maha- chap. y. 
lb looked forward to the approaching storm, and with ■ 

erne mortification and annoyance that he found him- 1816. 
compelled to abandon adherents who, notwithstanding 
r occasional disobedience, were looked upon by him as 
essential part of his military strength. Many of his 
b distinguished officers were avowed friends of the 
lari leaders, and were impressed with a belief that, if 
xnrted with vigour, they might defy the English. 
re were some weak enough to put faith in the vaunts 
!ie Findaris themselves, that they would easily baffle 
Bzhaost the English troops, — that they would far out- 
hat Jeswant Rao Holkar had been able to achieve ; and 
at the head of fifty thousand horse, they would carry 
ind sword to the environs of Calcutta Sindhia was not 
3d by such rhodomontade ; he knew his own weakness 
^e strength of the British too well to hazard a rup- 
; and when called upon to explain the countenance 
he bad shown in his camp to the Pindaris, he denied 
omezion with them, and declared it to be his inten- 
to inflict upon them condign punishment. — When 
ised that this would be imdertaken by the British 
onment, he professed himself entirely satisfied with 
determination, and willing to co-ox)erate in any man- 
?hich should be required. The sincerity of Sindhia's 
xssions might be questionable, but his public dis- 
id of all connexion with the Pindaris was calculated 
minish their confidence and weaken their power, and 
move one of the obstacles which had been supposed 
npede the execution of the Governor-General's pro- 
It was equally improbable, whatever might be 
' real sentiments, that the Eaja of Nagpur, or the 
wa> would take part with the Pindaris. 
r some time after his elevation to the Regency of 
>ur, Apa Saheb, apprehensive of the intrigues of the 
r opposed to his nomination, found it necessary to 
a himself imreservedly upon the support of his new 
\, The troops stipulated for by the subsidiary treaty 
cantoned in the vicinity of the capital, in July, and 
Saheb immediately removed his residence close to 
• Hues, leaving the palace and the person of the Raja 
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BOOK K. in the keeping of hiis opponents. As the latter ^ras tfav 
CBAP; T. chief source of their ability to thwart Apa SaheVs tJ^ 
ministration, the titular authority of the Baja being 



^16' ployed to contravene the acts of i^e Regent^ Apa Sahdbr* j 
was instigated to rid himself the impediment; and agente j 
were speedily found to effect its removal. On the moKV- 
ing of the 1st of Februaiy, 1817, the Baja Parswaj* 
Bhonsla was found dead in his bed. No marks of violeoof • 
were perceptible ; and as his health was always pTecariov 
and constitution infirm, it was not impossible that btt 
sudden demise was to be attributed to natural oaiMii 
Some vague reports of foul practice reached the ea» of 
the Resident, but they were not traceable to anyautheniir 
source, and resting apparently on no solid foundation, im» 
to be classed with the popular calumnies which are iiir 
ordinary concomitants in India of the decease of a ponor 
of rank. Apa Saheb was at the time absent from Nagpo^ 
and as nothing transpired to implicate him in the tmuno^ 
tion, he was acknowledged, in* virtue of his herediiavf 
rights, Raja of Nagpur. The interests of the Raja wnv 
somewhat different from those of the Regent, but tiir 
ascendency which had been established at Nagpur, thr 
professions, and, for a season, the conduct of Apa Sahdi' 
afforded no grounds for apprehending that he would ftil 
qff from the alliance to which he probably was- indebfcai 
for his life, and certainly for his succession to tltff 
throne. 

Less confidence was to be placed in the disposition of 
the Peshwa, but the occurrences which had embittered liifl 
animosity had also diminished his power to do HnBofaifiC 
A course of restless and unavailing dissension had- led' tff 
the commission of acts which were regarded as those <^air 
enemy, and had ended in the still ^rther reduction' of Us 
political consequence. Scarcely had he relinqaishad 
Trimbak to the British officers, when he repented of 
his acquiescence, and earnestly solicited that the oalpait 
should be restored to him. He declared that he liad= 
given him up only in the belief that he was to undeigo 8 
public trial, and that if convicted of the murder of ttis 
Sastri, he was to be replaced in the Peshwa's hands fbr 
punishment. As it was, great injustice was done to Trim* 
bak, who was cast into confinement^ without anyproof of 
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mminality, and great disgrace was inflioted upon the BOOK II. 
Poabwa in the privation of that right which he poflaessed chap. v. 
in virtue of his sovereign authority of awarding the punish- — ^— 
msiit due to the offences of his own subjects. His repre* 181^ 
SBntatioDB to this effect were unceasing ; the incarceration 
of Trimbak in a foreign prison was, he urged, a perpetual 
indigmtyy and his sense of the dishonour was the more 
keen, as it was inflicted by his friends. He was also sub- 
jected to serious pecuniary injury, for his principal trea- 
sures were entrusted to Trimbc^'s care, and no other per- 
son knew where they were concealed. He professed 
hinuelt willing to adopt any arrangements for Trimbak's 
security^ that the Resident should dictate, but declared 
that unless he was confided to his charge, his life would 
be passed in misery and mortification. For a time^ his 
suit was preferred in friendly and conciliatory language ; 
bat he at length changed his tone and accompanied his 
i^ifiUcatiQn with the representation of various grievances, 
soma of which he ascribed to the injustice of the Govern- 
ment^ some to the personal unfriendliness of the Resident. 
His oLaims on the Gaekwar and Nizam were imadjusted. 
He had been obliged to subsidise a larger force than was 
originally proposed ; and he had ceded territory even be- 
jicmd what was demanded, yet Kattiwar, which, according 
to treaty, was to have been restored, was still retained, 
and its restoration was saddled with imwarrantable con- 
ditions. The subsidiary force stationed near Poona, was 
about to be removed to a post where it would block up 
the only bridge by which he could cross the river, and 
would do mischief to his Mango groves. Vexatious 
propositions were continually submitted to him affecting 
the customs forming part of his revenues. The Resident 
was also oonstantly annoying him about the Southern 
Jagizdarsy and had prevented him on one occasion from 
going to Poena from Pundrapur. These complaints were 
partly frivolous, partly unfoimded, but they expressed the 
ftelings which had grown up in Baji Rao's heart against 
his allies. More important intimations of the same pur- 
port were afforded by the activity of the secret commu- 
nications carried on with Nagpur and Gwalior, and by the 
orders issued to Bapu Gokla, and others of his Sirdais, to 
levy additional troops. 
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BOOK II. While these discussions were x>endin^ they receivel 
CHAP. T. augmented interest from the escape of Trimbak from hk 

— ^— imprisonment on the evening of the 2nd of Septembei^ 
1816. 1816. He had been detained in the Fort of Thanna, rmr 
Bombay, which was garrisoned by Europeans. He \aA 
been allowed to take exercise on the ramparts for an hour 
or two in the afternoon, and it was remembered, after hk 
flight, that latterly a groom in the service of one of tlw 
officers was accustomed to bring his master^s horse nev . 
the same place, and as he walked the animal backwards 
and forwards, to sing Mahratta songs, the language of 
which was unintelligible to the sentries. By this channel 
Trimbak was apprised of the device he was to adopts and 
the facilities provided for his escape. The privy of his 
residence adjoined a stable, and a hole had heem cot 
through the wall of the latter. On a dark and rainy nigH 
which concealed his person from the view of the senl^ 
who attended him, Trimbak contrived to pass unobservad 
into the stable, and having thrown off his dress, and 
placed a basket on his head, as if he were a common 
labourer, he walked unquestioned through the gateway oat. 
of the fort. When the alarm was given, he was nowheie 
to be foimd. To mislead his pursuers a rope was fastened 
to a gun as if he had thus lowered himself from the ram- 
part. The tide was low, and the narrow channel which 
separates Salsette from the main land being fordahle^ 
Trimbak waded through the water, and found upon tlie 
bank a party of horsemen waiting to receive him. He 
fled up the Pipri Ghat to the south of Nasik. 

As soon as the Resident was informed of the flight of 
Trimbak, he communicated the circumstance to the 
Peshwa, and called upon him to evince his fidelity to the 
British alliance, and his immunity from all suspicion of 
connivance by promulgating the most positive and strin- 
gent orders for the apprehension of the fugitive. Baji 
Kao protested his ignorance of any project for Trimbak's 
liberation, or any concern whatever in its accomplishment^ 
and professed his readiness to take the requisite steps for 
his arrest, expressing his hope, that in the event of his 
being recovered, he would not be treated with severity, 
and would be eventually placed in his charge. No 
hopes were held out that the latter expectation would be 
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fulfilled, but the Peshwa was assured that, as Trimbak's BOOK II. 

fl^t was no aggravation of his crime, it would of itself chap. v. 

aabjeot him to no new punishment. Baji Kao's promise ■ 

to assist in his discoverj was accepted as a mark of his ^^^^ 

desire to maintain the subsisting good uuderatauding im- 

intemipted. 

Notwithstanding Baji Rao's professions, the Resident 
soon had reason to suspect the sincerity of his intentions. 
Any information that was supplied of Trimbak's conceal- 
ment tamed out to be illusory ; and no exertions were 
made by the Peshwa's officers for his apprehension, 
although he was known to be collecting armed followers 
at no great distance from Poena, with httle attempt at 
concealment. In consequence of the earnest remon- 
stranoes of the Resident, a party of horse was sent against 
Trimbak, then in the Mahaleo hills, but the officer com- 
manding the pai*ty halted on the road, and reported that 
neither leader nor followers could be foimd. The same 
evasive course was now deUberately pursued, and, although 
it was notorious throughout the country, that Trimbak 
mB at the head of considerable bodies of both horse and 
foot^ the Peshwa affirmed that he could hear of no such 
insurgents^ and that he must depend upon the Resident 
for their discovery. Ue pretended, indeed, to doubt if 
Trimbak were alive, and his ministers were instructed to 
repeat their belief of his death in their communications 
with the Resident. It was obviously the purpose of Baji 
Bao to allow Trimbak to assume so imposing an attitude 
as should compel the British Government to assent to the 
conditions on which he had already insisted, and in the 
case of their non-compliance, to excite a spirit of resist- 
ance, not only in his own dominions, but in those of the 
other Mahratta princes, whom he luid been long engaged 
in urging to a confederacy against the British ascen- 
dency. * 

Baji Rao*s encouragement of the extensive risings 
throughout the country, instigated by Trimbak and his 
partisans^ was not restricted to silent connivance and 
pretended disbelief of their occurrence ; more active par- 

1 Despatches from the Honourable Mountstoart Elphinstone, to Lord Uoira, 
nth March, lRi7.— Secret Letter from Bengal, 9th Jaae, 1817. Papers Mah- 
rattawar, pp.79,91. 
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B00& II. ticipation was detected. It was ascertained, that seFenl- 
omkP. y. secret interviews had taken place between the Pei^wa ami 
his favorite, that considerable supplies of money had 



^^^^' clandestinely conveyed to him, and that the military aod 
fiscal authorities in general identified the partiflans-of 
Trimbak with the troops of the Peshwa. Thus foaton^ 
the insurrection was n^idly gaining head, and from fifteen 
to twenty thousand men were assembled under Trimbik 
and his associates, in different parts of the country, aoi 
on the borders of the territory of the Nizam. The loff 
of forces on behalf of the Peshwa also continued ^rnA 
augmented activity ; his strongest fortresses were phoeA 
in a condition to resist an attack, and his principal, traip- 
sure was moved from Poena to places of greater seoaritHfb 
It had become a question of peace or war, but Ba^i Bm 
still protested his fidelity and attachment to the Biiiuil 
alliance, offered to acquit himself by oath of any intop^ 
course with Trimbak, and declared his readineaa, if mf 
insurrection did exist, to act vigorously in oonoert irillk 
the Resident for its suppression. Referring to Calonfcli^ 
for the course of proceeding to be adopted towards tfar 
Peshwa, Mr. Elphinstone set seriously to woiic to put doiRi> 
the rising before it had attained a more menacing sap&di 
and before the mischief had spread to the adjaomt oooB*- 
tries. The principal part of the Poena troops whi<^ hid 
marched to the frontier to defend it against the inroads of 
the Pindaris was recalled, and the subsidiaiy fbroe d 
Hyderabad was instructed to move to the confines of tii0 
Peshwa's territories, and advance into S^ndesh. TbM 
insurgents were collected chiefly in two large mmmon 
one at Maswiu*, a few miles west of Pundrapur, oommandai 
by Trimbak's brother-in-law, Jado Rao, — the latter bf 
Godaji Danglia, a nephew of Trimbak, — in KftnH<whi 
Each was estimated at from four to five liiousand stniQg: 
there were also a number of smaller parties preparing to 
join one or other of these divisions ; and l^e party in tfae 
south were endeavouring to march northwards- to efiboi a 
junction with the insurgents in Eandesh, as soon, as tliey 
should have concentrated their force. In this- latter pie* 
ject the insurgents were frustrated by the movements of 
Colonel Smith, who advanced to Maswar early in Febmaiy, 
and dislodged them. They fled to the eastwBidy 
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pmBiiod for a. oonsiderable distance, and partiy diapexBed. BOOK II. 
Cdkmel Smith than marohed to Poona, leaving Colonel chat.t. 
Wihon Tvith aiz oompameB of his Majesty*s 65th regiment — ^-« 
and three battalions of Native Inftuitry, at Banjangaon, 1^17. 
nair Seroor, while a division under Colonel Milnes was 
ataiioned at Pipalgaon, on the Grodaveri. On the Hyder- 
abad aidfl^ Major Maodowall advanced to Tuljapur, while a 
detaohment from Jalna moved to the west into Kandeah. 
The remainder of the southern party, having rallied to l^e 
number of three thousand five hundred, of whom above 
two thooaand were well mounted, resumed their northern 
iDute in the beginning of ApriL On their march, a troop 
eC Findarifl attached to the body fell in with Lieutenant 
Baors^ of the Madraa Artillery, with a small escort, and 
robbed and murdered him and his attendanta The bar- 
bazity was not unrequited. Information of their movements 
bong received by Colonel Wilson, he detached Major 
Smithy with six hundred in&ntry, to intercept their flight. 
Although too late to accomplish this object. Major Smith 
came upon the tract of the party moving from the Bhima, 
by Toka, towards the Godaveri, and pursued them with 
imremitting activity. After a march of one hundred and 
fifty miles in five days, he came upon the insurgents at 
Bitii, above the ghats of Eandesh, at daybreak of the 17th 
Aprily just as they were mounting to resume their route. 
After firing a volley, the troops charged and put the 
enemy to the rout^ leaving seventy dead on the field, with 
a quantity of arms and a number of their horses. After 
several attempts to rally, which were defeated, the insur- 
gents fled, and such of their horse as kept together, crossed 
the Godaveri towards Nasik, where they joined Godaji 
Danglia. Another division going northwards, more to the 
west^ fell in with Colonel Milnes, and although they also 
escaped into Eandesh, it was not without a material dimi- 
nation of their numbers. In the mean time, however, the 
force to which they were conveying an accession of strength, 
was BO completely disabled, that the junction of their 
Mends was insufiBlcient to retrieve the disaster. Captain 
Davies, with eight hundred of the Nizam's reformed horse, 
and a party of foot, had been despatched to Kammin, 
twenty miles west of Aurangabad, on the evening of the 
19th ApnL Having ascertained on the 22nd, that Gk>daji 
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BOOK II. DaDglia^ with his main body, was marching towards the 
CHAP. V. Godaveri, at no very great distance, he moved early in the 
"—^ morning of the 23rd, and, avoiding the main road, oame^ 
^^^^' after a march of about thirty miles, upon the insurgents, 
drawn up with their left upon a strong mud fort, and 
their front protected by a water- course with steep banks. 
Captain Davies having ordered his men to charge aoroa 
the water-course, the enemy, although above two thousand 
strong, wavered and broke: they were pursued for six 
miles, and entirely dispersed, with the loss of four hun- 
dred killed and some prisoners taken. Captain Davies 
and Captain Pedlar were wounded, but not dangerous^; 
twenty-five men were killed and forty wounded, lie 
afiair was the more remarkable as a proof of the efficiency 
of the Nizam's horse, as now organized and led by British 
ofBcers. This first success was followed up by the advance 
of the main body of the Hyderabad force, under Colonels 
Walker and Doveton, and by them the province of Kandesh 
was cleared of the insurgents before the setting in of the 
Monsoon. Thmbak took refuge at Chuli Maheswar, on the 
Nerbudda. 

The troubled state of Cuttack, and the neighbouring 
districts having cut off all communication with Calcutta, 
the instructions of the Government of Bengal fsdled to 
reach the Resident within the customary interval He 
was, therefore, under the necessity of acting upon his own 
responsibility, and as the Peshwa's menacing preparations 
still continued, and no steps had been taken to comply 
with his requisitions, he determined to bring the discus- 
sion to a close. Having assembled the subsidiary foroe in 
the vicinity of Poena, Mr. Elphinstone demanded of the 
Peshwa a written engagement that he would deliver up 
Trimbak without delay, and that as a security for the 
fulfilment of his promise, he would surrender to the 
British troops his forts of Sing-gerh, Purandar and Rai- 
gerh : the engagement to be signed and delivered within 
twenty-four hours or war would be declared. At firsts 
the Peshwa seemed resolved to withhold his assent^ and 
endeavoured to prevail upon the Resident to grant a 
longer interval ; but when this was refused, and the troops 
were stationed so as to command all the outlets of the 
city, Baji Rao became alarmed and accepted the ultimatum. 
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He pledged himself to apprehend and deliver Trimbak BOOK II. 
iriihin a month, and in the meantime gave orders that chap. v. 
ifae forts demanded should be opened to British garrisons. _ — 

The troops were then withdrawn from the environs of the ^^^'' 
<Aty, and actual hostihties were avoided, but the Peshwa 
was apprised that so serious an interruption of the amic- 
able relations established by the treaty of Bassein, must 
be considered as an infraction of that treaty, and involved 
the necessity of a revised engagement, the conditions of 
which he could not expect, after the proofs he had given 
of his unfriendly disposition, to be equally favourable to 
his interests. The proceedings of the Resident were 
entirely in unison with the sentiments of the Governor- 
General, the commumcation of which arrived at Poona on 
the 10th of May. 

Even after the engagement entered into upon the 7th 
of May, the Peshwa had exhibited his usual vacillating 
conduct^ and had forborne from prosecuting any active 
measures for the seizure of Trimbak. The arrival of 
the instructions from Bengal roused him to decision, and 
on the 21st, he issued a proclamation, promising a reward 
of two lakhs of rupees and a village yielding one thousand 
rupees a year,* to any person who should effect the delin- 
quenifs apprehension. Minor rewards were offered for 
information of the place of his concealment, and the 
members of his family and adherents who were in Poona 
were placed under restraint. This display of sincerity 
came too late to save him from the consequences of his 
former duplicity ; and a new treaty was offered for his 
acceptance, of which the following • were the principal 
conditions. Baji Bao engaged to recognize for himself and 
his successors the dissolution, in form and substance, of 
the Mahratta oonfederacy, and to renounce all pretensions 
arising from his former situation of executive head of the 
Mahratta empire ; to advance no claims to the lands of 
Sindhia, Holkar, the Baja of Berar, and the Gaekwar, and 
to relinquish those upon the Baja of Kolapur and the 
Qovemment of Sawantwari ; and with a view to the fulfil- 
ment of the article of the treaty of Bassein, which pre- 
cluded the Peshwa from carrying on negotiations with 

1 Despatches from fhe Resident, 9th May» 1817.— Papers Mahratta war 
p. 96. 
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BOOK IT* foreign powers, he was now required to promue that ho 

CHAP. v. would neither maintain any agents at other courts nor 

*— ^^-^ admit their agents at Poena ; and that he would hdd no 

1^7* communioatioD whatever with foreign princes, ezoept 

through the British Besident. With respect to lie 

Gaekwar, the Peshwa was required to renounce all fotnro 

daims, and accept as a commutation for the past^ ao 

annual payment of four lakhs of rupees. JTor a fhzthv 

annual sum of four lakhs and a half he was to graotto 

the Gaekwar, the perpetual lease of Ahmedabad. 

The treaty of Bassein had stipulated that the Fesfam 
should maintain at all times a contingent force of five 
thousand horse and three thousand foot, to act with the 
subsidiary force. This article was annulled, and in liea if 
it, it was required that the Peshwa should plaoe at ^ 
disposal of the British Government sufficient funds for 
the payment of a body of troops of the like amount^ vii, 
five thousand cavalry and three thousand infeuitEy; the 
fiinds to be provided by the cession of territories in the 
Dekhin, and of the tribute of Kattiwar, to the extent of 
a net revenue of thirty-four lakhs of rupees a year. Be 
was further expected to cede in perpetual sovereignty tbo 
fort of Ahmednagar, all his rights, interests, or pretflo- 
sions, feudal, territorial or pecimiary in Bundelkhttid, 
including Sagar, Jhans, and the possessions of Bh» 
Govind Bao ; all the rights and territories in llahni» 
secured to him by the treaty of Sirji Anjengaum, and 
generally aU rights and pretensions of every denomintttioii 
which he might possess in the country to the noiih of 
the river Nerbudda ; and he was to pledge hima^lf never 
more to interfere in the affairs of BQndustan.^ 

These were imdoubtedly hard terms, but the Peslnr% 
by his inveterate enmity to the British name and power, 
and the treachery with which, while professing a feitliM 
adherence to the terms of the treaty of Bassein, he had 
violated its most essential conditions, labouring in seonfc 
to re-unite the separated members of the Mahratta cob- 
federacy and direct their combination against his allies; 
and by the gross manner in which he had disregarded tbe 

1 Treaty with the Peshwa, 13th June, 1817.— Collection of Treaties, 27th 
May, 1818, p. 60 ; and the observations of the GoTemor General on tbe Mfflnl 
articles.— Papers, Mahratta war, p. 100. 
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law of natioDB and the guarantee of the British Gk)vem- BOOK 11. 
meaty in sanctioning, if not perpetrating, the murder of chap. v. 
ibe Gaekivar^s ambassador ; subjected him justly to heavy 



es. In some respects, also, their severity was less 1817. 
than it appeared to be, and they were levelled against the 
Peahwa's politioal pretensions rather than against his real 
power or anthority. His lands in Malwa, and his claims 
an. the chiefs of Bundelkhand, for instance, had long 
ceased to be of any pecuniary value, or to bring him any 
accession of political importance, and the acknowledgment 
of his supremacy, occasionally professed by the individual 
occupants, was unaccompanied by any substantial tokens 
of obedience. The limitation of his claims on the Gaekwar, 
involving a guarautee of his realisation of as large a sum 
as he was likely ever to receive regularly without British 
intermediation, was likely to prove a beneficial arrange- 
ment to him, and if any loss attended it, he had little 
light to complain of being thus permitted to compound 
for. his infraction of both moral and national law, by his 
participation in the guilt of Gangadhar's assassination. 
As far as these stipulations were concerned, therefore, he 
snfifered little diminution of revenue or loss of real power 
The additional amount of the subsidiary foroo, and the 
aequestration of lands for its payment, were more serious 
deductions from his revenue and from his authority, but 
they were regarded by him as less intolerable than those 
stipulations which annihilated his hopes of regaining his 
place as head of the Mahratta confederacy, and prohibited 
him from plunging into the dark and dangerous inter- 
ooorse in which his genius delighted ; and such was the 
tenacity with which he adhered to his design, such the 
inveteracy of his animosity against the British, that 
rigorouB as were the conditions of the new treaty, and 
essentially as they impaired both the Peshwa^s credit and 
power, it would hardly have been compatible with the 
safety of the British interests in India, to have imposed 
milder terms. It would have been an encouragement to 
Baji Rao to persevere in his hostile projects, to have left 
him the undiminished capability, as well as the unretracted 
purpose of undermining and subverting British ascen- 
dency. 
The terms to which the Peshwa's assent was demanded 
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BOOK ir. excited the indignant feelings of many of his adv 
cHAp.v. and his most distinguished military adherent, G 
^^— urged him strenuously to the only course by whid 
1817. reputation might have been preserved — an appe 
arms ; but Baji Rao was unequal to such a resolutioi 
ratified the treaty, protesting that he submitted t 
conditions through consciousness of his inability to i 
and that they had not his acquiescence. The disputf 
however, brought for the present to a termini 
Trimbak continued at large, but there was no reas 
suspect that the Peshwa had not done all his po^ 
effect his seizure, and no demerit was imputed to hi 
this account. Baji Rao, soon after the signature c 
treaty, quitted Poena for Mahauli, whither he ii 
Colonel Malcolm to an interview, as one of his 
friends, and endeavoured to obtain his aid in procui 
mitigation of the terms of the engagement. He appi 
however, for a time, to have suspended his complaii 
this head, and to have diverted his thoughts to the r 
tion of the district of Sundur, for which object h< 
been formerly promised the co-operation of the B 
troops. The Government of Fort St. George was instr 
to comply with his request, and Colonel Munro, wh 
been nominated to the charge of the newly-ceded dis 
of Darwar and Kusigal, was ordered to estabhsl 
Peshwa's authority over the Jagir of Sundur. 

The great advantages accruing to the Gaekwar froi 
treaty of Poona, and the additional military obligi 
which it imposed upon his allies, were considered 
quire a revision of the engagements subsisting witl 
prince, so as to secure the whole of the Eattiwar colle< 
to the British Government, in order to provide £ 
augmentation of the subsidiary force. Althougli 
questioning the general expediency of the arrangen 
the government of Baroda objected to the proposed 
ditions, and the conclusion of the treaty did not 
place till after the war. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I Not and Furpotes of the Campaign of 1817-18. — Dupoti^ 
i tion of British Foreu — in Hindustan. — Orand Artny. — 
j Centre. — Right Division. — Left Division. — SuborcUnate 
I Detachments. — Reserve. — A rmy of the Dekhin. — First 
Division. — Second, or Hyderabad. — Third. — Fourth, 
or Poona. — Fifth. — Reserve. — Events at Poona. — The 
Petkwc^s Discontent. — Poona Division takes the FiM. — 
Force left in Cantonments withdrawn to Kirki. — Menac- 
ing Appearances. — Explanation demanded — Peshwa^s 
Ultimatum. — TJie Residency destroyed. — Battle of Kirki. 

— Peshwa defeated. — British Officers seized by Marauding 
Parties. — The Vaughans murdered. — Return of General 
Smith to Poona. — Flight of the Peshwa. — Poona occur 
pied. — Advance of the Third and Fifth Divisions across 
ike Nerbudda. — Pindaris driven from their haunts. — 
Union of the First and Third Divisions under Sir T. 
Hidop,near Ujayivi. — Conduct of Sindhia. — Advance of 
the Centre and Right Divisions of the Army of Hindustan 
towards QwcUior. — Treaty with Sindhia. — Ravages of 
Cholera in the Centre Division. — Change of Position. 

— Disappearance of the Disease. — Pindaris cut off from 
Owalior. — Fly towards Kotah. — Overtaken by General 
Marshall. — Amir Khan intimidated. — Disbands his 
Troops. — Pindaris intercepted by General Donkin.-^ 
Return to the South. — Encountered by Colonel Adams. — 
Join Holkan's Army. — Cheetoo flies toJawad. — Dimin- 
ished Strength of the Pindaris. 

fpnifi detennination of the Govemor-Qeneral to form BOOK IT. 
-I- effective military arrangements for the eradication of chap. yt. 
the FindariB, and for the suppression of the predatory ■ 
iiyatem, was formed in the close of 1816, but it was im- 1817 
pncticable to carry his designs into operation until after 
the rainy season of the following year. The interval was 
basily occupied in assembling and organising the troops, 
and establishing controlling military and political authority 
in those quarters in which Lord Hastings was not per- 
aonally present. The preparations were conducted as 
unostentatiously aa possible, in order that the armies 

TOL.IL M 
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BOOK n. might be able to take the field at the appointed period 
CHAP. yi. before those against whom thej were directed, or ai^ 

other power disposed to obstruct the policy of the Briti4^ 

1817. Government, should be prepared to offer serious oppo6itifl||{ ' 
The plan of the campaign was dictated by the geog|!|if ' 
phical position of the chief objects of hostili^, thib; 
Pindaris, and by the disposition of the British resounMK; 
The territories of the chiefs of the freebooters, Karim ai4i 
Cheetoo, were centrically situated in the south of Mah|| 
being boimded on the east by the principality of Bh<^ I 
on the south by the Nerbudda, on the west and north Ig. 
the possessions of Sindhia and Holkar which interyenaj^j 
between Guzerat and the Peshwa's province of Kando^j 
They were thus exposed on every side except the nortb, t||| 
an attack from the contiguous frontiers of states throo^i 
which a ready access was open to the British forces^ inii 
although the privilege of marching an army through tiifi 
dominions of Sindhia, had not been conceded by exiBtiq£i 
treaties, yet his promise of co-operation had been plighted^ 
and it was part of the purposes of the campaign to enfoMt;' 
the fulfilment of this promise, and compel him to throfij 
open his country to the movements of the British diviaioiNt: 
Further to the north, the pending arrangements wittt 
Jaypur and Amir Khan, admitted of the advance of troofit 
in that quarter, with the intention of overawing hdki 
Sindhia and the Patau, protecting the Hajputs against ihdt 
enmity, and preventing the escape of the Pindaris in i; 
northerly direction, when they should have been expelled 
by the operations in the south from their haunts on tibf.- 
Kerbudda. 

On the side of Hindustan, the Bengal forces wero 9^ 
rayed in four principal divisions. The centre divisiip 
consisting of three regiments of cavalry, one of ESi 
Majesty's foot, and eight battalions of Native infauttji 
with detachments of artillery,' commanded by Mijov- 
General Brown, was assembled at Cawnpur. It was theif 
joined on the 14th of September by the Marquis of Hast* 
ings, as Commander-in-chief. The right division, undtf 

1 The troops formiog the centre were His Mi^esty's 24th Light I>ragoani,M 
and 7th regiments N. C. and the Governor General's Body Guard. His Ua^ettfi 
87th regt., and of Native Infantry the 2nd batt. 13th, Ist batt. 24th, 2iid liitt. 
nth, 1st batt. 8th, 2nd batt. 1st, 2nd batt. 25th, 1st batt. 29th, and a flank Im^ 
ft^n. Detachment of horse and foot artillery, and 54 giins. 
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w-Qenersl Donkin, was formed at Agra, and comprised BOOK II. 
legizneDts of cavaliy, one regiment of European, and chap. vi. 

> battalions of native infantry, with artillery.' The ^ — 

iiyision, commanded by Major-General Marshall, was ^^^"* 
Ivance at Ealinjar, in Bimdelkhand, and consisted of 
regiinent of native cavalry, two corps of irregular 
9, and five battalions of infantry, with guns.' On 
left of this division, and constituting subordinate 
ions of it, were two small bodies, one at Mirzapur, 
ar Brigadier-General Hardyman, and another, under 
jftdier^jeneral Toone on the frontiers of South Behar;* 
duty of these two corps being the defence of the 
ish confines in the south-west, the prevention of any 
len inroad through Kewa or Chota Nagpur, — and the 
of frontier further south, through Sambhalpur and 
acky was considered to be sufficiently protected by 
troops already stationed in those provinces. The 
th, or reserve division, commanded by Sir D. Och- 
oy, was formed of one regiment Native cavalry, and 
corps of irregular horse, one regiment of European, 
five battalions of Native infantry.^ To each of the 
dims were attached bodies of irregular horse and 

the troops of several petty chiefs, who, by their 
re, or by treaty, were bound to furnish military con- 
snts in time of war. In general they added little to 
real strength of the army, but their presence was an 
sation of the extent of the British sway. The whole 
ber of troops in this quarter amounted to above 
[iy-nine thousand foot, and fourteen thousand horsey 

one hundred and forty guns, both horse and foot 
[ery. The centre division crossed the Jumna on the 

of October, and took up a position on the Sindh 

on the 6th of November, where it was equally ready 

• Majesty's 8th Dragoons, 1st N. C, Gardiner's horse, and contingents 

B^a oi Bhurtpur and Dholpor, His Majesty's 14th regt., K. 1. 1st hatt. 

ist batt. 27th, 2nd batt. 12th. 18 guns. 

H N. C. 2nd and 3rd Rohilla horse, N. I. 2nd batt. 28th, 1st batt Uth, 

t. Ist, l8t batt. 26th, \st batt. 7th, gnns 24. 

» 1st consisted of 8th N. C, His Majesty's 17th regiment 2nd battalion, 

.L, 6 guns; Rt^a of Rewa's contingent horse. The second of His 

j*B 24th regiment, 2nd battalion of 4th N. I., 4 guns ; Rai& of Gnmsham's 

d N. C. two corps of Skinner's horse ; His Majesty's 67th regiment 
aft battalion of the 19th, 1st of 28th, 2nd of 7th, 1st of 6th, 2nd of 6th, 
IS ; contingent horse and foot of Begum Sumroo, Faiz Mohammed Khan, 
1 y«>vt»»ii Khan, the Baja of Macheri, and the Rqja of Patiala. 
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BOOK IL to act against the Pindaris and the Mahratta atatee. 0| 
CHAP. VI. the right, General Donkin, hj the 9th of November, aiy 
■ yanced to Dholpur, on the Ghambal, where he threateoii 

1817. equally Sindhia and Amir Khan ; and, shut in betwi4 
this division and the centre, the former chief had af 
alternative left but to disarm the British Govei miwif 
by submission to its wilL The left division was intuuiijt 
in communication with the Nagpur subsidiary foroe^lf 
act upon the western extremity of the Pindari line^ a|l 
advanced, by the 12th of November, to Sagar, ob tilf 
south-west angle of Bundelkhand. The reserve diviflMi% 
which was intended to cover Delhi, and support the Mf 
gotiations with the Rajput states, was posted on tti 
27th of November at Rewari. The two smaller detedif 
ments, under Brigadier^Generals Hardyman and Toc^l 
assumed their respective stations in the course of OofeolMr. 
and November. 

The army of the Dekhin was under the commaad llj 
Sir Thomas Hislop, the Commander-in-Chief at ihpj| 
Madras Presidency, who was also invested with full pofr^ 
tical powers within the sphere of his military operatiii|li 
The force was distributed into five divisions : l^e titti 
with the head-quarters, was formed of a detachmenicf < 
European, and two regiments of Native cavalry ; of • 
detachment of European infantry, the Madras EuropMi 
regiment, and six battalions of Native in&ntry, betidii 
artillery.* The second, or Hyderabad diviidon, was goi 
manded by Brigadier-General Doveton, and was compoidl 
of one regiment of Native cavalry, one of EuropeaD M- 
fantry, and six battalions of Native infantry, wii^ lioni 
and foot artillery, together with the Berar and Hydanhli 
brigades.' The third division, consisting of one reg^nN 
of Native cavalry, and a detachment of Native infioilQf 
with the Russell brigade, Elichpur brigade, and ^yaof* 
auxiliary horse, was commanded by Brigadier^3M4 



1 Detachment of His Mt^esty's 22nd Light Dragoont, 4th md Stli i 
K. C, Flank companies of B. If .'s Royal Scots, Madras Eoropaui 
N. I., 1st batt. 3rd, 1st battalion 16th, 2nd battalion I7th, Ist battaUdi I4i^ 
and battalion 6tb, and 1st batt. ct 7th : horse artillery, and rocket 

* 6th regiment N. C, His M^esty's Royal Scots, 2nd battalkm 
battalion 13th, 2nd batt. 24th, Ist batt. 11th, 2nd batt. 14th, let bstt. 
batt. and, Berar brigade, foor battalions N.I. reiormed bona, 
brigade, fire companies Madras EuropMn regiment, N. I., lat birta'tlftM 
batt. 22nd, lit batt itiu 
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Sir John Maloolm.' The fourth or PooDa diviBion, was BOOK II. 
oammaaded by Brigadier-Qeneral Lionel Smith, aud com- chap. vi. 
one regiment of Native cavalry, a European regi- 



mttni, six battalions of Native in&ntry, artillery, and a l^^^' 
lody of reformed Poona horse, under European officers.* 
The fifth division consisting of the Nagpur subsidiary 
ibroe, under Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, was composed 
of three corps of horse, besides the contingent of the 
Kttwaib of Bhopal, and six battalions of Native infantry.' 
Brigades were left at Poona, Hyderabad, and Nagpur, and 
a reserve division was formed from the force which had 
Veen employed under Colonel Munro, at the desire of the 
Ftehwa, to reduce to his subjection the Zemindar of 
Sandnr.* The task was performed in the course of Novem- 
"ber, and the troops, having returned to the north of the 
Tumbhadra, were assembled at Chinur by the middle of 
the following month, under Brigadier-General Pritzler. 
The line of operations had been completed by the form- 
ttioQ of a respectable force in Guzerat^ commanded by 
Mi^or-General Sir W. G. Keir, which was to advance from 
the west, and communicate with the army of the Dekhin * 
Die aggregate of these forces amounted to 52,000 foot, 
and 18,000 horse, with 62 guns ; forming with the Bengal 
army a body of 113^000 troops, with 300 pieces of ord- 
nance. 

It had been intended that the first and third divisions 
riionid cross the Nerbudda at Hindia early in the cam- 
paign, but the movements of the troops were delayed by 
the unusual duration of the monsoon, the impracticability 
of the roads, and the swollen state of the rivers. Sir 
Thomas Hislop, also, was detained at Hyderabad by illness, 
from the 12th of August to the 1st of October. He pro- 
ceeded to assume the command by the 10th of November, 

I Srd regiment N. C, fire companies lit batt. 2nd M. I., Roaaell brigade, 1st 
nd Ind r^meot, Elichpur ooulingeBt, 1 ,200 horse, and five batt. foot, 4,000 
MjtQdre hone. 

* tad N. O. His M^lesty's 65th regiment, Madras N. I. 2nd batt. 16th, 
BobOmt N. L tudbatt. Ist. Ist batt. 2nd, 1st batt. 3rd, 2nd batt. 9th. 

> 6tb and 6th regiment N. G. 1st RohlUa horse, Bengal N. I., Ist and Snd 
lltt. lOtil. Ut batt. 19th, l»t and 2nd batt. 33rd, L. I. battalion. 

4 Hto Mi4eaty*% 22nd Light Dragoons, 7th regt. Madras N. C, European 
Ink iMtt. M. N. L, 2od batt. 4th, 2nd batt. 12th. These details are taken 
*[ itam OoUmel Blacker. Some modifications took plaoe in the field, but none of 
agrterial impertanee. 

• Hk M^esty's 17th Dragoons, His Hi^esty's 47th regt., Bombay N.I., Flank 
and Oreoadier batt, let batt. 8th, 2nd batt. 7th. 
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BOCNE n. when, the first sod third dmaioos were in poati(m il 
^ TL. Hardfli, not far from the aoothem bank of the Nerbndfe 
— The fifth division had advazioed to Hoeeinabad, on 



Idl<'- same river, not far from their ligfatr bj the Gth of 
month. The second divisioQ had a pofiitiofi aaeigDad 
it in the neighboorhood of Akol% in order to pfoteci 
Berar frontier, and to support tibe troops in advaoM^ i 
weQ as to observe Xagpor, where the disposition of ttifj 
Baia had become sn object of sospidoiL.' The fimiif : 
division, onder General Smith, was directed to mvi^j 
towards Kandesh to defend the Feshwa's tmrritoiy, or ' 
at hand to act against him shoold his latent hostili^'' 
break oat into open violence. Its manifestatioQ toAl 
place sooner than was anticipttted. 

The treaty of Poona had scarcelj been signed bj Bijl.^ 
Bao when he repented of the deed, and resumed inii\ 
redoubled eagerness the intrigues in which he had ptp 
viously been engaged, and his earnest endeavoon to 
excite the Mahratta chiefs to give support to the FindialF 
At the same time, under pretence of acting in oooooEft 
with the British in their movements against those BM* 
laudersy he commenced an extraordinary levy of troopi 
and large bodies of horse and foot were assembled in ^ 
vidnitj of Poona bj the end of October, the ingnl^iwiia 
of whose conduct was suffidentlj expressive of tU^ 
master^s intentions. Active intrigues were also set im 
foot for the seduction of the subsidiary force, and bribil 
and menaces were employed to tempt the men from ihidlf 
allegiance.* Although these proceedings were well kmnni 



1 Lord Hastings' NarratiTe, Papers, Mahratta War, 386.— ColoBel 
■ays Doreton was directed to move his bead-quarters to a position *"iinrilritri>JF 
in the rear of Mnlkapore, either abore or below tlie Berar Gliats, wttk ftt 
Tiew and possible necessity of besieging Asirgerh. — p. 49. 

> The Peshwa's emissaries began to tamper with the troope early in AifHl t 
their practices were immediately reported by the men to their offlca%Mi 
they were suffered to carry on the negotiations, which they did with wtA 
success, that the Peshwa fell into the snare. Large sums ot money wen dto* 
tributed among them ; a Jemadar of the 6th, who was admitted to an iilli^ 
view with B^i Rao and Gokla, a few days before the action at Kirkl,Vil 
promised land and titles if he could bring over his men, and reoehvd iM 
thousand Rupees, which he transferred to bis commanding officer. Veiyfnr 
were tempted to desert their colours by offers of this nature: some desertfiHi 
took place, but they were of natives of the Konkan, whose homes were sItMlet 
in places subject to the Peshwa or to Gokla, and who were intimidated Iff 
yiolence threatened, or, in some cases, offered to their families. There it W 
doubt that the Peshwa was fully persuaded that the desertion would be itKf 
general as soon as the action commenced, and that this impression poirerfldly 
contributed to lead liim into so desperate and &tal a procedure. 
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li ike Resident^ yet; in order to avoid embarrassiDg the BOOK II. 

aidifated operations against the Pindaris, and feeling chap. vi. 

Mifident reliance on the fidehty of the Sipahis, Mr. ^— 
l^dnstone refrained from any exposure of the Peshwa*8 ^^^~* 
itoudierons conduct, or from taking any steps, except 
IkoBe of general remonstrance, to counteract his projects. 
Mb allowed the main body of the subsidiary force, form- 
Aq( the fourth division, to march from its cantonments, 
mid, retained in the vicinity of Poena, no more than the 
potion usually stationed in the environs of the city. 
General Smith, however, upon his arrival on the confines 
if Xaodesh, received advices of the threatening aspect of 
aSdrs at Poona, and the probable necessity of his return. 
He accordingly halted at Phultamba, on the Qodaveri, with 
an understanding that should his communications with 
the Residency be interrupted, he should march imme- 
diiielj on Poona. 

The force which had been left at Poona consisted of 
time battalions of Bombay infantry, under Colonel Burr, 
« battalion of the Poona brigade of the Peshwa*s own troops 
cAeered by Europeans, under Major Ford, and two com- 
pames of Bengal Sipahis, forming the Resident*s guard. 
Vbe Poona brigade was quartered at Dapuri, a village a 
jhort distance on the west of Poona. The regular troops 
ImmI formerly been cantoned on the east of the city, and 
were separated by it and by the Muta-Mula river from the 
JBeaidency, which lay on the north-west of Poona, near 
tiie confluence of the Muta and the Mula rivers, the 
fotmer coming from the north, the latter from the west, 
and both uniting off the north-west angle of the city. 
tbe position of the cantonments had long been regarded 
aa objectionable, both in a military and political view. 
SItiiated on the opposite side of Poona, and inconveniently 
imtiguous to the town, their communication with the 
Basidency might easily be cut off ; and they were exposed 
to any sudden hostile attack, as well as to the insidious 
iBflnence of the population of the capital. It had been, 
therefore, for some time past, resolved to move the troops 
to Kirki, a village about two miles north of Poona, on the 
same side as the Residency ; and although detached from 
the latter by the course of the Mula river, whidh ran be- 
tween them, capable of ready communication with it by a 
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BOOK IL bridge over the Bireain. Di^aii, the 8tati<m of the PooiM 
GBAF. TL brigade, being sitanted alao oa the SBine aide of the dA|^ 

and not hr in the rear of Kirki, oomramiicatioii nitii A 

1817. was easy. Baji Bao, who was too sagacioas not to udM* 
stand the real motives of the diangey had strennoiuif fk» 
jected to it ; bat this was an additional aigument in it 
fitvour, and doe preparations having been made, the b^ 
talioQS under Colonel Burr marched from the old stitiH^ 
and encamped at Eirki on the Ist of November. Thi 
force had been jmned on the preceding evening hjihl 
Bombay European regiment, and by detachments of ihl 
65th regiment^ and of Bombay artillery, on their marohtoi 
join the 4th division. On the 5th of November, a ^^ 
battalion, which had been ordered back to Seroor by Cb* 
neral Smith, marched upon Poona with a thousand (^ tin. 
auxiliary horse. Before their arrival the afSair had bsoi 
decided. 

The intentions of the Peshwa to fall upon the Besideiuy 
were very currently reported during the month of Octobei; 
and an extensive feeling of alarm pervaded the Capital: 
many persons quitted Poona, and many more sent vmif 
their families and property : private intimations to iiiB 
same effect, from individuals whose authority was unquMh 
tionable, were received both by Mr. Elphinstone and somft 
of his staff; but unwilling to precipitate a crisis^ tod 
doubting whether Baji Bao would have the courage to 
hazard so desperate an enterprise, the Besident deemed ifc 
advisable to take no public notice of the Peshwa's pro- 
ceedings until they were too notorious, and too menaoflg 
to be longer disregarded. A large army had been dram 
up on the south of the City, and parties were thrown out 
towards the new cantonments, as if to cut off the eoiih 
munication between them and the Besidenoy. XJponie- 
quiring to know the object of these movements, Hid 
insisting that the advanced parties should be withdrawn, 
a confidential servant of the Peshwa, Witoji Naik, was 
deputed to the Besidency with his master's ultimaiom. 
The Peshwa, he said, having heard of the arrival of thfi 
reinforcements from Seroor, was determined to bring 
things to an early settlement ; he desired, theref(»ey that 
the European regiment should resume its maroh, the 
native brigade be reduced to its usual strength, and the 
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— toffimftnto removed to a place which he Bhonld point BOOK IL 
•it. If these terms were not complied with, the Peshwa ghat. ti. 
ssnld leave Poena, and not return until they were assented -^— ^ 
io. The Resident replied that the march of the troops 1817. 
Imi been necessitated by the Peshwa's own preparations, 
but that there was no wish to act hoetilely against him ; 
nd that if he would adhere to his engagements, and send 
off his forces to the frontier, to serve with the British 
troops, agreeably to the conditions of the alliance, he 
would still be regarded as a friend. If, on the contrary, 
his troops persisted in pressing upon the British position, 
thej would be attacked. Within an hour after Witoji*s 
letuxn, large bodies of troops began to move towards the 
oamp, and a battalion of Gokla*s contingent had previoubly 
ttken up ground within half a mile of the Residency, 
between it and the cantonments. The Resident, therefore, 
deemed it advisable to quit the former with his suite and 
esccHrt, and fording the Mula, proceeded along its left bank 
io the bridge at Kirki, which he crossed, and joined the 
UoogB. Immediately upon his departure, the Mahrattas 
entered the Residency grounds, and x>lundered and set 
fire to the dwellings. 

The Peshwa's army, computed to amount to ten thou- 
nnd horse and as many foot, had been drawn up at the 
foot of the Ganes-khand hills, immediately on the north- 
west of the town, their left resting on the hills, their 
sight on the Residency ; an immense train of ordnance 
protected the centre. The Peshwa moved out to an 
elevation, the Parbati hill south of Poona, at some dis- 
tance, but commanding a view of the field. The British 
foroe, consisting of infantry only, was less than three 
thousand strong : the ground in front of them, although 
Ivoken by ravines, was not wholly unfavourable to the 
evolutions of cavalry ; and a forward movement was cal- 
eolated to lead them into the midst of large bodies of 
horse, against which they would act at a disadvantage. 
On the other hand, to await an attack was likely to pro- 
daoe a sense of discouragement among the troops, which, 
eombined with the feelings that had possibly been engen- 
dared by the temptations to which their fidelity had been 
recently exposed, might be followed by dangerous desertion. 
To endeavour to avoid an engagement, and defend the 
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Mfd TO 'he- vTCHmdoice- ami TnTwhrr of tiis 

jmi the- LDxef ^ lu. "vaa pre^naxEC with. diBKBZi Iil Tinii^ is 

heBErimrofi jaa lean. DxatEsniT jxiQuwisi bj^ dsftii^ hb 
mdakniy. .uznoeir ^scnxxTalHir ;:o remaxby; baii^ as finqooa^flf 
achieTCfi .nu iiinh : :x 'tad. so in. the jjiHwiift "^t*'""'t ai^ 
:xoTrtvi£hacaiiiiiinK *iie "mmiiirMwi cixapaniy of nnznbeEi^liE 
SIotnzxatDiie jhel CoiozxeL Bnrr v.»fiBiii rai, izL aEdsei^f ft 

'irrt nifi ir d&imzice- iCUIXSC T^he wiuil^Miyi rMi^^ 

HsLTinz Lesit ^ ictachmair with, a &sw gpxxiB «fe tiie fiBifi 
■IT AlrgT. 'X) urucksec ^he Ti r^ yr**^ aiu£ the follanpesik At 
'mt¥ nioveti jziwaziia abcmt a milff, and tiboL halted vaA 
die PooiLBL jriEsiiie mom. Damnd. ahoixlii comft op. Ihi 
^3ffflT^& WHS ^ccnoied. ay ^die SuzxipaaiL cegnnent^ tihe Bh^ 
iffiira <scorr« jmi i iea ehimaiL of the ind h^irkaRam ff 
die 'fth Bombav in^mcrr. The ±id hafitafrnii of ^m M 
re^bnenr diEnied die n^n: wizx^ and the I^ of the 7& 
die JB&: eaiab. of die fficamnr ihnka was iili i ii (i^ tTwri 
by TVQ zona. C'il die approach of Mk^cBr Foid wxfik ftii 
arrgrkie. die !ine iwn jdyamsstL when, a hesr?- 
opened opoa ihem n^om. die eaaBBDaT^ arcilLav^ and 
of hoEse izawded on die ibnks and paaqni roond toiht 
rear. A ^crong diviiHuii. ripfcfffif fay Mora Dtkahit^ ona if 
die Peahwa^ muse aiscngaiBhed offii:a!^ whov akTinm^ 
aLwava xrose isa die wac was laJthftil to his datr, 
Incely diurged die bacsaltan doni Dipnzir as it 
on che rjuh-z. isi die Trne : throwing back ics r^ht 
tile bassaiion received ijie charge whih a steady fire; mA 
the ICaonstjk harae. fiuZed in thar attonpt to break tht 
line, paaaed round the brigade towan^ KirkL There thiif 
were received with equal drnmefis by the detad mmfc 
posted for the defence of the viEage ; and Uoro IKkaUi 
b^ng kiLed by a cannoorbalL his foUowersy difihettrieoad^ 
retired from the neld 

On the left ^ank. a select body of aboot three tbouauid 
infantryr Arabs and GoeainSr adTanced in solid ^^w" 
against the 7th natiTe regiment : they were met with a 
deatractiTe hre, and fell back in confusion. The Sipahii^ 
in their turn, pressed npon the fogitires, and faUing inta 
some disorder^ were cfauged and l»Qken by the Mahratta 
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two oompftnies of Eiiropeans were presently brougbt BOOK II. 
^ to their sappoii, the cavalrj was driven back, and the chap. vi. 
IS reformed. The troops from Dapuri having now '—^ 
ijdetelj come u^), the united force moved forward. As ^^^^* 
tiwj mdwiced the Mahrattas retreated, and finally aban- 
ioned the victory to the British. Darkness coming on, 
foi a stop to pursuit^ and the troops retired to their posts 
rt Kirki and Dapuri. Their loss was inconsiderable, not 
more than nineteen killed and sixty-seven wounded ; that 
of the enemy was more severe, besides Moro Dikshit, a 
Pitan officer of rank was killed, and several chiefs were 
mNmded. On the morning after the action the troops 
from Seroor arrived ; and as no danger could now accrue 
from delay, it was determined to wait for the arrival of 
General Smith before undertaking any further move- 



The main body of the Mahrattas, after the action, with- 
drew to a spot about four miles to the east of Poena, the 
Foshwa having been with difficulty dissuaded by Qokla 
from flying to Purandhar. Parties spread through the 
country, and sullied their cause by deeds of useless and 
litibarous ferocity. On the day after the engagement, 
two officers coming from Bombay, Comets Hunter and 
Morrison, were attacked and plundered by some Mahratta 
horsemen, and were taken prisoners and sent into the 
gnmlran. A few days afterwards. Captain Vaughan and 
his brother, who had recently entered the Company's 
service, having been similarly robbed and seized at 
Wargam, were taken to Fattehgaon, about twenty-four 
miles from Poena, and there hanged, by order of the prin- 
cipal fiscal officer. About the same time, Lieutenant 
Ennis, of the Bombay Engineers, who was out on survey 
with a small escort, was attacked and killed by a party of 
Bhils in Trimbak's service ; his men fought their way to 
a neighbouring village, of which the Headman gave them 
protection and saved their lives. 

1 Papers Mahratta War.— Letters from Mr. Elphinstone. Report of Colonel 
But. pp. H9, 1S3.— The battle of Kirki was fon^ht through the persuasion and 
n«<^ttan<7 of Gokla. The Peshwa, after gi^ng the order, wished to recal it, 
but Gokla anticipating his irresolution had begun the action. Gokla avowed 
Uiat his confidence and irapatience to engage, were founded on the certahitj 
that the Sipahis wonld come over by companies or battalions, on the field.— 
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BOOK n. The customarj oommunicatiooB from Poona not lum^k 
CHAP. ▼!. arrived, GeDeral Smith inferred tliai hoatilitiea had brofcaii 

out, and immediately prepared to retrace his tstepa. Qp 

1617. marched from Phnlthamba on the 6th of November, aa^ 
arrived at Ahmednagar on the 8th. From thenoe hl| 
march was harassed by the Peshwa's horae^ bat no seriool 
delay was occasioned, and he arrived at Poona on the 12ilu 
On the 14th, the force was concentrated on a spot betwMfe 
the bridge of Elirki and the left bank of the united strei^ 
of the Muta-Miila, opposite to the Peshwa's army, wbiA 
had taken up its position on the ground of the <^ Gtt> 
tonments. On the evening of the 16th, the army czomi 
the river in two principal divisions : the one on the ri^ 
under General Smith, at the confluence of the streama; 
the other ou the left, commanded by Colonel Milno^ il 
the Yellura ford. The passage of the first was efieetod 
without opposition, the whole attention of the MahraUtt 
being directed against the second ; but their resastanoi 
was fruitless, and both divisions were in readiness £ar a 
combined attack at daylight on the following moniiii0> 
Their junction was effected; but on advancing towiidi 
the Peshwa's camp, it was found deserted. He had riddflo 
off at two in the mornings and his troops had followed^ 
carrying off their guns, but leaving their tents standing, 
and the greater part of their stores and anmiuniticm cm 
the field. A few Arabs only had been left to guard the 
capital ; and as their expulsion would only have caused a 
needless waste of life, they were prevailed upon to retire 
It was with some difficulty that the troops^ incensed hf 
the burning of the Residency, by which much of their 
property had been destroyed, and by the ignomimow 
murder of the Vaughans, could be restrained from the 
plunder of Poona ; but the arrangements adopted for the 
purpose proved successful, and the capital of the Mah- 
rattas was quietly taken possession of in the course of the 
day. Hostilities were, however, far from their terminatioo.^ 
Baji Bao fled to Purandhar, and stimulated and supported 
by the courage and conduct of Gk)kla, still cherished hopes 
of baffling and tiriug out his enemies and recovering hie 
power. 
At the time at which these transactions at Poona took 

* Beport from Brigadier General Lionel Smith.— MahratU Fftpen* IM. 
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the aerenl diviiiioDS were rapidly concentrating on BOOK II. 
tti points to which they were directed. cnxr. vi. 

The third and fifth divisioDs of the Madras army crossed ■ 

fte Nerbudda early in November. The former was to ^^^7* 
kare been followed by the first division, but advices of the 
Innsactions at Poonah having reached Sir Thomas Hislop^ 
mk the 15th of November, he thought it advisable to re- 
tain to the southward ; desiring, however, the third di vi- 
rion to advance, and taking posaesHion of the fort of 
Hindia, which had been temporarily ceded by Sindhia. 
Before he had proceeded many days on his route, Sir T. 
Hialop was overtaken by despatches from the Marquis of 
Hastings, urgently enforcing his adherence to the original 
plan of the campaign, and enjoining his immediate march 
in a northerly direction. Accordingly, after making such 
airangements as he thought to be required by the state of 
a&irs at Poena and Nagpur, the Commander-in-chief of 
the army of the Dekhin, with the first division, retraced 
Ids steps to the Nerbudda, and again crossed the river on 
the 30th of November. In the mean time. Sir John Mal- 
eolm had traversed the districts chiefly dependent upon 
Gheetoo, and recovered possession of the places which the 
Findaris had wrested from Sindhia and the Nawab of 
Bhopal. Crossing the Eirveni Qhat into Malwa, he arrived 
afc Ashta on the 21st of November, and was in communi- 
cation with the fifth division under Colonel Adams, who, 
ifker crossing the Nerbudda, on the 14th of November, 
had advanced on the road to Seronj, in which direction 
the Durra of Wasil Mohammed had retreated. At Raisen, 
a communication was opened with the left division of the 
grand army, which was at Belli on the 28th of November. 
These three corps were now, therefore, on the proposed 
line of co-operation, and, by their concurrent movements, 
had driven the Pindaris from their haunts, and compelled 
ihem to fly to the north and west. The country, by these 
in^*»ti«^ was freed from those marauders, and the position 
ef the British detachments served as a new base, upon 
which future operations were to rest. Accordingly, General 
ICarshall, with the left division of the grand army, marched 
to Seronj, where he halted till the 7th of December. By 
the same date, Colonel Adams had reached Manohar Thana, 
in the principality of Kota. The third division of the 
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BOOK II. Dekhin army moved westerly, in the track of Cheetoo'a 
CHAP. VI. Durra, of which it never lost sight, although unable to- 
' come up with him. Upon arriving at Burgerh, on the 
^®^^' 3rd of December, Sir John Malcolm learned that the Pitt- 
daris had doubled to the south, and, having arrived at 
Mahidpur, were there encamped in the vicinity of Holkar^ 
army, and under its protection. The combined forces <rf 
Holkar and Cheetoo being too formidable to be attacked 
by Sir John Malcom, with the detachment under his com^ 
mand, he drew off towards the south, and halted on tiie 
11th of December, near Tajpur, to be at hand for the 
instructions of Sir Thomas Hislop, who was again marohf 
ing rapidly towards him. The first division entered Malwa, 
on the road to Ujayin, on the 4th of December ; Sir Tho- 
mas Hislop was at Sonkeir, and on the 7th at Unchode, 
whither he had previously detached a light division. On 
the 11th he was at Dattana-mattana, within eight miles of 
Sir J. Malcolm*s camp, and not far from Ujayin. On the 
following day, the head-quarters of the army of the Dekhin 
and the first and third divisions marched past Ujayin, and 
crossing the Sipra at a ford opposite the north-west ang^ 
of the city, encamped on the left bank of the river. Di- 
rections had been despatched to Sir William G. Keii^ 
commanding the force from Guzerat, to march in the same 
direction. The army was posted so as to command the 
approach of Ujayin from the north, and the road to 
Mahidpur, where lay Holkar's army, and the Cheetoo^s 
Pindaris. It is necessary, however, now to advert to the 
movements of the army of Hindustan. 

Notwithstanding the declarations of Sindhia^ that he 
was as much the enemy of the Pindaris as the British 
Government, and was resolved to effect their extirpation 
himself, or unite with the British in so desirable an object^ 
proofs of his insincerity were daily forthcoming, and evi- 
dences were multiplied of his being in friendly communi- 
cation with all who were inimical to the British power. 
A compact had been entered into with Holkar*s Govern* 
ment, having in view the acknowledgment of the Peshwa^s 
supremacy, and a considerable sum of money, twenty-five 
lakhs of rupees, had been received from Baji Rao to enable 
Sindhia to move to his assistance. Several envoys from 
Nepal; with letters^ and two of Sindhia's seals, were 
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lested on their return at Bithur, in the course of Sep- BOOK II. 
ionber ; ^ and letters and messengers from the Pindui chap. vi« 

abiefs were constantly arriving at Gwalior, and men were — 

eniiated with little attempt at secrecy for their service. l^l^* 
it became necessary, therefore, to call upon Siudhia for 
miequivocal confirmation of his professed friendship, or an 
•Towal of his enmity. It had been the purpose of Lord 
HaatingB to have delayed requiring a categorical answer 
to his demands, until it should have been so obviously 
unsafe for Sindhia to decline a compliance, that his assent 
most be given or his destruction were certain ; and this 
intention was not altogether disappointed, although the 
aoDOuncement of the requisitions of the Governor-General 
was made rather earlier than had been projected. This 
had been rendered necessary by the first movements of 
the army of the Dekhin, and the arrangements made in the 
end of September, for crossing the Tapti into Sindhia's 
temtorie& As the object and intent of the proposed 
operations could no longer be concealed, it was determined 
to oome to a final understandiug with Sindhia, and ap- 
prise him fully of what he was required to comply with. 
At the same time, the organization of the Grand army, 
and the advance of the centre division to a position suited 
both to menace Gwalior and to intercept all commimica- 
tioa between it and the south, left the Mahratta prince 
little option between an implicit acquiescence in the 
demands of the British Government, and the certainty 
of its prompt infliction of the pendty incurred by hiiB 
refusal. 

The ultimatum of the British Government and the draft 
of a treaty to be signed by him, were communicated to 
Sindhia^ towards the end of October. At this period, the 
Marquis of Hastings, with the centre division, crossed the 
Jumna^ and advanced towards the Sindh, established his 

> The lettera were concealed between the leaves of a Sanskrit MS. pasted 
together at the edges. Some were open, some closed ; the former referred ob- 
mir^ to the intended combinations between Siudhia and the otlier Mahratta 
priocee. The cloeed letters were restored to Sindhia in open Durbar, without 
fln mi ti^nt, fai the couTse of October, while the treaty was under discussion. 
The detection evidently confounded the Court, although Atma Kam, the 
minieter through whom communication with the Resiidcnt was usually carried 
on, sflSected to treat the letters as a weak invention of the enemy, declaring 
ttiat thc^ were &brica|ed by some one who was inimical to his master : Sindhia 
rilent. It was reported to the Resident at Khatmandn, that the govem- 
, ot M^pal was at thii time bosily angmenthig the military force.— MS. Bee. 
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BOOK n. bead-quarters on that river, at the Seonda Qhak, on tha 
OBAP. VI. 7th of November. On the 8th of the same m<mth, the 

^ right division, commanded by Qeneral DonJdn, took up tht 

1817. position designed for it on the ChambaL Each of theMi 
divisions was within two marches of Qwalior, wh^i SinA* 
hia, isolated from all his best troops, which, under thdr 
refractory leaders were at a distance from their difr 
regarded sovereign, and cut off from all communioatkiv 
with the Pindaris and the Peshwa, was wholly unable W 
oppose any resistance to so overwhelming a force. Coih 
scious of his helplesness, he laid aside all attempts i| 
subterfuge, and signed the treaty which had been pn> 
sented for his acceptance. 

By the engagement now entered into, Doulat Bao Sind- 
hia bound himself to employ his forces conjointly witk 
those of the British Government in prosecuting operatioDi 
against, not only the Pindaris, but all other bodies of aaBO> 
ciated freebooters, with the view of destroying and pre* 
venting the renewal of the predatory system in every part 
of India : to give no shelter or support to the Pindari% 
but to seize the persons of their leaders and deliver th«m 
up to the British Gk>vemment, and never to re-admit HiB 
Pindaris, or any predatory bands, into his dominiooB^ nor 
allow any of his officers to countenance or support them. 
In order to define the precise extent of his co-op^ratkii, 
in addition to the general aid to be given by all bis ohril 
and military functionaries, Sindhia agreed to maintain a 
contingent of five thousand horse, to serve with the IMiiflh 
troops, and under British command, and to have an Engtiflli 
officer attached to each division of such troops as the 
channel of communication with the British comman^iy 
officer. The same officer was also to be the medium dt 
issuing the pay of the contingent, in order to secure Hi 
being punctually discharged: the funds to be derived fron 
the application to this purpose of the amount of the pen- 
fdons paid to Sindhia and the members of his fami^ or 
administration, by the British Government) and by the 
assignment to the latter of the tributes of Jodhpur Baodl 
and Eota for a term of two years. In furtherance of the 
military operations of the British against the Pindarii^ 
Sindhia consented to yield to them the.temporairyoeeift- 
pation of his forts of Hindia and .Mi^erlv to be 
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after the war. It was al&o declared that the eighth article BOOK II. 
of the treaty of 1805, was annulled, and that the British chap. vi. 

Gb¥emment was at liberty to form engagements with the 

flfates of Udaypur, Jodhpur, Euta, and other substantive l^^^* 
states on the left bank of the Chambal. All claims and rights 
of Sindhia over states and chiefs, clearly and indisputably 
dependent on or tributary to him, were not to be inters 
fered with, and his established tributes from other states 
were to be guaranteed to him, but made payable through 
the British Gk>Yernment. In consideration of the Maha- 
raja's being bound to treat as enemies, also, any states 
against which it might become necessary to wage war, 
either on account of its attacking one of the contracting 
parties^ or aiding or protecting the Pindaris, the British 
GoTemment promised him a liberal share of the spoil that 
should be reaped by success. This treaty was concluded 
on the 6th of November. The fulfilment of the stipulation 
Zttpecting the contingent was delayed as long as it could 
be with decency, but rather from the difficulties thrown 
in the way by subordinate agents, than by Sindhia him- 
rnUt The Maharaja, although deeply humiliated by his 
compulsory abandonment of those whom he had long 
regeoded as his servants and dependants, and sincerely 
distressed by his complete isolation from the Peshwa, to 
whom he looked up with hereditary regard as the head of 
the Mahratta association, was too indolent, too good- 
satored, and too intelligent, not to recognise the immuni- 
ties which the treaty conferred upon him, the preservation 
of his tributes, the assistance of the British in reducing 
his disobedient feudatories and officers to subjection, and 
his exemption from the turbulence, danger, and ruin in 
which his connexions with his countrymen might else 
have inyolved him. 

The engagement with Sindhia had scarcely been con- 
doded when the news of the Peshwa*s treachery arrived. 
Bie ratification of the treaty was a fortunate occurrence 
for Sindhia, as it precluded him from listening to the 
adrioe of those counsellors who would have urged him to 
take up arms in the Peshwa's cause, and to which his 
nataral prepossessions inclined him, although he was 
withheld by his prudence and apprehension. It was for- 
tanate, also, for the British Government ; for although the 
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BOOK n. result was not doubtful, jet it might have been inoonte* 
CHAP. ▼!• niently retarded, as the powerful foroe, which threatened 
Qwahor, was scarcely in a condition to have accomphahad 



1^17. ^^Q objects for which it had j^proached that city : it 
decimated by disease. 

The malady known by the name of spasmodic G)hol0n^ 
evacuations of acrid biliaiy matter, accompanied by f^iM* 
modic contractions of the abdominal muscles, and a pn»> 
tration of strength, terminating frequently in the to4al 
exhaustion of the vital functions, had been known m 
India from the remotest periods, and had, at times, ooBh 
mitted fearfiil ravages. Its effects, however, were k 
general, restricted to particular seasons and localities and 
were not so extensively diffused as to attract notice er 
excite alarm. In the middle of 1817, however, the diseiea 
assumed a new form, and became a widely spread and 
&tal epidemic. It made its first appearance in tba 
eastern districts of Bengal, in May and June of that year, 
and after extending itself gradually along the north bank 
of the Ganges, through Tirhut to Ghazipiur, it crossed the 
river, and passing through Bewa, fell with peculiar vinh 
lence upon the centre division of the grand army, in thi 
first week of November. After creeping about insidiooif 
for several days among the lower classes of the camp fol- 
lowers, and engaging little observation, it at once bosk 
forth with irresistible violence, and by the I4th of te 
month had overspread every part of the camp. Althoogk 
the casualties were most numerous amongst the foUowen 
of the camp and the native soldiery, the ravages of the 
disease were not confined to the natives, but extended ta 
Europeans of every rank.^ The appalling features of ifca 
malady were the suddenness of its accession, and ifca 
rapidity with which death ensued. No one felt himiilf 
safe for an hour, and yet, as there was no appeavaaoe ef 
infection, the officers generally were active in assistiDg tiM 
medical establishment in administering medioinea and 

1 Five ofBcera and 143 men of the European force died In November.!— Ofcill 
retnm. According to Mr. Surgeon Corbyn, who was ierving with tiM c bbIpi 
division, and whose plan of treatment was circulated to the army by the Mafril 
of Hastings, his Loi dsliip was himself apprehensive of dying of the dlieiMi flii 
had given secret instructions to be buried in his tent, that his death nilfla Ml 
add to the discouragement of the troops, or tempt the enemy to attack tti 
division in its crippled state.— The Treaties on Epidemic Cholen. bj F.Oortjfli 
■nrgeta on the Bengal establishment^ Calcutta, 1892. 
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relief to the aicL The whole camp put on the character BOOK IL 
of an hospital ; — a mournful silence succeeded to the cuaf. vi. 
animating notes of preparation which had hitherto re- ^ 

Bounded among the tents : in place of the brisk march of 1^*'- 
soldiers in the oonfidence of vigour, and in the pride of 
disoipline, were to be seen continuous and slowly moving 
tiains of downcast mourners, carrying their comrades to 
the funeral pyre, and expecting that their own turn would 
not he long delayed. Even this spectacle ceased; — the 
mortality became so great) that hands were insufficient to 
carry away the bodies, and they were tossed into the 
neighbouring ravines, or hastily committed to a superficial 
grave on the spots where the sick had expired. The sur- 
vivors then took alarm and deserted the encampment in 
crowds : many bore with them the seeds of the malady, 
and the fields and roads for many miles round were 
strewed with the dead. Death and desertion were rapidly 
depopulating the camp, when, after a few days of unavail- 
ing struggle against the epidemic, it was determined to 
tnr the effects of a change of situation. The army accord- 
ingly retrograded in a south easterly direction, and after 
Mvend intermediate halts, crossed the Betwa, and en- 
oamping upon its lofty and dry banks at Erich, was 
lelieved from the pestilence. The disease disappeared.' 
During the week of its greatest malignity it was ascer^ 
tained that seven hundred and sixty-four fighting men 
•od eight thousand followers perished. 

Whether it was in consequence of any secret intrigue at 
Sindhia's court, or their reluctance to believe that he was 
in earnest in abandoning their cause, the Pindari leaders 
yftrim Elhan and Wasil Mohammed, flying from the com- 
bined advance of the divisions under Colonel Adams and 
Qeneral Marshall, marched in the direction of Gwalior, 
tmBting to find there a shelter and an ally. As soon as 
their project was known, measures were taken to defeat it^ 

■ The disorder ceased to be Epidemic abont the 23rd of Korember. A few cases 
Cfa tliiillar natare occurred daily till the end of the month. There were no 
hgti i"^* of it after the 8th of December. Mr. Jamieson is inclineil to ascribe 
ik disappearaace not so much to the change of locality, as to the inaptitude of 
w^^^jg^ftt to remain long in one place, a peculiarity which hivariably character- 
ted iU fbture progress. In none of the camps which it afterwards visited, did 
iteantioiie Tlmlent fbr mors than 13 or 15 days.— Report on the Epidemic 
Gbolenb-iDorbas in the Bengal Provinces, in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819, by 
Inlitsnt-Sargeon J. Jamieson, Secretary to the Medical Board. Published 
tj aatliorttar of tte Board, Calcntta, 1820. 
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BOOK II. without giving umbrage to Sindhia by appearing to doubt 
CHAP. VI. his sincerity. A cavalry brigade, and a battalion of Natrrii 
" infantry were detached from the centre division towudi 

1817. the Sindh, and they were followed, as soon as the restored 
health of the troops permitted, by the main body to tiiff 
same river, but lower down on the Sonari ford, witfain 
twenty-eight miles of Gwalior. The advanced guard HM 
thrown across the river, and by an inclination to the leA^ 
intercepted all communication on that line betwan 
Sindhia and the Pindaris. This movement, and tin 
position of the second division on the Chambal in his 
rear, with the tidings which came from the south, com- 
pelled Doulat Rao to submit to his fate, and to exoi 
himself for the formation of the contingent which I10 
had engaged to fiimish, and which was very tardi^ 
organized. 

The forward movement of the advance of the oentn 
division, under Colonel Philpot, had the effect of com- 
pelling Karim Khan and Wasil Mohammed to abandon tii0 
direct road to Gwalior, and turn off to the north west tsl 
the direction of Kota. They were in expectation of finding 
in the ruler of that coimtry, or in Amir Ehan, whoM 
forces lay beyond it, protection if not aid. Zalim Sing^iiw 
ruler of Eota, had entered into a close alliance with tfaii 
British Government, and he was little disposed to incur 
any risk in favour of a power which he had no longer 
cause to dread. He, therefore, posted troops so as toshqi 
the passes into his coimtry against the Pindaris, and they 
were thus obliged to gain admission by force. In their 
first attempt they were foiled, but they were successful in 
the second, and carried the Nim-Ghat near Ladana after i 
respectable resistance, which with their former disoom- 
fiture retarded their progress and enabled their puisnen 
to close upon them from various quarters. The Pindtt! 
chiefs had been followed closely by General Marriufl 
with the left division of the grand army. Upon reoeiyaig 
information of the route which they had taken, Genenl 
Marshall quitted Seronj on the 8th of December, and with 
a light portion of his force reached Bijrawan on the 13ti^ 
where he learned that the main bpdy of the Pindaris was 
but twenty-two miles distant at Bichi-t&l in Kota, on tlw 
other side of the Nim-Ghat. He again moved in punuH 
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on the night of the 13th, but owing to the baducss of the BOOK 11. 
loedi^ did not reach the foot of the Qhat until two p.m., on chaf. ti. 
the 14th. As eoon as the Pindaris heard of the approach ^— 
«f the force, thej moved off with their families and l^l''* 
luggage, learing one thousand horse to cover their retreat. 
Ihe British detachment crossed the Ghat and came in 
■ght of this body, which was charged by the cavalry 
under Colonel Newberry, and dispersed with some loss. 
The pursuit was resumed on the two following days to the 
Pttrbati river. 

In the meantime, General Donkin, with the right divi- 
aoD, had quitted the Chambal, after leaving a guard at 
the fort of Dholpur, and, after a circuitous march, placed 
Mrnself between the Pindaris and Amir Khan. At the 
aune time, the reserve of the grand army advanced to the 
Mmth of Jaypur ; and General Oohterlony encamped in 
wuh a position as to separate the two principal divisions 
cf the Khan's troops, who were thus intimidated into 
loqmeBcenoe in their being disbanded. A loan of money 
was made to Amir Khan to enable him to discharge their 
meaxB, and an arrangement was authorised for reor- 
guising a considerable portion of the force by taking it 
into British pay. By these means, Amir Khan and his 
ddeft were deprived of all excuse for longer delaying his 
nctification of the alliance with the Brituh, and the anni- 
lulation of his battalions extinguished the hopes which 
Iha Pindaris had continued to cherish of the assistance of 
tfaaPathan. 

The final settlement with Amir Khan being thus 
efiected, General Donkin returned to the left bank of the 
Chambal, and crossed it at Gamak-Ghat, eight miles 
north of Kota, on the 13th of December. The route fol- 
kfwed by the Pindaris in their flight from Bichi-t&l, lay 
across the direction of General Donkin's march, not many 
miles to the north east ; and information of their proxim- 
ity reached him on his arrival at the river. Taking with 
him a light division. General Donkin advanced by forced 
inarches to Kalana on the western Sindh, where accounts 
of the affair at Bichi-t&l were received, and it was ascer- 
tained that the Durra of Karim Elhan was still in the 
neighbourhood, unconscious, apparently, of the approach 
of the detachment. Early on the 17tl^ the brigade came 
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BOOK II. up with the Pindaris, but the main body had fled, abas- 
CHAP.Yi. doning their baggage and their fiimilies under a small 
■ party which immediately dispersed, leaving a quanti^ ct 
1817, property and Lai ki Begum, the wife of Kharim Khan, in 
the hands of the victors. A large party was also attacked 
and put to flight by Qardner's horse, but Earim, with biii 
main force, finding his advance to the north-west frwh 
trated, and hope of succour from Zalim Sing disappointed 
turned back, and, passing between the divisions of Generals 
Donkiu and Marshall, through the tract lying between th» 
Sindh and Parbati rivers, trusted to make good his retreat 
to the south by Shirgerh and Gogal Chapra. He W88 
again out-manceuvred, for although he avoided the dividon 
of General Marshall, which had advanced towards the 
direction of his retreat, he fell upon the line of CoL 
Adams's route, which had led by Gogal Chapra to JhilwtfS 
on the Parbati, where he had arrived on the 1 6th of 
December. This compelled the Pindaris to change their 
course, and crossing the head of the column, they moved 
off to the south-west. They had purposely left behind 
every thing that could retard their flight : all those of (he 
party, who were badly mounted and equipped, dispened, 
and none but the most efficient cavalry remained with the 
leaders. The number of the Durra was reduced to little 
more than two thousand. As soon as Colonel Adams 
heard of their course, he despatched his cavalry under 
Major Clarke, who overtook and routed a party at Tv^ 
The main body, however, kept in advance, and reached 
Bajgerh Patan greatly dispirited and disunited, on the 2l8t 
On the same day. Major Clarke rejoined Colonel Adams CO 
his march to Ekkair, where he arrived on the 22nd, and 
was obliged by heavy rains to halt during the following 
day. A party of Pindaris, four hundred strong, was here 
heard o^ descending the Tara Ghat, and was pursued and 
cut up by Captain Roberts with the 1st Rohilla horse. 
The fugitive Durras continuing their flight, returned after 
various divergent movements, to the upper course of the 
Chambal, which they crossed to join the remaina of 
Holkar's army. Colonel Adams following hard upon their 
track, although greatly delayed by bad weather and insuf- 
ficient supplies, reached Gangraur on the 6th of Januaiyi 
and halted there for some days to allow his troops to rert 
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•Iter the fiitigue wfaioh they had undergone ; the objects BOOK II. 
of hk movementa having been completely effected by the ghap. tl 

retraat of the remains of Karim aud Wasil Mohammed's 

Donas to the south. 1817. 

The Pindaxi Cheetoo, although he had fiillen in with 
Holkar'a arm, and reinforced it with part of his foUoweray 
did not long remain in its vicinity. Interposing that force 
between him and his pursuers^ he kept his principal party 
together in the country on the west bank of the Chambal 
in the upper part of its course, but the British detach- 
ments closing round him compelled him to shift his 
quarters. He returned towards the north, and during the 
jatter days of December was encamped at Singoli, in a 
ragged country between Bundi and Kota, not more than 
tweoty^five miles south-west from the town of Kota^ the 
peofpie of the country, whose sympathies were in general 
imtisted in £Ekvour of the Pindaris, providing him with sup- 
plies and information. He was not long immolest^ 
Qeneral Donkin, who still continued in the neighbourhood, 
secured the passes into Bundi, and advanced to the Gynta 
Qhftt. Cheetoo was no longer within his reach. Jeswant 
Bao Bhao of Jawad, one of Sindhia's officers, but) as usual, 
fisercising independent authority within his own districts, 
ittvited the Pindari to take shelter in his own country, 
having given him and his followers an asylum for their 
property and families in the thickets adjacent to the fort 
of Kamalmer, in Mewar. Although, however, the final 
extirpation of the freebooters was not yet accomplished, 
important advantages had been secured by the judicious- 
ness and activity of the combined operations against them. 
By the advance of the first and third divisions of the army 
of the Dekhin, and the flank movement of the fifth, the 
Pindaris had been driven from their haunts on the Ner- 
bodda. By a seasonable forward movement of a detach- 
ment of a centre of the grand army, they had been pre- 
vented from making their way to Qwalior, and had been 
oompelled to turn off towards the north-west, in the hope 
<tf finding shelter in Kota, or with Amir Khan. Closely 
Mowed by the fifth division of the Dekhin army, and the 
left wing of the grand army from the west and south ; they 
were cut off from the northern course by the right division 
of the army of Hindustan, and obliged to confine them- 
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BOOK II. selves to a narrow region on the western boundaries of 

CHAP. Ti. Malwa. They had been perpetually harassed, repeatedly 

■ surprised, and had suffered severe loss. Their numbers 

^ had been greatly diminished, and they were now reduoed 

to a few scattered, feeble, and dispirited bands, hopeless of 

escape from utter destruction, except through the inte^ 

vention of more powerful protectora than any who were 

likely to come forward in their defence. 
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[jE the right and left wing of the Grand army, and BOOK II. 
be fifth division of the army of the Dehkin were chap. vii. 

3d in chasing the Pindaris from the line of the 

d, and from western Malwa ; the other divisions of 1817. 
ihin army had engaged in hostilities with enemies 
ferent description. The return of the fourth divi- 
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BOOK II. sion to Poona, has been described. The second was shortily 
CHAP. vii. afterwards recalled to Nagpur. The first and third divi- 

sions which we left at Ujayin, were speedily involved in a 

^^17. conflict with the army of the Holkar state^ which was en- 
camped in their vicinity. It will, therefore^ be neoesawy 
to offer an account of the transactions at those tiro 
places. 

For some time after the accession of Ajm Saheb to the 
throne of Nagpur, he was profuse in his expressions of 
gratitude to the sdlies, through whose support^ chiefly, he 
had succeeded to an authority which, although undoubtedly 
his by right of affinity, would have been disputed by on 
adverse and powerful faction, if he had been left to hiB 
unassisted resources. Well aware that this was the emw^ 
he expressed, and probably felt, for a time, sincere dsTO- 
tion to the British alliance. He soon changed his tone. 
The conditions of the treaty were somewhat severe^ and 
the amount of the subsidy exceeded a due proportion of 
the revenues of the country. The charge of the con- 
tingent was an addition to a burthen already too weighty 
for the state, and the Raja had some groimds for comfdain- 
ing of the costliness of his new friends.^ There was no 
disinclination to disregard his representations on this 
head ; and it was in contemplation to dispense with part 
of the contingent, and reduce the amount of the subodj, 
or provide for it by territorial cessions. The impatience 
and folly of Apa Saheb precluded an amicable aiiyust- 
ment. 

The propensity to intrigue, so strikingly characteristic 
of the Mahrattas, existed in all its national activity in the 
Raja of Nagpur ; and, although the stipulations of the 
treaty which he had so recently signec^ restricted him 
from holding communications with other princes, except 
with the privity and sanction of the Resident, he nas 
speedily involved in a web of secret negotiation with 
Sindhia, the Peshwa, and even with the Pindaris. The 
first rupture with Baji Rao, and the treaty of Poona which 
followed, struck him with alarm, and he endeavoured to 
retrieve the error he had committed by the most solemn 

' The whole charge of the subsidy and contingent, amounted to helweea 
twenty and tliirty lakhs a year, and were more than one-third of tiie wMe 
roTenue. 
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IC68, the traih of which he invoked the manes of BOOK IL 
hisfSither and his household gods to attest, of his un- ohap. vn. 
dukea fidelity to his engagements, his affection for the — — 
penoo of the Besident^ and his fervent attachment to the ^^^7. 
B^ritish Gtovemment. Some steps were taken to prove his 
veracity by the formation of the contingent ; but they 
were transient and delusive, and Apa Saheb soon reverted 
to a course of treaoheiy which could not &il to terminate 
in his own destruction. 

In proportion as the state of affairs at Poena hastened 
towards a crisis, the oonnexion with the Raja of Nagpur 
assumed a more uneasy character. The Ministers who 
had negotiated the subsidiary treaty were disgraced : 
others known to be unfriendly to the British interests 
were appointed : troops were levied upon the pretext of 
completing the stipulated contingent, but in violation of 
the conditions of the treaty, no information respecting 
their numbers and composition was imparted to the Re- 
sident. The communications with Poena were more fre- 
quent than ever, and, as the hostile purposes of the 
Fsshwa were now thoroughly ascertained, any intercourse 
with him was necessarily to be considered as evidence of 
equally inimical designs. At last, as if to proclaim his 
aUegiance to the reputed head of the Mahratta confede- 
xaoy, in defiance of his relations with the British, the Raja 
accepted fipom the Peshwa the title of Senapati, or com- 
mander-in-chie^ and a dress of honour with which he was 
pablidy invested on the 24th of November, after the 
attack upon the British Residency at Poona, on the 5th, 
was known to have taken place. The ceremony was per^ 
formed with due honour, in the presence of the Raja's 
army, which was encamped on the west side of the city. 
On this oocasion, the Raja hoisted the Zeri Patka, the 
golden banner of the Mahratta empire. As if intending 
to add mockery to defiance, the Raja invited the Resident 
to be present, or to depute some officer of his staff, and 
requested that a salute might be fired by the troops of 
the sabsidiary force, declaring that he saw no reason why 
the ceremony should disturb the good understanding that 
aabeisted between him and his allies, and afi&rming that 
he had no thought of giving them offence. To the last 
moment he protested that he was most anxious to pre- 
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BOOK II. serve the friendship of the Besident, and was fiiUj pre- 
CHAP. Yn. pared to conform to the pleasure of the British Gk)vemmeDt 
— in all things, hoping that some relaxation of the conditimui 
1817. Qf the treaty might be admitted in his favour. These 
proceedings had not passed without meeting with the 
earnest remonstrances of the Besident, and his announce- 
ment of their inevitable consequences. All personal in- 
tercourse ceased between him and the court : on the othor 
hand, the communication between the Besidency and tiia 
city was interdicted, and finally, on the morning of the 
26th of November, armed men were stationed opposite to 
the British lines, and guns pointed against them. Sti]], 
however, messages were sent to the Besident propofiHii|[ 
terms on which a reconciliation might yet take place, bat 
they were justly regarded as delusive, and the Bajawn 
told that unless he returned into the city immedliatdy, 
and discontinued his military operations without delaj, 
no negotiations could be entertained. These preliminary 
conditions being disregarded, the Besident, Mr. Jenkini^ 
prepared to encounter an attack, which he had some days 
past been induced to believe was contemplated, and which 
was now evidently on the eve of perpetration. 

The greater part of the Berar subsidiary force hid 
already taken the field, and there remained within leadi 
a detachment which had been posted at Bamtek, about 
three miles distant, under the command of Lieutenant* 
Colonel Scott, consisting of two battalions of Madias 
Sipahis, the first of the 20th, and first of the 24th regi- 
ments of Native infantry ; a detachment of European foot 
and of Native horse artillery, and three troops of the 6fch 
Bengal cavalry. These, upon the Besident's requisitioo, 
marched on the 25th, to the Besidency grounds, and mn 
there joined by the escort, consisting of about four him- 
dred men, with two guns, two companies of Bengal in- 
fantry, and a few troopers of the Madras horse. On the 
morning of the 26th, they were placed in position on the 
Sitabaldi hills. 

The houses and grounds occupied by the Besident and 
his suite were situated beyond the city of Nagpur, on the 
west. They were separated from the suburbs of Nagpar 
by the Sitabaldi hills, a low range of limited extent, ran- 
ning north and south, and consisting of two elevations at 
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extremity, about four hundred yards apart, con- BOOK II. 
neoied by a lower ridge, across which lay the public road. ohap. th. 
The two highest points had an elevation of not more than " 
a hundred feet, and were of different form and extent. ^^^7* 
The southernmost, which was the larger of the two, was 
level; its widest extent on the summit was about two 
hundred and eighty yards from east to west. It was 
eoivered with tombs. The smaller hill, at the northern 
extremity, was conical and narrow at the summit, being 
about one hundred feet long, by not more than seventeen 
broad. The slope of both hills was easy of ascent, except 
in a few places where they had been scarped for quarries. 
CSloee along the western base of the whole range extended 
the Residency ; the huts of the escort being situated at 
the foot of the northern elevation. The several houses 
and offices occupied the remainder, looking west over a 
QMUsiouB plain. On the other three sides, along the base 
of the hills, were native huts and houses irregularly dis- 
posed. East of them extended the city, and beyond the 
dty, spread the Mahratta camp, stretching round from the 
east to the south, about three miles from Sitabaldi. 

In the disposition made by Lieutenant-Colonel Scott of 
his small force, the lesser hill was occupied by the 1st 
battalion of the 24th, with two six-pounders drawn up on 
its northern declivity. The 1st of the 20th, with one 
company of the 24th, were posted on the larger eminence, 
hmng ^ust and south. One hundred men of the escort 
defended its western side, and the rest were stationed to 
guard the Residency dwellings, which had been fitted for 
defence as well as time and means allowed. The three 
troops of cavalry, with the small party of the Madras 
body guard, were formed on the plain in front of the Re- 
sidency. The whole force was about one thousand three 
hundred strong. The numbers of the Mahrattas were 
computed at twelve thousand horse, and eight thousand 
foot, the latter including three thousand Arabs.' 

During the forenoon of the 26th, notwithstanding the 
zeoeipt of pacific messages from the Raja, large masses of 
osTahry were seen spreading themselves along the plain to 
the west of the Residency, while on the side of the city, 
infentry and guns were taking up positions menacing the 

1 Papers, ICahntta war, 135, 
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BOOK II. hills. Towards sunset, Mr. Jenkins was visited by two d 
cuAF.vn. the Eaja's ministers, Narayan Pundit^ and Narayaiji 
Nagria; the latter was one of the principal of the 



1817. faction ; the former was friendly to the British. To than 
the Resident repeated his demands that all hostile preiar 
rations should be countermanded as a preliminary to any 
negotiations ; but, before he could ascertain the object d 
their coming, or the extent of their powers, the firing had 
commenced, and he repaired to the scene of actioo. 
Narayanji returned to the Eaja: his colleague prefarred 
sharing the fortunes of the Resident. 

The abrupt termination of this unproductive misaktt 
originated with the Ai'ab mercenaries in the service of 
Nagpur, who opened a smart fire of musketry upon the 
eastern face of the southern hill ; it was presently followed 
by a similar attack upon the northern extremity of the 
ridge, the enemy firing under cover of the huts and 
the quarries along the skirts of the hilL Their fire wai 
replied to with spirit, and a conflict commenced whioh 
continued throughout the night. The principal efibrts of 
the enemy were directed against the smaller hill on the 
right, and they made repeated attempts to carry the post 
These were as resolutely repulsed, but not without Iqbil 
The officer commanding. Captain Sadler, was killed, and 
the 24th had suffered so severely, that about one o'dook it 
was considered advisable to withdraw the battalion to the 
right of the position, replacing it by part of the 20th, and 
the escort under Captain Lloyd, who endeavoured to 
strengthen his post by a slight breast-work of grain baj^ 
on the summit of the hill to which it became neoessaiy to 
limit the defence : the Arabs increasing in number and it 
confidence along the acclivity, although repeatedly diifen 
down by the charges of the detachment. The firing wis 
maintained thoughout the night upon both extremities of 
the line, but with less effect upon the right, as the men 
were there sheltered by the greater extent of the sommtt) 
and by the tomb-stones on its surface. 

During the night, the whole of the Mahratta armj 
which had hitherto taken no part in the engagemeni^ 
moved out into the plain, and as they extended in a semi- 
circle round the south and west, were distinctly discernible 
by the light of the moon, the illumination afforded by the 
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firing on either addj and the oonflagration of the Arab BOOli II. 
Jtaia : at dawn of the 27th they occupied the plain in dark, chaf. vil 

of horae, interspersed with considerable 



of in&ntrj, and a numerous artillery. They ab- ^^^7. 
flteined, however, from any serious demonstration against 
the Besidency,and were contented to remain spectators of 
the action, wiiioh still continued along the hills, where ap- 
pearances began to assume an aspect most unfavourable 
to the British. By seven in the morning, nine pieces of 
artillery were brought to bear upon the northern eminence, 
to which the detachment could make no effective return 
fixnn the two guns in their possession. Between nine and 
ten, one of them was disabled and withdrawn to the rear, 
which the Arabs observing; they rushed impetuously up 
the hill, and in spite of their resistance, drove the defenders 
from the summit. Guns were immediately brought up 
and directed against the right of the British line, which 
thus laid bare to a flank cannonade from a rather superior 
eievatioD, suffered severely, and officers and men fell £Euit 
before the enemy's Are. Some of the Arabs crossed the 
hill and set the huts of the escort at its western base on 
file, while others, boldly advancing along the ridge, planted 
ih^ standards within seventy or eighty yards of the 
aoathem elevation. The enemy in the plain were, also, in 
movement ; the masses were closing round the rear of the 
position, and their guns had begun to take effect upon the 
cavaliy stationed in the Residency grounds. The prospect 
waa gloomy, when the day was redeemed by a well-timed 
and gallant exploit. Being galled by the enemy's flre, 
Captain Fitssgerald, in disregard of the orders which had 
eommanded him to stand firm,^ resolved to make a dash 
against the horse and guns most in advance, and with his 
three troops of Bengal cavalry, and twenty-five men of the 
Madras body-guard, he rushed upon the foremost mass of 
the enemy's horse. The charge was irresistible, the un- 
wieldy column was repeatedly penetrated and broken, and 
entirely dispersed. Their guns were seized and directed 
against the fugitives, and before the enemy had recovered 
from ihm surprise, Captain Fitzgerald with his trophies 

I This eifemntaooe is not noticed by Mr. Prfaisep ; nor in the Account as- 
cribed t» Colonel Lloyd. It is partkmlarly specified 1^ Ck^lonel fltzcUoeoee, 
ISl, aad by Ckikmei Bteeker, 113, 
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BOOK XL was again at his post.^ This sally turned the tide of affidm 
CHAP. VII. It had been witnessed from the hill, and gave fresh oouragl 
— to the Sipahis. Charging the Arabs, they compelled then 
1817. to fall back to the left. At this instant, a tmnbril on tin 
northern hill exploded, and taking advantage of the ooih 
fusion which it occasioned, the Sipahis pressed forward 
and recovered the position, dislodging the Arabs from th* 
summit, and driving them not only down the slope^ bofc 
from the suburbs at its foot. They attempted to rally, but 
were taken in fiank by a troop of cavalry which had 
charged round the northern extremity of the line, and coiA* 
pleted the expulsion of the assailants from its easten 
front. By noon they were, Hkewise, driven from thdr 
advance upon the southern hill, with the loss of two guns; 
and no longer venturing to approach the British line, con- 
fined their efforts to a distant, and comparatively harmless 
cannonade. Even this ceased by three o'clock, and the 
struggle ended in the imexpected triumph of the Britiflh 
detachment.' They had not purchased it without losiL 
One-fourth of their number was killed or wounded, indad- 
ing seventeen officers.' Nor were the casualties confined 
to the military. The imminence of the peril had enlisted 
the Resident and his civil staff in the ranks, and while 
they had shewn themselves by their firm bearing and 
steady courage, worthy companions of their miliiazy 

• 

1 The movement is somewhat differently described by diflSerent writers. Ifr. 
Frinsep says, ** Captain Fitzgerald led his troops across a dry nalla bonndlflg 
the Residency grounds, and as some thirty or forty troopers had passed % M 
them against the enemy, who retired as he pushed forward, until having psMsd 
to some distance beyond the gnnei, and seeing that the Mahrattas were msUpf 
a demonstration of surrounding his small party, he commanded a halt fii 
the mean time, the rest of the cavalry had crossed the nulla and followed tbs 
advance, but had Judiciously stopped short on reaching the abandoned g«Bl» 
which were immediately turned upon the Mahrattas, who were keptba»lV 
their fire. These guns the cavalry took with them, firing as they retreatedr 
Sir William Lloyd's account is that ** Captain Fitzgerald chained wi± At 
cavalry imder his command, while Lieutenant Hearsay with lialf a troop, nwds 
a dash at two of the guns. Both attacks succeeded." The account ghv ii 
the text, is deilved from Colonels Blacker and Fitzclarence, and Colonel Sostt^k 
officii report to the Commander-in-Chief. The critical opportuneness of ttft 
charge is acknowledged by Colonel Scott in the orders of the day, and la a 
letter from the Resident, it is stated that " the charge at the critical boohbI 
at which it happened, may be said to have decided the fate of the battle." 

2 The above particulars are derived from the official report, MahrattaFSpA 
133. Prinsep's narrative, 2,66. Colonel Blacker's Maliratta war, 109. Cojoap 
Fitzclarence's Journey Overland, 115; and a description firom the notes of 8K 
Wm. Lloyd, published in the Oriental Herald, September and November, IMfk 

3 One hundred and seventeen were killed, and two hundred add fbrty-tins* 
wounded. The officers killed, were Lieutenant Clarke, 1st battHlion Sfl^ 
Captain Sadler and Lieutenant Grant, 1st battalion 24tb. , ..;■ 
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"bw Uir ea in the hour of danger, they had been exposed to BOOK II. 
fluaiiar casualties. A medical officer was among the killed, crap, til 
and the civil service had to regret the death of Mr. George *— «— 
Sothebj, the first assistant to the Resident, a gentleman of 18^7. 
eminent ability, and lofty promise, who had taken part in 
the action with distinguished gallantry, and was killed by 
a cannon shot from the smaller hill, after it had fallen into 
the hands of the Arabs. Nothing less than the inflexible 
resolution, and calm valour displayed in this brilliant 
affiur by all present^ could have saved them from the 
sword of an infuriated and barbarous foe, and their 
fivmilies, who tremblingly awaited the event in the adjacent 
dwellings, from death or dishonour. The victory achieved 
against such desperate odds, held out to the princes of 
India an additional lesson on the futility of opposing 
numbers and physical daring, to disciplined valour, and 
moral intrepidity.' 

As soon as the action was decided, Apa Saheb despatched 
a messenger to Mr. Jenkins to express his concern for the 
ooourrence, declaring that his troops had acted without 
his sanction or knowledge, and that he was desirous of re- 
newing his amicable intercourse with his old friends. As 
little credit could be attached to these assertions, the Baja 
was told that the final decision now rested with the 
Governor-General, and that no communication could 
be permitted as long as the troops of Nagpur were in the 
field. The condition was acceded to, and on the evening 
of the 27th the army of the Eaja retired to the position 
beyond the dty, which it had formerly occupied. The 
Beeident consented, in consequence, to the Raja's request 
for a suspension of hostilities, an arrangement equally 
required by the exhausted state of the British detachment, 
•ad recommended by the opportunity which it afforded 

I The highest oomroendatkms were deservedly bestowed upon the troops, 
bf the Mithorities in India and in England, but it was not until her present 
If fifty's aocMsion, that any national honours were bestowed upon the sur- 
rlfvra. The order of the Bath was then conferred upon Sir Richard Jenkins 
loA Sir William Llojd. An appropriate and interesting requital of their 
rakmr, wm granted to the 34th Madras infoutry. This regiment had formerly 
MM tiM plaee in the Bfadras army of the 1st reghnent, of which the first bat- 
alkm WM coiioemed in the Vellore mutiny, and the corps was consequently 
nuad from the master-roll. On this occasion a petition was presented by the 
t^Om AcHntant, on behalf of the native officers and prirates, praying that in 
ira of any other recompense for their conduct, the regiment might be restored 
D He fermer nmnber, and might resume its former regimental fiMiugs. It ig 
iBHcdf mtcmmrj to laj that the reqaest was complied with« 

Toun. o 
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BOOK II. ibr the arrival of the reinforcements for wbidi tho 
CHAP. viL Resident had applied as soon as it appeared likely thai a 
■ conflict was inevitable. Accordingly, Lieutenant-Ookxiel 

1817. Gahan, who had reached Baitul, on his way to Nagpur, co 
the 26th, accelerated his advance, and arrived on the after- 
noon of the 29th, with three more troops of the Skh 
Bengal cavalry, and six companies of the 1st battalion ol 
the 22nd Bengal infantry ; being followed by the rest d 
the battalion. On the 5th of December Major Piimin 
joined with a detaohment of the Nizam's infantry and 
reformed horse, and on the 12th and 13th, the whole of tiw 
second division of the Dekhin army, commanded bj 
Brigadier-General Doveton, encamped at Sitabaldi Tki 
strength of the force now enabled the Resident to diotiti 
to the Raja the only terms by which the past might bt 
atoned for. 

The example or the orders of the Raja of Nagpor, had 
extended the spirit of hostility into other parts <d Ids 
dominions, and his officers were everywhere nfWfiinWiiig 
troops and menacing warlike operations. In the eastan 
portion of the valley of the Nerbudda, and in Gk>ndwui) 
their proceedings assumed so formidable a character, thai 
the British officers in command of small detachmaota 
thought it prudent to concentrate their force. Mi^or 
Richards, commanding at Jabalpur, accordingly fell baek 
to Gerhwara, where Major Macmorine was posted, and both 
retired to Hosainabad, where on the 20th of Decembar, 
they united with Major Macpherson, resigning the valk^ 
to the east to the occupation of the enemy. As sooOy 
however, as the state of aflairs at Nagpur was known to 
the Governor-General, he directed Brigadier QeiMfal 
Hardyman, who had hitherto held a defensive positioiiiii 
Rewa to march to the Nerbudda at once, and there xegur 
late his movements by the advices which he shookl 
receive from the Resident. General Hardyman Tnfff^b^ 
immediately, and leaving a battalion of the 2nd NaiifB 
infantry at Belhari, pushed forward with the 8th regtanuA 
of Native cavalry, and the 17th regiment of Europeana^ 
with four guns. He arrived at Jabalpur on the 19tibi of 
December, and found the Mahratta Subahdar prepared to 
receive him near that town, at the head of one thousand 
horse and two thousand foot. The force was Btn^^ 
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ted, having a rocky eminence on the right, and a large BOOK II. 
k with the town of Jabalpur on the left. The horse chap. vii. 

aed the rights the foot with four guns, the left of the 

; General Hardymau placed his guns in the centre of ^^^^* 
infantry, and formed a resenre of his cavalry, with the 
option of two squadrons which were detached into the 
ay's rear to intercept his retreat. After a short can- 
ude^ a squadron of the 8th Native cavalry charged the 
iratta left^ broke it, and captured the guns. The horse 
, but the foot retired in good order up the hilL They 
e chai^d by another squadron of the 8th, but stood 
T ground until the left wing of the 17th ascended the 
ivity. They then dispersed and suffered severely in 
ir flight. A threat of bombarding the town and fort, 
to their surrender ; and General Uardyman, pursuing 
route, crossed the Nerbudda on the 21st. Proceeding 
aids the south, he was met on the 25th by a message 
n Mr. Jenkins, dispensing with his further advance, and 
munending to his care the upper part of the Nerbudda 
ey. He^ therefore, returned to Jabalpur, and there es- 
liahed his head- quarters. 

ji soon as the troops of General Doveton's division 
. recovered from the fatigue of their long and expe- 
oos march, preparations were made for an attack upon 
Kagpur army, which continued encamped on the 
oeite side of the city. Apa Saheb had been previously 
aised of the conditions, on his assent to which the 
Euanence of his authority depended. He had been re- 
red to acknowledge that by his treacherous conduct he 
. forfeited his crown, and that the preservation of his 
ereignty depended upon the forbearance of his allies ; 
disband his army, and deliver up his ordnance and 
itaxy stores ; to cede Nagpur to the temporary occu- 
ioii of the British, as a pledge of his sincerity ; and to 
ftir in person to the Residency, and there take up his 
de until matters should be finsJly arranged. Upon his 
ipliance with these requisitions, he was told that he 
lid be restored to the exercise of his authority, with 
forther diminution of his territory than such as might 
oecessary for the maintenance of the contingent force 
gch he was bound by treaty to furnish. His assent to 
ie propositions was to be sent in by four o'clock on 
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BOOK II. the morning of the 16th of December, and by seveii ef 
CHAP. VII. the same day his troops were to be withdrawn, and the 

• city given up to a British garrison. The Raja was to 

1817. come in during the day, either before or after the exeon- 
tion of the terms. His refusal, or his neglect to fiiUl 
these stipulations, would expose him to be treated as ut 
enemy. To enforce these demands, the troops were drawn 
up in order of battle on the evening of the 15 th, and 
slept all night on their arms. Late on that day Apa 
Saheb announced his acquiescence, but solicited a longer 
delay ; and, on the following morning, it was affirmed, thsk 
the Arabs in his army would not suffer him to quit the 
camp. These excuses were held to be equivalent to a 
determination to hazard an engagement, and arrangements 
were made accordingly. 

The army was arrayed in the plain to the south of 
Nagpur. The cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Gahan, 
formed on the right. The rest of the line consisted of 
three brigades of infantry, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonels Macleod, M'Kellar, and Scott. A reserve brigade 
of infantry, imder Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, was star* 
tioned in the rear, as was the principal battery, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Crosdiil, ready to be brought forward 
if needed. The 20th and 24th Madras native infantry, 
and the Berar auxiliaries, under Major Pitman, remained 
in charge of the baggage. Before the troops advanced, 
the Resident sent word to the Raja, that he was still 
willing to receive him, and granted him the interval until 
nine o'clock to come over. Accordingly, Apa Saheb, at- 
tended by three of his ministers, Ramchandra Wagfa| 
Nagu Punt, and Jeswant Rao Bhao, rode into the linea 
Protesting his readiness to accede to whatever conditione 
the Resident should impose, he endeavoured to protraet 
the period for the surrender of his ordnance and tbe 
withdrawal of his troops. Finding that no relaxatioii 
could be permitted, he sent back Ramchandra Wagh to 
carry the terms into effect by noon. At the appointed 
hour the British force moved forward : an advaooed 
battery of fourteen guns was taken possession of without 
resistance ; but when the line approached the Raja's main 
body, it was saluted with a heavy fire of musketry and 
cannon. The infiEtntry immediately pushed on, while tlie 
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OKV1I17 and hone artillery, passing along the rear to the BOOK II. 
li^t^ Game in front of the enemy's left battery, supported chap. vii. 
by a atrong body of both horse and foot. The bsittery 



promptly carried. The troops were charged and die- l^^^* 
parsed. Continuing the pursuit^ the cavalry came upon a 
saoMid battery and carried it, but were threatened by a 
superior number of the enemy's horse. These were 
hcoken by the fire of the horse artillery, and the pursuit 
was continued for three miles, when the cavalry halted 
lor the infantry to join, who had, in the meantime, charged 
and routed the right and centre of the Mahrattas, and 
captured their artillery. By half-past one the enemy had 
disappeared, leaving the camp standing, and forty-one 
pieces of ordnance on the field, and twenty more in a 
neighbouring depAt The British encamped in the bed of 
the Naga rivulet fronting the city. 

The disregard apparently shown to the orders of the 
the Baja might have been preconcerted ; but it not im- 
probably arose from the headstrong wilfulness of indi- 
vidual leaders, and was characteristic of the relaxation of 
authority which prevailed generally in the Mahratta 
aimies. The incidents that followed exhibited the same 
iMture in a still more prominent light. The Arab mer- 
oenaries, heedless of all considerations of public welfare, 
and determined to secure advantageous stipulations for 
themselves, exposed the capital of their retainer to almost 
oertalD destruction. Being joined by a body of Hin- 
dustanis, so as to form a force of about five thousand 
men, they threw themselves into the palace which formed 
a kind of citadel within the walls of the town, and occu- 
pied the approaches to it that lay through narrow streets, 
between well-built houses, from the flat tops and loop- 
holeB of whidi a murderous fire could be maintained, with 
little risk of loss to the defenders. It was found neces- 
aary, therefore, to proceed deliberately against the re- 
fractory soldiery, and clear away the obstacles which 
barred access to their principal defence. To do this 
piomptly was impracticable, as the battering train ai- 
tAohod to the second division had been left behind at 
Akola^ on the advance to Nagpur. It was now ordered 
teward; but^ in the meantime, batteries were formed 
vith the guns in camp^ and between the 19th and 22nd of 
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BOOK IT. December, regular approaches were carried along tbe 
CHAP. VII. lateral embankments of a large piece of water, tbe JaiM 
■'■ ' Talao, which was situated between Nagpur and the Sitir 

1817. baldi hills, until they reached the transverse bankyparaUfll 
with the city wall. Trenches were then dug, and the 
opposite gateway, with a part of the wall on either sid^ 
was soon laid in ruins. The walls of the palace wefe 
about two hundred and fifty yards distsmt^ and it itm 
considered practicable to form a lodgment at this point 
from whence they might be breached, with which vieir, a 
party, consisting of one company of the Royal Scots, and 
four of the 22nd Bombay native infantry, with sappefs 
and miners, was ordered against the gateway, while tiM> 
different assaults were made in other quarters, to distraet 
the attention of the garrison. The subordinate attaoks 
succeeded, but that on the principal gateway failed, the 
column encountering a raking fire from the Arabs under 
cover of the houses on either hand, which inflicted heavy 
loss, and could not be efiectively met. The troops, there- 
fore, hesitated to follow their ofitors, one of whom, lient 
Bell^ of the Royals, was killed in the breach. The assafl- 
ants were recalled, and it was resolved to await the tanvtH 
of the heavy artillery. The necessity of this delay was 
obviated, however, by the repetition of proposals from the 
Arabs to capitulate ; and as much loss had been already 
suffered, and little progress could be made until the ar- 
rival of the battering train, it was deemed prudent to get 
rid of them by granting the conditions which they httd 
originally demanded : security for their persons, property) 
and families, a gratuity of fifty thousand rupees in adffl- 
tion to their arrears of pay, and a safe conduct to Mal- 
kapur, where they were to be disbanded, and allowed to 
go whither they pleased, upon an engagement not to ettler 
the fort of Asirgerh.* After plundering the palace, and 
committing various excesses, the Arabs marched out of 
Nagpur, which was occupied by a detachment under 
Colonel Scott ; some of them went off to Hyderabad, hot 



1 The total loss was ninety killed and one hundred and aeveirty ^ 
wounded. 

' Colonel Blacker considers the engineer blamable for the faflure oTfte 
storm. He is the authority also for the Arabs having their own terms. Lard 
Hastings and Mr. Prinsep do not specify the fact, nor is it mentioned in tiie 
Resident's or General DoTeton's despatches.— Papers, Mahnitta war, k9», Iff. 
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the krger number foond their way to Eandesh, where BOOK II. 
they enlisted with the enemies of the British in that chap. vu. 
quarter. During the operations against the city, the ' 
prinoipal body of the Nagpur horse, which had fled to ^^^^' 
Wiarigam, was surprised by a detachment under Major 
Munt^ and put to the rout. 

As soon as information of the attack upon the Besi- 
denqy reached the Gk>yemor-OeDcral, he had resolved not 
to leave Apa Saheb even nominally at the head of the go- 
Ywnment of Nagpur, nor did he change his decision upon 
Isaming that the Baja had given himself up, but reiterated 
his orders for Apa Saheb's deposal, unless the Resident 
should have entered into engagements with him implying 
the non-enforcement of that condition. His Lordship's in- 
structions having been delayed by the difficulty of commit- 
nioation, Mr. Jenkins had, in the meantime, guaranteed to 
the Biya the continuance of his rank, influenced by the hope 
that llie danger he had incurred, and the lenity he had 
experienced, might deter him from future practices adverse 
to the interests of his aUies, and haiardous to himself ; and 
hj the conviction that the stipulations to which he had 
assented were sufficient to deprive him of the power of 
doing mischief and to place upon a sound and durable 
basia the objects of the alliance. When made aware of 
the Govemor-Qeneral's reluctance to the restoration of 
the Baja^ it was too late to follow his policy, and it was 
aot the purpose of the Marquis of Hastings to annul any 
part of the arrangements to which the faith of the Kesi<^ 
dent had been plighted ; but as the treaty with the Baja 
had not been definitively agreed upon, Mr. Jenkins offered 
to him, as the condition of his preserving his power, a 
pgrovisional engagement, subject to the approbation of the 
Govemor-Qeneral, to the following eflect : — The Baja was 
required to cede his territories to the northward of the 
Nerbudda, as well as certain districts on the southern 
bank, and all his rights in Berar, Sirguja, Gawil-gerh, and 
Jaspur, in lieu of the former subsidy aud contingent ; to 
consent that the aflaira of his government should be 
conducted by Ministers in the confidence of the British 
(Government, and conformably to the advice of the Resi- 
dent ; to reside in Nagpur under the protection of British 
troops ; to pay up the arrears of subsidy ; to give up any 
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BOOK II. forts whicli the Resident miglit require to be oocafHed bjT 
CHAP. vn. British troops ; to dismiss from his service^ and to appre* 
— — hend, if possible, the persons whom he represented M 
1817. resisting his orders, and deliver them to British officers; 
and to transfer to the British authorities the Sitabalfi 
hills, with ground adjacent, sufficient for a Bazar, to be 
fortified at the pleasure of the British Qovemment.^ The 
Raja gave his consent to these demands, and resumed his 
throne on the 9th of January. Such, however, was his ' 
infatuation, that his conduct very soon justified the ex- 
treme measures which the Governor-General had origin- 
ally enjoined, and he ceased to hold a place among ih» 
princes of India. Before, however, pursuing his fortunes^ 
it will be advisable to revert to those of his confederates^ 
Holkar and the Peshwa. 

The conduct of the persons by whom the affiurs of 
Holkar were administered, had long been characterised by 
a vacillating and insincere policy, arising from conflicting 
interests and feelings. In the first instance, the leading 
individuals had readily entered into the projects of the 
Peshwa ; and the Qovernment, in a fresh engagement con- 
certed with Sindhia, had, as we have noticed, recognised 
in the first article the obligation to serve and obey that 
prince, as the bond of the mutual faith of the contracting 
parties. Envoys from the Peshwa were received with 
honour in the course of 1815 and 1816, and a persuasion 
was entertained that it would be practicable to form a 
general confederacy against the English, which should curb 
their ambition and curtail their power. Yet, although 
the national prepossessions of the Bai and her confidenlial 
ministers, Tantia Jog, and Ganpat Rao, inclined them to 
make common cause with the Peshwa, they were far from 
confident of the result, and a Vakil was sent to the Britidi 
Resident at Delhi, to assure him of the friendly disposi- 
tions of the court. Up to the latest moment these assur- 
ances were repeated to Captain Tod, the political agent at 
Kota, and to Sir J. Malcolm, and even after the arrival of 
Sir T. Hislop, at Ujayin, accredited agents were sent into 
his camp, vested, as they affirmed, with full powers to 

1 Letter from the Marquit of Hastings. — Secret Committee, 2l8t Ang. 1816b 
—Papers, Mahratta war, 423. 
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itiaie a treaty. ^ Terms similar to those which had BOOK IL 
t ocmdaded with Sindhia, were proposed, and the ohap. tu. 
Ja returned with them to the Bai, who, with her -^— 
irite, Ganpat Bao, would now have gladly accepted 1^17.. 
x>ndition8 that should extricate them from the vio- 
) with which they were surrounded, and solicited an 
im with the British force. This was readily promised, 
although the parties were no doubt sincere, it was not 
for them to avail themselves of the desired proteo- 
. The military commanders, particularly Roshan Beg, 
was at the head of the disciplined brigades, and 
Din, who commanded the Mahratta horse, knowing 
the immediate consequences of a pacification with 
British would be the disbanding of their licentious 
iery, and the annihilation of their power, and encou- 
d by the receipt of considerable sums from the Peshwa, 
by promises of more, had perseveringly urged recourse 
ostilities, and had compelled the Bai to sanction the 
3ment of the Holkar troops towards the south, which 
brought them into the proximity of the British divi- 
L Aware of the negociations that had been com- 
ced, and of the disposition which prevailed in the 
t to conclude an accommodation, these men deter- 
Hi, not only to interrupt, but eflfectually to counteract 
pacific projects of the Bai and her ministers. Motives 
ersonal dislike instigated other influential members of 
administration to favom* the execution of the plot, 
on the 19th of December, Ganpat Eao and Tulasi Bai 
seized, and separated from the person of the young 
36 : the former was imprisoned : a strict guard was 
Hi over the tent of the Bai, and at dawn of the follow- 
morning she was carried to the banks of the Sipra, 
re her head was severed from her body, and the body 
Uirown into the river. Tulasi Bai was a woman of low 
iction, the supposed daughter of a mendicant priest ; 
beauty had introduced her to the notice of Mulhar 
over whom she acquired an entire command, and 
ilished an authority in his court, which secured her 
ig his insanity, and after his death, the charge of the 

a letter of the 17th Dec. he mentions, '* Since the united division 
to this place, within fourteen miles of the camp, a more definite nego- 
has been opened ; Vakils have been sent to the camp, and the substance 
9tiXy has been proposed." 
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BOOK n. regency. She was not thirty when she was murdered. 
OHAp.vn. She was a woman of engaging manners, persuasiye eb* 

quence, and quick intelligence; but she was profligste^ 

1817. vindictive and cruel, and excited the fears and contempi 
of those with whom she was connected in the administnh 
tion of the government. Her death was little heeded, and 
still less lamented. The military commanders, the pnn- 
cipal of whom were Ghafiir Khan, the confederate and 
representative of Amir Khan, Roshan Beg, commaiidixig 
the infantry, Sudder-ud-din, and Bam Din, commaiidiBg 
the cavalry, bound themselves by an oath of fidelity ii 
each other, and professing to act under the orders of iltt 
young Mulbar Bao Holkar, prepared with great gallaiitiy 
and some skill to encounter the British army. * 

Sir Thomas Hislop marched before daybreak of the SUI 
of December, from his encampment at Hernia, and folki^ 
ing the right bank of the Sipra river, came in sight of tbA 
enemy about nine ; a large body of their horse on the 
same side of the river had attempted to retard the ad- 
vance, and harass the flanks of the army, but their mm 
force was on the opposite side, the right resting on I 
rugged and difficult ravine, the left on a bend of the tvnff 
opposite to the town of Mahidpur. They were drawn of 
in two lines, with a range of batteries, mounting seven^ 
guns in their front. The horse, which had crossed Um 
Sipra, were soon driven back, and retreated to the mmt 
body forming in its rear. The troops then moved to 
the river, where a single ford was found available Tbib 
banks of the river were lofty, but under the further one 
was a spit of sand, on which the troops might form under 
shelter from the enemy's fire ; and near at hand op^ad 
the mouth of a ravine, by which they could ascend under 
cover to the top of the bank. Batteries were erected on 
the right bank, to protect their passage. In this manner, 
the river was crossed without much loss, but as soon as 
the heads of the columns emerged from the ravine^ a 
heavy cannonade was opened upon them, from whi(^ they 
sufiered severely, With unflinching steadiness, however, 
they took up their position, and, as soon as they were 
formed, the first and light brigades, commanded by Sir J. 
Malcolm,* pushed forward against the enemy's left^ whilst 

1 Malcolm.— Central India, i. 816. 
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the oBvalry, supported by the second brigade, attacked BOOK IT. 
the right. Both attacks were successful. The troops chap. tii. 

adfBDoed in front of a wellHBustained fire, and carried the 

ganfl^ on which the enemy's infantry on either flank broke ^^^~* 
ad fled. The centre stood firm, until the second brigade 
wheeled upon them, when finding themselves assailed on 
botii flanks, they also dispersed. The fugitives were 
hriakly pursued. In the pursuit, the cavalry came upon 
the oamp, which was deserted, but found themselves ex- 
posed to the fire of a battery lower down the river, where 
the enemy seemed disposed to rally in a position difficult 
of approach, from the ravines into which the ground was 
broken. The object of the renewed resistance was, how- 
ever, merely to give time for the passage of their troops 
aoross the river, and as soon as the infantry came up, the 
enemy hastily resmned their retreat. The pursuit was 
eontinued until dark, when the troops were re-assembled 
and encamped on the field of battle. 

The victory was not achieved without loss. Of the 
Brittsh, nearly eight hundred were killed and wounded, 
mchiding three European and twenty-seven Native officers.^ 
ITuree thousand of the enemy were reported to be killed 
and wounded. Toung Holkar, after the action, was carried 
off to Allote ; he had been present in the action, seated on 
iti elephant^ and is said to have exhibited no marks of 
iqsprahension, but to have shed tears when he saw his 
troops rotreat from the field. Ganpat Rao and Tantia Jog, 
who, during the action had escaped from their guards, 
joined the Raja^ and the latter received the office of 
miniBter from Kesaria fiai, the mother of the young prince, 
1^0 was acknowledged as Regent. 

Although prostrated by the action of Mahidpur, the 
oomi of Holkar retained for a short period its hostile 
attitude, and it was necessary to detach a division of the 
army, under Sir J. Malcolm, to disperse the enemy's 
troops which still kept the field. The division moved on 
tike S0th of December, and, after several marches, over- 
took the baggage and the cattle of the enemy, at Mandis- 
Tj on the 31st. The main body of the army, under Sir 



I The European Oflloera killed, were Lientenant Macleod, Royal Scots; 
lieatenant Coleman, Madras European regiment ; and Lieutenant Glen, lit 
battiillOB, Ifd fegimeat M. L 
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BOOK IL Thomas Hislop, followed on the 27th, and amidst veiy 
CHAP. VII. heavy rain, reached Taul on the Chainbal on the dOth^ 
— — where it was joined by the division from Guzerat^ under 
1817, Sip ^^ Q^ Keir. This force had marched from Baroda» mi 
the 4th of December, on the high road to Ujayiny and had 
reached Dawad on the 13th, when it was recalled to tho 
vicinity of Baroda, by the positive orders of the Bombay 
Government, who, on hearing of the attack on the British 
Residency at Poona^ became alarmed lest the Gaekmir 
should imitate the Peshwa's example. It would hava 
been rather extraordinary if the niler of Guzerat had 
coalesced with a prince who had always been his invete« 
rate foe, and whose participation in the murder of hit 
minister, was in part the occasion of the existing hostili< 
ties ; but the Gaekwar was a Mahratta, who shared in the 
national veneration for the office of the Peshwa, and in 
the sympathy felt for his humiliation, and these appreheor 
sions of the Bombay Government were not altogether 
without foundation. The amount of the danger likely to 
arise from the Gaekwar's possible treachery, seems, hoir* 
ever, to have been exaggerated ; and the abrupt recall of 
General Keir's division was condemned by the Governor* 
General as imnecessary and ill-advised. The orders had 
been subsequently so far qualified, that their executioa 
was made conditional upon the decision of the Resident, 
and as he did not consider the danger to be imminent, bo 
authorised the division to march to its original destina- 
tion, and it had proceeded accordingly to Malwa, where it 
fell in with the army of the Dekhin. The whole foroo 
then marched to Mandiswar, where it again tinited with 
the detachment under Sir John Malcolm. 

Previous to the concentration of the British army, oviP- 
tures of peace had been made by Holkar's ministers to 
Sir J. Malcolm, and preliminaries had been adjusted* 
Tantia Jog himself, had repaired, in consequence, to tho 
British camp, and on the 6th of January, a definitive tntitf 
was concluded. The principal terms of this engagemonA 
were the confirmation of the stipulations entered into 
with Amir Khan, and the relinquishment of all claims to 
the territories which had been guaranteed to him and to 
his heirs ; the cession to the Raj Rana of Rota, of varioof 
districts rented by him of the Holkar state ; the renima- 
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ation of all right to territories within and north of the BOOK 11. 
Buodi hills ; and the cession to the British Qovemment cuap. vii. 
ci all daims and territories within and south of the Sath- ■ 

para hills, and in Eandesh, with all claims of tribute and ^^^^* 
zeyenue from the Bajput princes. It was also provided 
that Qhafiir Khan, who had advocated pacific negotiations, 
and had kept his troops aloof from the battle of Mahidpur, 
should retain the lands held on the tenure of military 
service as a hereditary iief, on condition of bis furnishing 
a stipulated force for the Raja's service. In return, Uol- 
kar was released from all dependency on the Peshwa, and 
was guaranteed in his dominions by the British Qovem- 
ment^ on whose part a Kesident was appointed at the 
Baja's court, and by whom a field force was to be main- 
tained, and stationed at pleasure in the Raja's territo- 
ries. ' He was thus, virtually, in the position of a prince 
bound by a subsidiary alliance, and deprived of all inde- 
pendent sovereignty. Such was the fate of a martial dynasty 
which had once been dreaded throughout Hindustan; 
which had at one time threatened the supremacy of the 
Beshwa, and had intimidated even the British Government 
in the moment of victory into a discreditable course of 
conciliatory policy, the abandonment of its advantages, 
md the desertion of its allies. 

The defeat of Holkar's army completed the series of 
events, in the course of which all the Mahratta princes, 
with the exception of Sindhia, had blindly rushed into 
toils of their own weaving, and had, in a singular manner, 
ocHiYerted anticipated contingencies into realities — their 
possible combination with the Pindaris into actual war 
against the British — and thus had fully justified the pre- 
cautionary policy of the Gk)vemor-GeneraL Little more 
was to be feared from any efibrts they might make. Hol- 
kar was an ally dependent for his existence upon his late 
enemies, and the Raja of Nagpur was in an equally helpless 
jffedicament. The Peshwa was still at large, but no longer 
formidable ; and the British Qovemment was left free to 
prosecute to a conclusion the main objects of its arming^ 
^ the suppression of the predatory system, and the com- 
plete annihilation of the scattered remnants of the Pindari 
•asooiations. 

1 Fv«n, Mahratta war.— CoUection oiijrreaties, p. 86. 
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BOOK IL The first operatkns of the Bdtish diyiaions had sue* 
CHAP. ▼!!• ceeded, as we have seen, indiiying the Piiidaiis from their 
■ haunts along the Nerbudda, and had forced ihem to flj to 

1817. ii^Q i^orth and west, in the hope of penetrating either to 
Gwalior or to Mewar. They were frustrated in both de- 
signs by the intervention of the British forces, and had 
been roughly handled. They still, however, oontinued ii 
some force on the line of the upper coarse of the Chambi], 
and, by the rapidity of their movements, for a while ooD* 
tinned to elude pursuit. Their activity served only to 
delay, for a brief interval, the hour of their extinction, 
which it was now determined to i»ro6ecute with renewed 
vigour. Hitherto the different divisions had been retarded 
in their movements by the heavy artillery, which had been 
necessarily attached to them, while the enemies wh^ 
they might have to encounter were uncertain ; but the 
diminished probability of requiring heavy ordnwioe in the 
field, enabled the bri^ides to dispense, in a great measure, 
with their guns, and to move with greater lightness and 
rapidity. 

The durras of Karim Khan and Wasil Mohammed, lO* 
duoed in number, exhausted by fatigue, and dispirited hf 
defeat, had been arrayed with the battalions of Boflbtt 
Beg, at the battle of Mahidpur. The arrangements whiflk 
were subsequently made with the government of ilie 
young prince, compelled their separation, and the Pin* 
daris moved to the westward, towards Jawad, where Jeo- 
want Eao Bhao, who had previously afforded Cheetoo and 
his followers an asylum, extended his protection to the 
other chiefs. At the same time, Qeneral Donkin was at 
the Ghynta Ghat, on the Chambal, just above the afiSnx 
of the Sindh, and General Adams at Gangraur, on the 
Kali Sindh. General Marshall had been recalled to Baiisu^ 
detaching part of his division to rejoin the centre of the 
grand army, from which the Marquis of Hastings had de- 
tached General Brown in advance, to act against the Fio- 
daris. The detachment consisted of two regiments of 
native cavalry, four regiments of irregular horse, a drome- 
dary corps, one troop of gallopers, a battalion of native 
infantry, and a company of pioneers.^ General Brown 
followed a line passing between the divisions of Geuiends 

1 Blacker, 195. 
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Doakiii and Adams, and on the 5th of January was at BOOK II. 
Sonflir, where he was in communication on his left with ohap. vii. 
General Adams, and on his right with the Resident at '^—^' 
Eote. 1"7. 

The retreat of the Pindaris towards Jawad being ascer- 
tunedy the several detaohments moved upon that place as 
the centre of their operations. On the north, General 
Donkin moved westward, so as to shut up all the passes 
which led from the narrow tract within which the Pin- 
daris were now confined, and arrived at Sanganer on the 
8th of January, where he halted for three days, in order 
to receive intelligence of the movements of the other 
divisions. 

As soon as the submifision of Holkar was tendered to 
Sir Thomas Hislop, and the direction taken by the Pindari 
Chie^ Cheetoo, was ascertained, Sir W. G. Keir, with the 
Ghuerat division, was detached in pursuit. He was pre- 
eeded by Captain Grant, who^ with three troops of native 
Qsralry, fifteen himdred Mysore horse, and a weak bat- 
talion of infantry, had been sent to follow Karim Khan. 
As he advanced to the north-west, the Pindaris fled before 
hiffl, and upon his arrival at Jawad, the chief, Jeswant 
Bao^ was so far intimidated as to compel the parties of 
hoih Ejuim and Cheetoo to leave the immediate neigh- 
bomhood of his fori No positive information of their 
movements could be obtained, as the inhabitants were 
friendly to them; and Captain Grant was therefore obliged 
to halt in the position which he had taken up. Sir W. 
Keir had turned off to the left, from the direct road to 
Jawad, in hope of surprising a body of Pindaris at Dhera ; 
bat they fied at his approach, leaving five guns and some 
baggage on the ground. 

The advance of Captain Grant's detachment had driven 
the united durras of Cheetoo and Karim to the northward, 
and they were heard of by General Donkin at Dhaneta^ 
in the neighbourhood of Chitore. Thither Colonel Gard- 
ner, with his irregular horse, was directed to proceed, but 
OQ his arrival learned that the Pindaris had again turned 
back to the south, and that the principal body, under 
Cheetoo, had moved towards the frontiers of Guzerat. 
while the durras of Karim and Wasil Mohammed had 
gone towards Malwa. Major-General Donkin, therefore 
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BOOK II. recalled his parties, and resumed his defence of the norlik- 
GHAP. Yii. em line, shifting his head-quarters from Sanganer to 
""~~~" Shahpura. 
loio. gj^ ^ Keir, having ascertained the intended direction 

of Cheetoo, pursued his course also to the westward, and 
was at Bhinder on the 12th of January, where the natuio 
of the country precluding a forward movement, he re- 
traced his march to Pertabgerh. On his route he learnt 
that a number of Pindaris were collected at the village of 
Mandapi, under the protection of Fazil Khan, a dependant 
of Jeswant Bao Bhao, who, like his superior, gave covert 
encouiugemeut to the freebooters, and allowed his village 
to become a rallying point for fugitives from all the durras; 
disclaiming, nevertheless, all connexion with Karim, and 
having, through his chief, obtained from Captain Caulfield, 
the British agent, letters of protection. Sir W. Keir, 
having formed a detachment of four squadrons of the 1 7th 
dragoons, and eight hundred infantry, moved against Fadl 
Khan, and pushed on with the dragoons to surround the 
villages, until the infantry could come up. As soon 9B 
the cavalry appeared, the Pindaris rushed out in various 
directions, and endeavoured to escape, but they were pur- 
sued by the horse, and nearly a hundred were cut up. 
The infantry arrived ; the village was occupied, and the 
fort was about to be attacked, when a nephew of Fazil 
Khan appeared and produced his letters of protection. 
They saved the place from pillage ; and such articles as 
had been taken were restored to the inhabitants, although 
they were, in part at least, the spoils of the fugitives. 

The main body of Cheetoo's force, after experiencing 
much distress from the improductiveness of the coimtiji 
and the hostility of the Bhil inhabitants of the moun- 
tains and thickets with which it was covered, and foiled 
in their attempts to reach the Guzerat frontier, by the 
measures adopted for its security, and by the activity with 
which they were driven from one post to another, endea- 
voured to reseek once more their original haunts on the 
upper part of the Nerbudda. By taking a circuitous 
route, they evaded the pursuit of the British detachmentf. 
Crossing the territories of Holkar to the eastward, Cheo* 
too reached Unchode,and on the 24th of January ascended 
the Qhat to Kanode, but twenty-two miles noith-wwl 
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Cram Hjndia on the Nerbudda, where Major Heath was BOOK 11. 
statioiied. Intelligence of the arrival of the Piiularis chap. vn. 

having reached him at 1 PJf., he formed a detachment of 

European and native infiEUitrj, and a party of irregular ^'^'^- 
horae^ about eight hundred strong in all, and marched 
without delay against the marauders. He came upon their 
cunp at eight in the evoiing ; the darkness prevented his 
inflicting much mischief, but his movements had the 
effect of completely dispersing them, with the loss of their 
elephants and camels, and many of their horses. Cheetoo 
fled up the Ghats, and again assembled some of his scat- 
tered foUowers, but he was heard of by Greneral Adams^ 
and was once more obliged to take to flight by the ap- 
proach of a detachment under Captain Roberts. After 
thifl^ he wandered about Malwa for some time, until find- 
ing hia situation desperate, he suddenly made his appear- 
anoe iu the camp of the Nawab of Bhopal, and, through 
his intercession, attempted to make terms with the British 
Government, demanding to be taken into its service with 
a body of his followers, and a Jagir for their maintenance. 
finding that he had nothing to expect beyond personal 
immunity, and a provision for his support in some part of 
ffindustan, he again became a wanderer, and, eluding all 
pozsuit^ made his way into Kandesh and the Dekhin, 
where he united himself with some of the disorganised 
bands of the Peshwa's routed army, and shared in their 
nl»finai-.A dispcrsiou. Although his principal leaders had 
aorrendered, and most of his followers had quitted him, 
he atin disdained the conditions on which he might have 
purchased repose and safety ; and in the rainy season of 
1818^ joined Apa Saheb, the Raja of Berar, with whom we 
ahal], at present, leave him. 

Hie durras of Karim Khan and Wasil Mohammed, after 
leaving Jawad, retraced their course to Malwa, which thoy 
entered in three bodies, more effectually to distract the 
attention of the British divisions, and avoid their collision. 
Hie most considerable of the three, led by Namdar Khan, 
the nephew of Karim, passed round by Nimach, and, cross- 
ing the Chambal, marched past Gangraur, where Colonel 
Adama was encamped, to Kotri, on the Kali Sindh, where 
they seemed to have considered themselves in safety. Ac- 
curate information of their progress was brought to 

TOL. n. p 
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BOOK II. Colonel Adams, and he despatched Major Clarke, with the 
CHAP. vn. fifth cavalry, to surprise them. The detachment came in 

• sight of the bivouac of the Pindaris about an hour before 

1818. dawn, and as there appeared to be no stir indicating any 
dread of his approach. Major Clarke halted, until daylight 
should enable him to make his onset with more precision. 
As soon as the day broke, he divided his detachment^ and 
ordering Lieutenant Kennedy to make a direct attack with 
three troops, he led the rest to a point where he might 
better intercept the fugitives. The manoeuvre was at- 
tended with complete success. The Pindaris, taken by 
surprise, attempted to escape from their assailants, and fell 
upon the party stationed to stop their flight. Tlie pursuit 
was maintained for twenty miles, and of the whole body, 
estimated at one thousand five hundred men, not more 
than five hundred escaped. 

Although the principal party was thus destroyed, there 
still remained the other two bodies which had passed to 
the southward of Gangraur, and to which the wreck of 
the defeated portion united themselves. They were nok 
allowed to gather strength. Colonel Adams, satisfied that 
the district of Mewar was now cleared of them, confined 
his attention to those in Malwa, and following them op 
without intermission for nine days consecutively, drore 
them to the confines of Bhopal. Finding themselves thos 
hard pressed, the body finally disbanded, and Namdar 
Khan delivered himself up, with eighty-seven followers, 
to Colonel Adams, at Deorajpur, on the 3rd of Febroaiy. 
Karim Khan, who had been concealed at Jawad until the 
30th of January, and had subsequently wandered firam 
village to village, surrendered himself to Sir John Mal- 
colm on the 15th of February. His eldest son, and other 
Sirdars of his durra, gave themselves up soon aftemwds 
through Zalim Sing of Kota. Kadir Buksh, of the fidkar 
Shahi Pindaris, delivered himself to Sir John Makobp. 
Wasil Mohammed contrived to find his way to Gwalior, 
and threw himself on the protection of Sindhia, but was 
given up at the demand of the British Ooverameni 
Many others put themselves into the hands of the Ncmb 
of BhopaL The terms that had been ofi*ered to the diiefi 
were, the removal of themselves and families to HiB 
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diuiaii,' where they were promised grants of land for BOOK II. 
their support, and in the interval a pcciniiary provision, chap. vn. 

Earim Khan, Eadir Buksh, Rajan, and Wasil Mohammed 

were aocordingly, with their families and followers, sent ^^^^* 
to Gorakhpur, where the two former were gradually trma- 
muted into peaceahle and industrious farmers.' Wasil 
Mohammed, restless and discontented, attempted to es- 
cape from the surveillance to which he was subjected, and 
being prevented from effecting his purpose by the vigilance 
of the police, took poison and perished. Namdar Khan, 
who had never led a predatory gang into the Company's 
possessions, and for whose good conduct the Nawab of 
Bhopal became responsible, was allowed to settle in 
BhopaL The fate of Cheetoo will be subsequently 
noticed. Of their respective followers, great numbers had 
been destroyed by the troops, — still more by the villagers 
in some parts of the country, and by the Bhils and Gonds ; 
still gpreater havoc was made among them by fatigue, ex- 
posure, and famine. That so many should still have 
adhered to their leaders, amidst all the hardships and 
dangers which they underwent, is a singular proof of 
that fidelity to their leaders, which characterises the 
natives of India ; as nothing could have been more easy 
than for a Pindari to have deserted his captain, and become 
identified with the peasantry. The tenacity with which 
some of their principal leaders clung to the life of a wan- 
derer and a plunderer, preferring privation, peril, and 
death, to the ease and security of tranquil social existence, 
exhibited also that impatience of control, that love of in- 
dependence, which is the general attribute of half-civilised 
and martial people. It has been remarked as extra- 
ordinary, that in many parts of the country, and particu- 
larly in Harawati, the villagers were disinclined to give 
any information that might lead to the discovery and 
destruotion of a Pindari band ; but the inhabitants of 

■ Tbefr xreat fear was being sent to Europe, by which, however, it was 
Amd they meant Calcntta. 

' Karim's land was calculated to produce sixteen thousand mpees a year, 
Ui fiunily and followers amounted to six hundred persons. Kadir Buksb's 
tillowers were about one hundred and twenty ; his lands were of the value of 
fbv thonsand rupees per annum: a few years after his estaMishment, he ez- 
parienced some of tlie miseries ho had been wont to inflict : in 1822, his house 
mm attacked by a fcang of Dekoits, firom Onde ; fenr of his people were killed, 
nd many woondedf and much of his property was carried off. 
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BOOK IT. those countries had never suffered any greater injury from 

CHAP. Yii. the Pindaris than from the other component members ol 

"— — the Mahratta army, — ^they considered rapine inherent in 

1818. fTj^Q system, — ^had often taken part in it themselves^ and 

looked with sympathy and admiration upon the hardfih]|iB 

and hazards which their countrymen and fellow-plunderen 

underwent. The state of society in Central India was 

similar to that of Europe in the early part of the middle 

ages, when robbers, and outlaws, free companions and 

banditti, were objects of less terror than the more powe^ 

fill and equally rapacious baron, — the more necessitoiHi 

and equally unscrupulous monarch. 

Simultaneously, and in connection with the .puxssit 
of the Pindaris, the forces on the north of the Nar- 
budda, were engaged in various mihtary operations which 
require to be noticed. The conduct of Jeswant Bm 
Bhao, in the protection which he had given to the Pindaii 
leaders,^ was justly regarded by Lord Hastings to be 
incompatible with the alliance which subsisted with hie 
liege lord, Sindbia, and as it was satisfactorily established 
that, although the main body of the freebooters had with- 
drawn from Jawad on the approach of Captain Granlfa 
detachment, yet a number of them, with some of th^ 
chiefs, had been secretly sheltered by him, he was de* 
nounced as a public enemy, and Qeneral Brown, whose 
advance to Suneir has been mentioned, was ordered to 
proceed against him. Before the receipt of these instroo* 
tions, Qeneral Brown had marched towards Jawad, whffii 
Captain Caulfield, who had been despatched to act with 
Jeswant Bao's contingent, under the treaty of Gwalior, 
having found all expostulation unavailing, withdrew to the 
British camp. At his suggestion, a squadron of cavalry me 
sent round the town to occupy the road by which the 
Pindaris might escape. On their march they were fired 
at, both from the town and from an encampment of 

1 Besides the Pindaris who were driven oat of the village of Fazfl KhMi, 
and those of inferior rank who were sheltered in his forts and vfllage^ Jet- 
want Rao gave open countenance to Bhikhu Sayed, a Sirdar who led tbs !»• 
cnrsion into Gantur in 1815, and permitted him to pitch his tents witlilB • 
short distance of that of Captain Caulfleld, the British political agent. It was 
afterwards discovered, also, that Earim Khan, who had been unable thromli 
indisposition to accompany his Durra, was secreted in the town of Jawad at 
the time of its occupation. Jeswant Rao's protection was not altagtttar 
gratuitous : he received, it was stated, a hundred rupees for every FtooHEilo 
whom he gave an asylam.-rMS. Bee. 
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JeBmot Bao's forces on the south of the town, on which BOOK II. 
Qeoend Brown immediately ordered out his wliole line for chap. vn. 
an assault upon the Mahratta posts. Tiie third cavalry ■ 

ind horse artillery having joined the advanced squadron, ^^^^' 
the wholey imder Captain Kewbery, attacked and carried 
the camp, whence the detachment had been fired uix>n. 
Oaptain Bidge with the fourth cavalry, and a party of 
Rohilla horse, was sent against a second and still stronger 
encampment^ formed of two regular battalions, besides 
hotse and six guns, on the north of the town. The detach- 
ment^ disregarding the fire, galloped into the camp, 
diarged and cut up the battahons and captured the guns ; 
while General Brown caused the gates of the town to be 
blown open, and carried the place by storm. Jeswant Bao 
eacaped with a few followers, and took shelter in Komalner. 
He shortly afterwards surrendered that fortress to General 
Dankin, and gave himself up to Sir J. Malcolm in the 
middle of February. Jawad and Nimach, two of Sindhia's 
penganas held by him in Jagir, were occupied for a season, 
bat were finally restored to Sindhia. The forts in the 
Mewar territory, Bamnagar, Baipur, and Komalner, the 
latter, one of the strongest hill forts in India, which Jes- 
want had unwarrantably wrested from Udaypur, were taken 
in the course of a few weeks by General Donkin's division, 
and were given back to the Bana. The whole of the 
coontzy along the confines of Harawati and Mewar was 
thus cleared of enemies of any note. 

The restoration of order in the territories subject to 
Hblkar was an object to which the attention of General 
Brown was next directed. Shortly after the battle of 
Miahidpur, Boshan fieg, and other leaders of the mer- 
cenary brigades, retired with the remnants of their bat- 
talions to Bampura. Intelligence of their position reached 
General Brown on his arrival at Rplia, about twenty 
milea firom Bampura, and he moved against them with the 
thitd cavalry, the dromedary corps, and two companies of 
infiuitiy. No serious opposition was encountered ; most 
of the refiractory troops hod already dispersed, leaving 
■boat four hundred foot and two hundred horse, who fled 
to a neighbouring hill, where they were overtaken, and lost 
about two hundred of their number ; one of their leaders 
captured,, the others fled and found safety in ob- 
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BOOK II. scurity. The only body of troops that remained in force 
oHAP. T.I. consisted of the Paga^ or household horse, under the com- 

mand of Ram Din who, finding all attempts to raise aa 

1818. insurrection in the vicinity of Indore, where he had hdd 
authority, frustrated by the activity of Sir J. Malcolm, 
moved off to the Dekhin and joined the Peshwa. Bhimft 
Bai, the daughter of Jeswant Rao Holkar, who had col- 
lected a body of troops in the neighbourhood of Dhar, 
surrendered herself to Sir Wm. Keir on the 10th of 
February, and was conducted to Rampura. 

Whilst the great objects of the policy of Lord Hastingi 
were thus attained, through the conduct of the com- 
manders, and gallantry of the troops engaged in their 
prosecution, in Central Hindustan, no less judgment and 
activity were displayed on the occasions which called for 
the exertion of those qualities in the Dekhin, for the final 
eradication of the authority of the Peshwa. The once 
formidable prince who bore that appellation, continued 
throughout the same period to remain in arms, although t 
fugitive, and to keep alive the spirit of resistance in 8 
portion of the Mahratta country. 

Upon the retreat of Baji Rao from Poena to Purandhar, 
he was followed thither by General Smith, as soon as the 
arrangements for the security of the capital were com- 
pleted. The march of the division was incessantly ha- 
rassed by the Mahratta horse, which hung upon its flank 
and rear, threatening to cut off its baggage and intercept 
its supplies. On its approach, the Peshwa moved to 
Satara, whence he carried off the person of the descendant 
of Sivaji and his family, and continued his route to Poosa- 
saoli, where he arrived on the 29th of November, 1817. 
Here his flight to the southward was arrested by the fear 
of falling upon the reserve undiT General Pritzler, whidi 
was moving in a northerly direction to meet him, and he 
turned aside to the east to Punderpur, whence he retraced 
his steps, and again moved northward towards the souroee 
of the Godaveri river ; on the road he was joined by 
Trimbak, with reinforcements from Kandesh. The fourth 
division followed him closely, arriving at Pundarpur on the 
second day after Baji Rao had quitted it ; and thence oon- 
tinning its march so as to deter him from making any 
attempt upon Poena, as he passed it on his northeni 
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route. General Smith keeping the same track arrived at BOOK II. 
SerooTy the cantonments of the subsidiary force, on the chap, tii- 
17th of December, and there, dropping the heavy guns -^— ^— 
which had somewhat delayed his progress, resumed his ^^^^* 
pursuit on the 22nd ; and having ascertained that during 
the halt at Seroor, the Peshwa had loitered on his route, 
he made a circuit to the eastward with such expedition 
and secrecy, as to place his force on the line of the 
Peshwa's retreat, cutting him oflf in that direction from 
Malwa. Thus prevented by the sufierior activity of his 
pursuers from penetrating into Malwa, where he hoped 
that his presence would CDCourage Sindhia and Holkar to 
exert themselves in his favour, Baji Rao attempted to 
profit by the opening which the distance of General 
Smith fi^orded, and recover possession of Poona. He 
arrived at Watiir on the 28th, and on the 30th was at 
Chakan, within eighteen miles of the capital, a movement 
which led to one of the most brilliant actions which dis- 
tinguished the campaign. 

The approach of the Peshwa towards Poona, induced 
Captain Burr, who had been left for the defence of the 
city, with three native battalions and a body of irregular 
horse, to call for a reinforcement from Seroor, in conse- 
quence of which Captain Staunton was despatched with 
the 2nd battalion of the 1st regiment of Bombay N.I. six 
hundred strong, two guns, and twenty-six European 
artillerymen, under Lieutenant Chisholm of the Madras 
artillery, and a detachment of about three hundred and 
fifty reformed horse, under Lieutenaat Swanston. 

The detachment left Seroor on the 31st of December, at 
six in the evening, and by ten on the following morning, 
had ascended some high ground about half way to Poona, 
overlooking the village of Korigaon, and the adjacent 
plain watered by the Bhima river. Beyond the river 
appeared the whole of the Peshwa's forces, estimated at 
twenty thousand horse, and nearly eight thousand foot. 
Captain Staunton immediately determined to throw him- 
self into Korigaon, which being surrounded by a wall, and 
protected on the south by the bed of the river, offered 
shelter against the Mahratta cavalry, and might enable 
him to resist any force of infantry that could be brought 
against him. As soon as his movement was descried, his 
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BOOK II. intention was anticipated by the enemy, and a numevaas 
CHAP, vn. body of their infantry, chiefly Arabs, pushed for the sanw 
■ point ; both parties reached the place nearly at the sanw 

1818. time, and each occupied a part of the village, the BritiBh 
the northern and western, the Arabs the southern and 
eastern portions. The Arabs obtained possession of ft 
small fort which gave them the advantage, but good 
positions were secured for the guns^ one commanding the 
principal street, the other the banks of the river. Bf 
noon the preparations of both parties were complete^ and 
a desperate and seemingly hopeless struggle ensued. The 
first efforts of the British were directed to dislodge th* 
enemy from that portion of the village which they had 
seized, but their superior numbers enabled them to repd 
the several vigorous assaults made for that purpose^ i^ 
Captain Staunton was obliged to confine his objects to ih« 
defence of his own position. The Arab infantry beoaiiw 
in their turn the assailants, and while some maintained ft 
galling fire from the fort and the terraced roofis of thft 
houses, others rushed along the passages between tiie 
walls surrounding them, leading to the British posts, wiiii 
despemte resolution. They were torn to pieces by tfad 
discharge from the guns, which were served with equal 
rapidity and precision, or they were encountered and 
driven back at the point of the bayonet by the equal reso- 
lution of the defenders. In these actions, the few offioeit 
commanding the troops were necessarily exposed to man 
than ordinary hazard. They were eight in number, in- 
cluding two assistant surgeons, who were more nsefoHy 
employed in encouraging the soldiers, than in attendanoe 
on the wounded, and who shared with their brother 
ofi&cers the perils and honours of the day. In addition 
to the dangers and toils of the engagement, the men were 
much distresssd by want of food and water, and by the 
fatigues of their previous march. Towards evening' the 
situation of the party became critical ; Lieutenant Chift* 
holm, of the artillery, was killed ; many of the artinety- 
men were killed or disabled. Lieutenants Pattinson, Condi- 
Ian, and Swanston, and Assistant Surgeon Wingate had 
been wounded, and Captain Staunton, with Lieutenant 
Innes, and Assistant Surgeon Wylie, were the only offioeo 
remaining effective. At this time, one of the guns 
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captundy and the enemy penetrated to a Clioultry, a BOOK fl. 
building for trevellen, in which many of tho wounded had ouap. vn. 

been deposited. The ferocity of the ossailanta vented 

itielf upon the helpless men who were thus within their ^^'^ 
leaob, and many of them were barbarously slain. Amongst 
ifaBm, Mr. Wingate was cut to pieces, and Lieutenants 
SmoiBton and Conellan were about to share the same fate, 
ulitta the soryiving officers, at the head of a party of their 
men, charged into the Choultry, bayoneted every one of 
tfas enemy who was fouid within it, and put those with- 
out to flight. The gun was recovered by a sally, headed 
bj Lieatenant Pattinson, although at tho time mortally 
wounded. A second wound disabled him, but hb example 
htd been nobly followed, and the Arabs were driven back 
with great slaughter.' Notwithstanding their success, the 
hm had been so great^ and the exhaustion of the troops 
VM ao axoeeoive, that some of the men, both Europeans 
tod nativea, began to consider resistance hopeless, and 
eqmBsed a desire to apply for terms of surrender. Their 
eommaoding officer, however, convinced them that their 
only hope of safety lay in a protracted defence, and that to 
nmnder woold doom them to certain destruction from 
kibarona foe^, exasperated by the loss which they had 
Bofifared. Hiis exhortation animated the trooi)s to per- 
WYere, and the Arabs, disheartened by the ill-succ ss of 
thor repeated assaults, intermitted their exertions, and 
iboot sine^ drew off, leaving the entire village in possessicm 
of the detachment. During the night water was pro- 
coredy and arrangements were made for a renewal of the 
defisDce ; but the Peshwa learning that General Smith 
via approaching, considered further delay unsafe, and at 
^y-light of the 2ud of January, his whole force was in 
motion along the Poona road. Not being aware of the 
idyanoe of the fourth division, Captain Staunton thought 

■ TUl fneUent is narrated bj Captain Grant Lieatenant Pattinson, who 
ma veiy poweifnl man, being six feet sereu inches in heiRlit, lying mortally 
wooDdedt baring been sbottbroagh the body, no sooner heard that the gun 
WM tsken, than getting np, be called to the Grenadiers once more to follow 
hlia, tad arising a mnaket by the mnazle, he rushed into the middle of tlio 
AniM, •triUng them down right and left, until a second ball completely dis- 
ablad him ; Lieutenant Pattinson liad been nobly seconded ; tho Sepoys thus 
lad were IrresiatiUe, the gon was re-taken, and the dead Arabs literally lying 
lAove Mch other, proved how desperately it bad been defended.— Ma br atta 
HtatS,4S5. 
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BOOK II. it advisable to march back to Seroor. The enemj «t- 
osAp. vii. tempted to entice him to cross the river into the move 
^— open oomitry, by sending fictitious messages from Pooxia» 
1818. urging him to hasten his march in that direction, and he 
pretended to entertain the purpose of complying with the 
request. Towards nightfall, however, having procured 
conveyance for his wounded, he set off for Seroor, which 
he entered on the following morning, with both his guns 
and all his wounded, with drums beating and colours 
flying : thus having set a memorable example of what 
is possible to a resolute spirit, and of the wisdom of 
resistance in the most desperate circumstances. Sorrendw 
to Asiatic troops, ignorant of the laws of civilized warfare^ 
is as likely to be fatal as ultimate defeat. It may not pre- 
serve life, although it must incur dishonour. Of Captain 
Staunton's small force, two ofiGicers were killed and three 
wounded, as above named, and of the latter, Lieutenant 
Pattinson subsequently died of his wounds. Of the twenty- 
six artillery-men, twelve were killed, and eight wounded ; 
of the native battalion, fifty men were killed, and one 
hundred and three wounded; and of the auxiliary horae, 
ninety six were killed, wounded, and missing. Captain 
Staunton received the thanks of the Governor-General for 
his gallant conduct, and a public monument was erected 
on the spot in honour of those who felL* 

On the day after the action of Korigaon, General Smith, 
who had learned at Chakan the situation of Captain 
Staunton's detachment, hastened to his rescue. Finding 
that he had fallen back to Seroor, he proceeded thither 
himself, and after one day's halt, resumed the pursuit of 
the Peshwa. In the mean time, Baji Rao had found lu8 
southward flight again obstructed by the advance of the 
reserve division, under Brigadier-General Pritzler, which 
had crossed the Krishna early in December, and after 
being delayed some days at Bijapur, in order to secure the 
safe junction of supplies, had reached the Salpi Ghat by 
the 8th of January, and ascending the pass, came upon 
the Peshwa's rear, who had crossed the head of the co- 
lumn, and keeping to the left bank of the Krishna^ oon- 

1 For the particulars of the battle of Korigaon, see Papers, lUbntfa 
war, 1^0, 221. Grant Duff, 3, 434. Slacker's Memoir, 179. fiiataop " 
descaribes the monument. 
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tinuod his flight to the vicinity of Merich. He was BOOK IL 
fbUowed closely by the reserve, and on the 17th a smart chap. vu. 
action took place between the cavalry of the division, and ■ 

a large body of horse, under Gokla, who interfered, as 1®^*- 
was his practice, to give the Peshwa time to escape. The 
Ifahrattas showed themselves in two divisions, which 
were successively charged and dispersed by Major Dove- 
ton, with a squadron of dragoons, and two of native 
cavalry : a third body intercepted his return to the camp, 
but this^ also, was resolutely charged and broken, and the 
whole then drew off. The pursuit was again continued, 
until it was ascertained that the Peshwa had been forced 
upon the track of the fourth division. The reserve then 
baited for two days, after having marched twenty-five 
days without cessation. The proximity of General Smith 
once more threw the Peshwa on a southern route ; his 
presence brought the fourth division into commuDication 
with the reserve, and both corps were united near Satara, 
(HI the 8th of February. The fort was summoned, and 
surrendered without resistance on the following day, when 
the flag of the Raja was hoisted on the fort, and a procla- 
mation was issued, announcing to the Mahratta nation the 
deposal of Baji Rao, and that the Company intended to 
take possession of his territories, establishing the Raja of 
Satara in a princiimlity for the maintenance of his rank 
md dignity, and of that of his court.^ 

After the occupation of the Fortress of Satara, it was 
determined to continue the pursuit of the Peshwa with 
the cavalry and a light division^ only, leaving the guns 
and the rest of the infantry to reduce at leisure the va- 
rious strongholds in the southern Mahratta districts. 
Divisions for the same purpose were directed upon Ah- 
mednagar and to the Konkan. Their objects were effected 
with little opposition. In the course of March, ten forts, 
incLudlng two of great strength, Singgerh and Purandhar 
were reduced. Ahmednagar, and the country between the 
Pheira and Bhima rivers, wero occupied by Colonel Dea- 
coDi with a detachment which was at first stationed in 

1 Sntetance of a Mahratta Proclamation issued on the 11th Febroary, 1818, 
tar flM HoDoarable Mr. Elphinstoue.— Papers, Mahratta war, 245. 
• OonsiBtliig ot the horae artillery, 2 squadrons of his Majesty's S2nd dra- 
Sod and 7th regiments Madras cavalry, onetlioosand two hundred Poona 
bone, and two thoiuaud fire hundred infantry. 
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BOOK II. Kandesb, to guard the provinoe against an inroad of the 
GBAP.vn. Pindaris, and subsequently to intercept the Feshwa's 

flight to the north. The forts in the Konkan, were carried 

I^®- by a small force fitted out from Bombay, imder Odonel 
iSrother. Brigadier-General Munro^ overran the country 
as far south as the Malparba. Little remained to the 
Peshwa except the ground on which he was encamped. 

Immediately after the occupation of Sattara, QeDOtai 
Smith had marched with the detachment he had oiganiaed 
for the pursuit towards Pundrapur and Sholapur, -where 
the Peshwa had delayed and had levied contributiooa 
From thence, Baji Rao resumed his flight, at first towards 
the west, but turned suddenly to the north and readied 
Ashti on the 18 th of February. Accurate information 
was gained of his movements, and early on the SOth^ 
General Smith came in sight of the Mahratta army t» 
they were preparing to march. The tents were straek^ 
the baggage was loaded, and the men had just ti^en their 
morning meal, when the alarm was given. Baji Bao, who' 
had throughout displayed great want of personal courag% 
mounted his horse and fled with the greatest celeri^ 
Gokla, with between eight and ten thousand horse, stood> 
firm, in the hope of covering his flight and the retreat of 
the baggage. The Mahratta cavalry were divided inta 
several masses, which made a demonstration o^ suppoi?t* 
ing each other, and they were separated from their pur- 
suers by a deep Kulla or water course. The British 
cavalry advanced in three columns. The two squadroDf 
of His Majesty's dragoons in the centre ; the 7th Madraa 
cavalry on the right, and the 2nd on the left. The Bom- 
bay horse artillery were on the right flank, and the gal- 
loper guns on the left, both a little retired. The ground 
over which they had to march was much broken, aa4 ^ 
tersected by small water courses running from the hillB to 
the main stream. The formation of the line was conaa' 
quently retarded, and the centre and right columns wore 
separated from the left. Taking advantage of their di»- 
junction, Gokla anticipated the attack. A strong diviaioB 
of Mahratta horse, led by himself, darted across the nulla» 
and charging obliquely across the ground from the left to 
the right, his men firing their matchlocks as they passed, 
turned the right of the 7thKative cavalry,, and rode round 
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io the rear of the line. There with their long lances in BOOK 11. 
rest they threatened the flank of the dragoons, but "Migy- chaf. vh. 
JOT Dawes,' their commanding oflBcer, immediately threw — ^-^ 
back the right troop, and wheeling the left into line met ^^^^' 
chaige with charge. A confused fight ensued, in which 
General Smith received a sabre cut, and the gallant com- 
mander of the Mahrattas, Gbkla, fell covered with wounds. 
ffis fall, and that of some other Sirdars of note, dis- 
heartened the enemy. The 7th cavalry having recovered 
from their disorder, and coming again into action, sup- 
ported by a squadron of the 2nd, completed the enemy's 
defeat. They fled in utter confusion to the left, in which 
direction the main body had retreated, pursued by the 
second cavalry : after following the fugitives for about 
five miles the pursuit was discontinued. The whole of 
the camp equipage and a number of camels, elephants, 
and palankeens, laden with valuable property, among 
^viiioh were the images of the Peshwa's household gods, 
were captured. A more important prize was the person 
of the Raja of Satara, whom the Peshwa had hitherto de- 
tained, and who^ with his mother and brothers, gladly 
placed himself imder British protection. But the conse- 
quence most fatal to the Peshwa, was the loss of the 
ddeftain, who, with exemplary loyalty and intrepid valour, 
had hitherto directed and defended his flight.' This 
officer had been long known to the English : he had suc- 
ceeded chiefly through their influence to the rank and 
command held by his uncle, who was Governor of the 
Oamatic, and was killed in the course of the hostilities 
with Dhundia Wagh. At the time of the treaty of Bas- 
aein, Bapu Gokla commanded on the Peshwa's frontier, 
and joined the British forces imder Colonel Wellesley, on 
his march to Poena ;' he afterwards served in the cam- 
paign, and was recommended for his military services by 
the British commander to the favour of the Peshwa's 
Goremment. He had been frequently indebted to the 
interposition of the Resident, for the preservation both of 
his possessions and his life, when he had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Peshwa. Upon his reconciliation with 

1 Frtaiaep has Davies. 
9 See Doff, Mahratta History, ilL 443. 

* WtiaixigUm Despatches, vol. i., January to April, 1803. Grant Dnff's 
• KAnttM. irol. m, 47, 193. 
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BOOK II. Baji Rao and his restoration to favour, he became the im« 
ciiAP. vii. placable enemy of the English, and the chief instigator of 

■ Baji Rao in the warlike policy which he finally adopted. 

1818. jje doea not seem to have been actuated by any sinister 
motives, nor by any personal aversion to his former 
friends and patrons, and may be entitled to credit for a 
patriotic feeling. He had vehemently opposed the treaty 
of Poona, and advocated the more honourable alternative 
of an appeal to arms, and he may have hoped that a vi- 
gorous resistance would eventually secure for the Peshwa 
terms less inglorious than a tame and prompt submissioiL 
The counsel he had given he vindicated by his own exer- 
tions, and was spared the pain of witnessing, and possibly 
of sharing his master's degradation. 

The defeat at Ashti was quickly succeeded by the total 
ruin of the affairs of the Peshwa in the southern portion 
of the Mahratta states, the chiefs of which, with few ex- 
ceptions, hastened to profier their allegiance to the British 
authorities, or to the Raja of Satara. Many of his f<d- 
lowers also despairing of success, and worn out by the 
fatigues and terrors of incessant flight, detached them- 
selves from his person, and returned quietly to their 
homes. With the remainder, much reduced in number 
and lowered in spirit, Baji Rao fled northwards, hoping to 
be able to pass through Eandesh into Malwa ; but when 
he had forded the Godaveri, he foimd in his front the 
main body and detachments of the first division of the 
army of the Dekhin, which had crossed the Tapti on its 
return southwards in the beginning of March. After 
making some forward movements to facilitate a junction 
with Ram Din, and the horse of Holkar's routed army, 
and to call in the garrisons of such forts as could not be 
maintained, he again fell back to the south-east, but was 
stopped by the second division, under General Doveton. 
General Smith also advanced on the west from Seroor. 
There was still an opening to the eastward, and thither 
also the Peshwa was invited by secret communicatioDS 
from the Raja of Nagpur, who promised to meet him al 
Chauda with all the force that he could muster. The 
timely discovery of this plot prevented its execution. A 
detachment from Nagpur, under Lieutenant-Colonel Scott 
covered Chanda^ while the main body of the Nagpur suJh 
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mdinj force, under Colonel Adams, marched to Hingan BOOK I 
Gbai ; — at the same time Baji Rao was closely pressed by chap. vu. 
the Poonah and Hyderabad divisions, which had been con- ■' 
oentrated at Jalna, and proceeded thence in two parellel ^^^^* 
Knea so as to intercept the Peshwa's entrance into Berar. 
After a few marches the Hyderabad force diverged to the 
north-east, towards the rough country that lies between 
the upper part of the courses of the Warda and Payin 
Ganga rivers, where they are separated by the ramifica- 
tions of the fierar hills, which are covered with jungle, and 
difficult of access. After various long and fatiguing 
marches, Brigadier-General Doveton arrived at Pandukora 
on the 18th of April, and his approach compelled the 
Peshwa to make a precipitate retreat from Seoni, where 
he had been encamped. A simultaneous movement from 
Hingan Ghat towards Seoni had been made by Colonel 
Adams, and his division arrived at Pipal Eote shortly 
hefore daylight on the lObh. After a short halt to refresh 
the horses and men, the march was resumed. The troops 
had scarcely moved five miles on the road to Seoni, when 
the advance came in sight of the van of the Peshwa's 
anny flying from General Doveton. Baji Rao, as usual, 
made off upon the first alarm ; some of his cavalry at- 
tempted to cover his flight, but they were driven back by 
the fire of the horse artillery, supported by the fifth 
cavalry, and the whole of the Peshwa's force was wholly 
faroken and scattered. The nature of the ground prevent- 
ed i^ar sustaining very severe loss, but the rout was 
octti^Bte. Baji Rao was attended by his personal guards, 
and Barn-Din carried ofl* some of his horse towards Ber- 
hampUTy but the greater part were dispersed in every di- 
rection, and never afterwards rejoined their leaders. ^ 

The Ptohwa fled on the first day to Mainli, thirty miles 
in a south-westerly direction, and continuing the same 
course, reached Amarkeir on the fourth. He was hotly 
pursued by General Doveton, with part of his force lightly 
equipped. On the 23rd of April, the division was within 
eight miles of Amarkeir ; but the exhausted state both of 

* Among the Sirdan who retnirei to their own country, were Madhn Rao 
BhHs, Apa Dhnndheri, Bt^l Bao's father in-law, and a cousin of Bapu Gokla; 
fs Biaajr applkaUlMOS were made for leave to return, that the Resident issued 
• liroclaiiiation, declariog that those who returned quietly to their homes, 
ikMd mflbr no moleflcatum. 
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BOOK II. men and horses, and the necessity of waiting for 8appli08» 
CHAP. VII. compelled a halt. The Peshwa's adherents had suffered 

still more severely from fatigue and privation, and had 

1818. heen able to leave Amarkeir only on the same morning on 
which Qeneral Dovetou reached the neighbourhood, llieir 
route was tracked by cattle, dead or dying on the road, 
and their numbers were daily thinned by desertion. From 
Amarkeir, Baji Bao fled northwards, towards Burhanpur, 
and his pursuers suspended their movements. General 
Doveton retiring towards the cantonments at Jalna^ and 
General Smith towards Seroor: the former arrived at 
Jalna on the 10th of May, the latter at Seroor on the IGth. 
On the march, a light detachment, imder Ldeutenani- 
Colonel Cunningham, die^ersed a body of infEmiry sta- 
tioned at Dhardr ; and the Poona auxiliary horse^ under 
Captain Davies, came up with a party of Mahratta cavalry 
near Yellum, the leaders of which, Chimnaji Apa, the 
Peshwa's younger brother, and Apa Desay Nipankar, one 
of his best officers, gave themselves up without resistanoe. 
This terminated the operations against the Peshwa in the 
Dekhin. It will now be expedient to advert to other 
transactions in the same quarter, which took place during 
the movements that ended in his final expulsion. 

As long as the Peshwa, at the head of a conaiderahle 
force, continued to elude the pursuit of the British divi- 
sions, a strong feeling in his favour pervaded the Mah- 
rattas, and many of the Jagirdars, remaining faithful to 
their allegiance, retained in his name the forts and dis- 
tricts entrusted to their keeping, and propagated a belief 
of his eventual restoration to power. It became nacessaiy, 
therefore, to convince his adherents that the British Go- 
vernment was determined to admit of no adjustment with 
him, and to compel, by forcible means, where force was 
requisite, submission to the authority which was to be 
substituted, absolutely and for ever, for that of the 
Peshwa. 

The southern extremity of the Poona territory, tho 
districts of Darwar and Kusigal, bordering on Mysore, 
had been ceded to the British Government by the treaty 
of Poona, and had been placed under the civil adminift- 
tration of Colonel Munro. When the army of the Dekhia 
was organised, he was nominated to the command of the 
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bat by a change of arrangements, the command BOOK II. 
had been transferred to Colonel Pritzler. It was again chap, m, 
^aeigaed to Colonel Munro ; but as the division was in ■ 
•otire servioe in communication with the fourth division, ^^1^* 
Ooloiiel Munro refrained from interfering with its move- 
BMntft until a more convenient opportunity of taking 
chai^ of it should arrive, occupying himself, in the 
meanwhile, with the establishment of the British autho- 
iity in the districts under his charge, and its extension to 
the neighbouring territory, which was still subject to the 
Pesbwa^ and was held for him by Easi Bao Gokla, with a 
force of fifteen hundred horse, and eight hundred foot^ 
besides about five thousand infantry in different garrisons.^ 
Colonel Munro had but limited means at his disposal : 
hifi character compensated for the deficiency. He knew 
that the agricultural population were well affected towards 
him, and he had no hesitation in confiding to them the 
defence of the districts, or even in employing them to 
subjugate those of the Peshwa. Retaining in the pay of 
the Company the native Peons, or irregular militia, of the 
ooontry, armed with spears and swords, or occasionally 
with matchlocks, and reinforcing them by similar Peons 
from Mysore and the Camatic, he placed in their hands 
the forts hitherto occupied by the regular troops, and thus 
rendered the latter available for more active service. 
fieing joined by Lieutenant-Colonel Newall, the Com- 
mandant of Darwar, Colonel Munro took the field with 
five companies of native infantry, belonging to the second 
battalions of the fourth and twelfth regiments ; three 
troops of the fifth cavalry, subsequently joined by a party 
of Mysore horse, and a small battering train. With this 
force he proceeded to reduce the forts in the enemy's 
territory, and in the course of the month most of them 
had surrendered. Parties of Peons alone, under native 
military Amildars, established the British authority in 
ihe open coimtry. Little vigour was shown in the oppo- 
sition encountered. Kasi B^ao, although he occasionally 
made his appearance at the head of his horse, ventured 
iqK>n no serious ccmflict. His most vigorous attempt was 
upon an open village, which five himdred Peons had taken 
from his troops, and he was repulsed with the loss of 

1 uft of Sir Thomas Munro, i. 479. 
YOL.n. Q 
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BOOK 11. many of his men. Colonel Munro about the same time 
CHAP. VII. dispersed a body of PindariSy who, in the beginning of 

'■ January, eluding the pursuit of the British divisicHiB, di- 

1818. rected their course to the south, and committed some 
depredations ; one of their parties entered the district of 
Harpanhali, but they were surprised and routed by the 
left wing of the fifth cavalry, and returned expeditiouaiy to 
the north. The irruption, in some degree, dcnnged 
Colonel Munro^s plans, as it induced the* Madras Gk>fem- 
ment to withhold the reinforcements with which it hi^ 
been designed to furnish him, in order to guard the 
frontiers of Mysore; but the retreat of the Pindaris 
having removed all ground of apprehension, the troc^ 
were again ordered to the west, and Colonel Munro was 
reinforced by the 2nd battalion of the 9th N. I., and t?ro 
Bqu£ulrons of His Majesty's 22nd Dragoons. 

In the beginning of February, Colonel Munro marched 
against Bculami, beyond the Malparba river, a post oon- 
eisting of fortified hills, with a walled town at their foot^ 
having an inner fort, the whole being esteemed one of the 
strongest hill forts in India, and almost impregnable^ if 
defended by a determined garrison. The division ariivBd 
before the place on the 12th of February, batteries were 
erected against the town walls without delay, and by tile 
evening of the 17th, a practicable breach was effocted. 
At dawn, on the following day, the town was stormed and 
carried, and the assailants following the fugitives to the 
upper forts, the garrison apprehending an escalade^ oaDed 
out for terms of capitulation. They were allowed to 
march out with their arms, and by ten o'clock, cm the 
18th, Badami was in the possession of the besi^gen. 
Turning hence to the westward. Colonel Munro marduld 
up the Ghatparba to Padshahpur, receiving the ready sab- 
mission of different strongholds on his way, and esta- 
blishing British functionaries for the management of the 
conquered country. The only place of any strength is- 
maining to be subdued in this quarter was Belgam, south 
of Padshahpur, near the western Qhats. Colonel Munxo 
commenced the siege on the 20tli of March ; the fort yns 
strong and of great extent, the walls were massive and in 
perfect repair ; a broad and deep ditch surrounded it, tod 
the interior was garrisoned by sixteen hundred men. Ttvy 
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made a more obstinate defence than had yet been encoun- DOOK II. 
tend, and the spirit of the besieged, with the imperfect chap. vii. 
available to the besiegers, delayed the surrender of 



the fort until the 8th of April, when a sufficient breach ^^^^' 
in the curtain having been effected, the commandant 
oapitalated. The reduction of Belgam completed the 
subjugation of the country about the sources of the 
Krishna, subject to the Peshwa ; and the rulers of the 
adyaoent districts, the southern Jagirdars readily gave in 
their adherence to the British Government, stipulating 
only not to be required to serve against the Peshwa. 
Matters being thus settled, Colonel Munro was at liberty 
to proceed to the northward, and to assume the command 
of the reserve which, under Brigadier-General Pritzler, 
bad again separated from the fourth division, and had 
been employed since the latter part of March in reducing 
to obedience the country in the vicinity of Satara. The 
principal operation undertaken was the siege of Wasota, 
a fort situated on the summit of a lofty mountain in the 
western Ghats, part of a range accessible only by a few 
narrow and difficult passes. It was considered one of the 
strongest forts in the Mahratta territory, and had been 
selected therefore by the Peshwa as a depository of his 
treasures, and as the prison of the fSekmily of the Baja of 
Satara. Comets Morrison and Hunter, who had been 
taken in the beginning of the war, were also prisoners in 
Wasota. The force arrived before the place on the 11th 
of March, and as the Eilladar declared his purpose to hold 
oui^ it was at once invested. With great labour and diffi- 
culty batteries were erected on mountain points command- 
ing the fort. A brisk bombardment was opened by the 
Gth of April, and on the following day the garrison sur- 
rendered unconditionally. The Raja of Satara was in the 
Qsmp^ and witnessed the operations. Having placed a 
garrison of Bombay N. I. in the fort, the division returned 
to Satara, where the Baja was formally installed in his 
principality by the British Commissioner. On the 12th, 
the reserve marched southwards to meet Colonel Munro, 
sod joined his force on the 22nd at Nagar-Manawali ; re- 
oeiving on its route the submission of a great number of 
Kill forts, the governors of which beheld in the elevation 
of the B^ja of Satara the hopelessness of aid or reward 
from Bcyi Rao. 
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BOOK II. Having concentrated and organized the force now under 
CHAP. VII. his orders, Brigadier-General Munro moved on the 26th of 

April towards the Bhima river, near which the Peshwa 

^^^^* had left his infantry and his guns, on his flight towards 
the west in the middle of February. The Bhima was 
crossed on the 7th of May, and the Sena on the 8th, and 
on the 9th a position was taken up within two miles of 
the enemy's camp,^ and the fortress reconnoitered ; a 
summons to surrender on terms, having been answered by 
the unjustifiable murder of the native officer who had 
been sent to make the communication. 

Sholapur was a town of considerable extent, enclosed 
by a strong mud wall with towers of masonry ; on the 
south-west it was further protected by the fort, a parall^ 
ogram of ample area, built of substantial masonry, and 
defended on the south by a large tank, supplying a broad 
deep ditch, which circled entirely round the fort^ sepa- 
rating it on the north and north-west from the town : the 
Peshwa's infantry, amounting to about six thousand foot^ 
including one thousand two hundred Arabs, and eight 
hundred horse, and having fourteen guns, were posted on 
the west of the tank. The garrison of the fort was aboat 
one thousand strong. 

At day-break of the 10th of May, two columns of at- 
tack, under the orders of Colonel Hewett, advanced to 
the walls of the town, and carried them by escalade. The 
attack was supported by a reserve, under General Pritder; 
little resistance was made to the assault upon the town, 
and, except the part adjacent to the fort and exposed to 
its fire, the whole remained in the possession of the assail- 
ants, in spite of several attempts made for its recovery. 
During the assault, the Mahratta commander, Gkmpat Rao^ 
had moved round to the east side of the town, to take the 
attacking party in flank ; but he was checked by the re- 
serve, and upon one of his tumbrils exploding, the divisioa 
led by General Munro in person, charged with the bayonet 
and drove him back to his original position, with the lost 
of three of his guns. Ganpat Rao was wounded, and the 

1 After this Junction, Brigadier Munro's force consisted of the Euixjpeail 
flank battalion, four comiMinies of rifles, the 4th regiment, the 9nd, 7th, Ml, 
and 2nd of 13th of the Madras N.I., th^. 1st of the 7th Bombay, twa sqoadnav 
of his Majesty's 22nd dragoons, two ' companies of artillery, §fid ftnir of 
Piuaeers,— iu all ahoat four thoasand atrong. 
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next in oommand was killed hj a oannon shot. Disheart- BOOK II. 
•ned bj this repulae^ and the loss they had Buffered, the crap. vn. 
Uahrattaa began to retreat, leaving behind their artillery, ■ 

and whatever might encumber their flight. As Boon as 1^1^* 
their retreat was known, they were pursued by the dra- 
goons^ and a body of auxiliary horse, but such had been 
their expedition, that they had marched seven milen before 
they were overtaken. They made an irresolute stand, and 
were speedily and completely dispersed before night put 
in end to the pursuit on the iMinks of the Seua river. 
Keariy a thousand were left dead on the field, and the rest 
were so entirely disorganized, that for all military objects 
the force had ceased to exist. The fort held out but a 
short time after the discomfiture of the troops. Batte- 
ries were immediately erected against its southern face, 
in which a practicable breach was made in two days, when 
the garrison surrendered, upon the promise of security for 
themselves^ and for private property. The reduction of 
Sholapur completed the subjugation of the southeru dis- 
tricts^ and the operations of the campaign were concluded 
by the cession of Manawali, by Apa Desai Ni^iankar, a 
Mahratta chieftain, who had followed the foi-tuues of Baji 
BaG^ until his flight towards the Nerbudda. This chief 
bad strongly fortified his residence, Nipani, but as he had 
nbmitted in time, he was allowed to retain a portion of 
his territory, subject to the usual feudal conditions under 
which he had held it of the Peshwa. After visiting him 
at Nipani, (General Munro returned to Dewar and Hubli 
and the troops went into cantonments. 

It has been already mentioned, that in the beginning of 
the war, a small detachment was formed at Bombay, for 
the purpose of occupying the Mahratta territory below 
the Ghats, in the Konkau, and keeping open the communi- 
cation with Poona. This object being effected, the de- 
tachment^ commanded by Colonel Prother, was reinforced,^ 
and directed to extend its operations above the Ghats. 
Colonel Prother ascended the Bore Ghat, and on the 4th of 
March arrived before Logerh, a strong hill fort, near the 

I The Ibroe consisted at first of about six hnndred men, detachments of the 
Sth aad 9Ch roffimenu of N.I., and a few European foot and horse. It waa 
aftar wards reinfon'ed by two companies of the 2nd of the 4th M.L, and about 
three bmndred and seventy of his M^esty's 89th regiment sent round from 
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BOOK n. poad from Bombay to Poona : no resistance was met "witli; 
CHAP. Til. the garrison of the fort, as well as that of Isagerh, in its 
" vicinity, capitulated as soon as preparations were made 

1818. ffyj. im assault. Several other fortresses were given up with 
the same promptitude. At Koari, a hill fort, twenty miles 
south of the Bore Ghat, and situated at the summit <tf the 
Ghats, it was necessary to erect batteries, the fire from 
which, causing an explosion of the enemy's magazine, com- 
pelled them in the course of two days to surrender. In-' 
timidated by this event, the garrisons of other forts 
surrendered them at once, and the division returned to 
the low country belonging to the Peshwa, between the 
Ghats and the sea coast. 

Before Colonel Prother's ascent of the moimtains, opera- 
tions were successfully commenced with the reduction of 
a number of petty forts below the Ghats, and along the 
sesrcoast, by smaller detachments, under Colonels Kennedy 
and Imlach, with the occasional assistance of parties from 
the cruizers off Fort Victoria^ and a detachment of H.M.*8 
89th, which, on its way to Bsmkut, had been, by stress of 
weather, obliged to put into Malwan. Little remained to 
be accomplished for the entire subjugation of this part (^ 
the Konkan, when Colonel Prother, returning from above 
the Ghats, laid siege to Raigerh, a stronghold to which the! 
Peshwa, in the belief that it was impi*egnable, had sent 
his wife, Yaranasi Bai, and a valuable treasure. It was 
garrisoned by one thousand men, of whom many were 
Arabs. All impediments to the approach having been 
surmounted, the Petta, or town of Raigerh, was occupied 
on the 24th of April, by a party of European and native 
troops, under Major Hall. Much difficulty was experienced 
from the ruggedness of the ground, in bringing up tiie 
mortars and howitzers, with which to bombard the place^ 
but the object was attained, and shells were thrown into 
the fortress with great effect. A safe conduct was offered 
to the Bai, to enable her to leave the fort, but the com* 
munication was suppressed by the officers of the garrison, 
who appeared determined to make a resolute resistance. 
On the 7th of May, however, a shell set fire to the resi- 
dence of the Bai, and she is said to have prevailed upon 
the troops to surrender. Terms were accordingly de- 
manded, and the garrison marched out, preserving their 
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priYftte property and arms. Varanasi Bai was permitted BOOK II. 
to rotire with her attendants to Foona, from whence she chap, nu 
was afterwards escorted to join her husband in captivity. — — 
BaiigBrh is celebrated in Mahratta history as the early seat 1^^^* 
of Sivaji's successful insurrection against Mohammedan 
oppression ; and at the time of its capture, boasted pos- 
seBsion of his palace and his tomb. Previous neglect, and 
the recent bombardment^^had left scanty vestiges of either. 
The near approach of the monsoon compelled the return 
of the troops to cantonments, although several forts, of 
minor importance, were still held by the Mahrattas. They 
were ultimately given up, and the Eonkan became a 
British province. 

Quitting the sea-coast, and returning to the eastward of 
the Ghats^ we find that a supplemental division had been 
originally despatched under Colonel Deacon, from Hurda^ 
to occupy Eandesh, upon the recall of General Smith to 
Fbona.^ The detachment took up its station at Akola, on 
the 28th of December ; but, in the course of two days, 
was ordered to move to the south, to counteract the 
Peahwa's advance in that direction, and disperse his adhe- 
rents. The whole of January was occupied in the discharge 
of this duty; and in the beginning of February, the de- 
tachment was at Ahmednagar. Colonel Deacon was here 
in communication with Mr. Elphinstone, and was directed 
hj him to clear the country between the Phaira and Bhima 
rivers^ of any parties of the enemy that might show them- 
aelyea. This was effected by the capture of the forts of 
Eorra and Chakan, in the course of February ; after 
which, the detachments marched to Poona, where the 
different corps, composing the Poona division, underwent 
a new distribution, in consequence of the arrangements 
which had been rendered necessary by the dissolution of 
the army of the Dekhin. 

I Gosufsting of tvro sqaadrons from the 4th and 8th regiments N. C, the 
Sdd bftttaUon 17th N. I., and the contingent of Nawab Salabat Khau, behig 
■ ' " ^. from fhe Second or Hyderabad division of the army of the Dekhin. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

Dissolution of the Armies of Hindustan and the Deihin.'^ 
Divisions left in the Field, — March of Sir T, Eidop 
with the \st Division to the South, — Contumacy of th$ 
Kiladar of Talner, — Fort stormed, — Murder oj British 
Officers, — ITie Kiladar hanged, — Return of Sir T, 
Hislop to Madras, Military Operations in Kandesh,— 
HiU Forts surrendered or captured, — Arab Mercenaries. 
— Siege of Maligam, — Storm of the Fort, — Repulsed, — 
Petta carried, — Garrison capitulate, — Operations in the 
Nerhudda Valley, — Movements of the Left Division of 
the Grand Army in Rundelihand, — Rights of the Peshwa 
transferred, — Sdgar annexed to the British Territory, — 
General Marshall advances to the Nagpur Ceded Di^ricts 
— Dhamani and Mandala taken. — Kiladar of the latter 
tried — Acquitted. — Operations in Gondwana, — Proofs 
of Apa Saheb's hostile Designs, — His Arrest and Deposid. 
Baji RaOf a Minor, made Raja. — Administration by the 
Resident, — Fatal Error of the Peshwa, — Chanda taken. 
< — Colonel Adams cantoned at Hosainabad, — Apa Sahsb 
sent to Hindustan. — Makes his Escape, — Peshwa over- 
taken by Colonel Doveton. — Prevented from crossing the 
Nerbudda by Sir J, Malcolm. — Negotiates with the latter. 
-^Join his Gamp. — His Troops mutiny, — Are reduced 
to Terms and Dismissed, — Baji Rao marches towards 
Hindustan. — Govemor-General disapproves of the Terms 
Granted to the Ex-Peshwa, — Confirms them, — 7%eir 
Defence by Sir J. Malcolm, — Baji Rao settled at Bithur. 
— Trimbdk taken, — Confined at Chunar. — Mahratta 
Power annihilated. 

BOOK II. A 3 soo^ ^ ^^^ principal objects of the campaign bad been 
CHAP. vni. "^ accomplished, the Marquis of Hastings deemed it uu- 
■ necessary to maintain his military arrangements on the ex- 

1818. tensive scale on which they had been hitherto construoted 
and accordingly at the end of January, he determined to 
break up both the grand army and the army of the Dekhin, 
entrusting the duties which remained to be executed to 
such of the subordinate divisions as were most conve- 
niently situated. They were re-organized for the purpose^ 
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md orders were iasaed for the return of the centre and BOOK II. 
rigbt diviaions of the grand army to the British territories, chap. vm. 
From the centre a brigade of three strong battalions, and ^— 
a regiment of Natiye cayalty, under Brigadier General 1^^^* 
WtAeoDj was dispatched to Samthar, to take up the heavy 
ordnance which had been left there upon the inarch of the 
centre from Seonda^ and the whole were then directed to 
join the left wing, under Greneral Marshall, which remained 
embodied in order to complete the subjugation of the 
territories on the Nerbudda taken from the Baja of 
Nagpur. The remaining corps of the centre fell back to 
the Jumna by the end of the month, and retired to their 
appointed stations. Lord Hastings on quitting the army, 
proceeded on a visit to the Nawab of Gude^ and ai-rived at 
Lucknow on the 6th of March. 

The right wing of the grand army speedily received the 
same orders, and commenced its homeward march by the 
end of February. One brigade of Native infantry was 
placed at the diisposal of Sir John Malcolm, to asflist in 
restoring subordination in the territories of Holkar, after 
which it joined the reserve under Sir David Ochterlony, 
who remained some time longer in force in Rajputaua. 
Host of the remaining battalions bad crossed the Jumna 
by the end of March. The divisions of Colonels Toone 
and Hardyman had previously been broken up, but troops 
were detached from the former to enable Major Rough- 
sedge to take possession of the Berar de{)endencies of 
the Sirguja, Jaspur, and Sambhalpur, and a force under 
Colonel Hardyman, remained some time longer in the 
ooontry upon the upper course of the Nerbudda. 

The dissolution of the army of the Dekhin commenced 
somewhat earlier, and in the middle of January, the head 
quarters, with the first division, from which reinforce- 
ments had been furnished to the third, left in Malwa with 
John Malcolm, began their march southwards ; consigning 
to the Guzerat troops the task of freeing the country 
round Indore from the scattered parties of Pindaris and 
disbanded mercenaries, by which it was still partially 
infested. Sir Thomas Hislop moved to the Nerbudda, 
and crossed the river on the 10th. The other three divi- 
tiouB, the Berar and Hyderabcul subsidiary troops, with 
Qenends Adams and Doveton, and the Poena division^ 
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BOOK II. remained embodied, but were placed under the orders of 

CHAP.Yiir. the Marquis of Hastings, as Commander-in-Chief, in oom- 

— "— munication with the Residents and the Commissioner of 

1^1^- the Mahratta territory. Sir Thomas Hislop, with the first 

division, arrived before the fortress of Talner on the 27th 

of February, intending to cross the Tapti river at that 

place. 

The country between the Nerbudda and the Tapti, sub- 
ject to Holkar, had been ceded to the British, by the 
treaty of Mandiswar, and no obstacle had been hitherto 
experienced from the officers of the Holkar state in taking 
possession. The stronghold of Sindwa had been given ap 
as soon as summoned, and no expectation was entertained 
that the fortress of Talner would be closed against British 
authority. No precaution had been adopted anticipatory 
of such an event, and the column of baggage preceding 
the division, advanced into the plain on which Talner ii 
situated, without any suspicion of danger, when its progress 
was arrested by the salute of a gun charged with round 
shot from the fort. The division was halted, and a sum- 
mons was sent to the Kiladar, or governor, requiring him 
to surrender the fort, warning him of the serious conse* 
quences to which he exposed himself, by acting in ocm- 
tempt of his sovereign's orders, and setting the right of 
the British at defiance; and '^ apprising him distinctlyi 
that if he attempted resistance, he, and his garrison 
would be treated as rebels." A verbal message of the 
same tenor accompanied the letter, and, although the 
Kiladar declined to receive the latter, the former was de- 
livered. The messenger was robbed and beaten, and his 
return was followed by a sharp fire of matchlocks fnm 
the walls, by which several of the Sipahis were wounded, 
and some were killed. The summons was dispatdied 
between seven and eight in the morning, but the fire of 
the garrison was not returned until noon, when, finding 
that no answer had arrived, and that indications of resis- 
tance continued, batteries provisionally erected were 
opened against the defences of the fort. The wall of tb^ 
outer gateway was soon in a condition to admit of a sto(n% 
and preparations were made for the assault. The Kiladar 
now applied for terms, and was told that none but personal 
immunity would be granted. No answer was reoeiTedl 
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and the storming party, consisting of the flank companies BOOK II. 
of the Royal Scots and Madras European regiment, under chap. viii. 
Major Gordon, supported by the rifle battalion, and the -^— ^— 
third Native light infantry, was ordered to advance. They 1818. 
carried the outer and one of the inner gates : a number of 
persoDB unarmed, and apparently intending to escape, 
came out from the wicket of a third gate as the troops 
i^iproached it^ and were placed under a guard : among 
them, as was afterwards discovered, was the Kiladar, but 
he did not make himself known.^ This and a fourth gate 
irere passed through by the assailants, but they found the 
fifth dosed, with the wicket open, and the passage within 
oeoapied by the garrison. Some parley with the Arabs 
regarding the terms of their surrender was attempted, but, 
it was^ no doubt, mutually unintelligible.^ Concluding 
that Borrender was acquiesced in. Major Gordon passed 
through the wicket, accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mac^pregor Murray, and a few grenadiers. The instant 
they entered. Major Goixlon was dragged forward and 
killed, the grenadiers were shot or cut down, and Colonel 
Murray was stabbed. Fortimately the wicket was kept 
open by the foremost assailants, and Colonel Murray was 
extricated from his peril A Are was poured in which 
cleared the gateway, and the leading files, headed by 
Gaptain Macgregor, forced their way in with the loss of 
their leader. The whole party then penetrated into the 
fort^ and the garrison, about three hundred strong, were 
put to the sword. Their conduct justified this retaliation, 
although the motives by which they were instigated, if 
there were any, except the impulse of the moment and 
ongovemed fury, remain unexplained." The Kiladar was 

I Mr. Priiuep says the Kiladar came out and proffered his snrrender to 
Colonel Conwaj, the Adjutant-General, but, according to the evidence on his 
tcW, he did not disclose himself when arrested, nor had he any distinguishing 
Barka of bis rank in his dress or appearance, and the inference therefore was 
wurantable, that he intended to get off without being recognized. 

* Colonel Blacker says, from the circumstance of noise and apprehension 
iilifeh attended it, more probably, i^om mutual ignorance of each other's 
langnaoe. It is not likely that the oflBicers knew more of Arabic than the 
AnuMdid of English. 

s Sir Thomas Hialop imputed the attack to the treachery of the Arabs. 
Deapalch. — Papers, Mahratta war. Colonel Blacker (232) to apprehension of 
oomeqaences. Mr. Flrinsep ascribes it to a paroxysm of distrust and despera- 
tion, hi consequence of the inability of the officers to make themselves intel- 
Hgihle. Lieutenant Lake assigns a cause which will sufficiently explain the 
bnalneaa, if the statement be correct. He says, some of the Grenadiers who 
had entered by the wicket, attempted to disarm the Arabs by force, and as the 
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BOOK II. brought to immediate trial, and hanged upon one of the 
CHAP. VIII. bastions the same evening, for waging hostilities without 

the authority of any recognized power, and therefore 

1818. within the predicament of a robber or a pirate. 

The circumstances which attended the capture of 
Talner attracted public notice and drew upon Genentl 
Hislop much severe animadversion, an explanation waa 
required by the Governor-General, and at home, hoih 
Houses of Parliamont, in passing a vote of thanks to Sir 
Thomas Hislop and the army of the Dekhin, specifically 
excepted his execution of the Kiladar from the purport of 
the vote, considering it necessary to await further infor- 
mation on the subject. With that which had been 
received, Mr. Canning declared neither the (Government 
nor the East India Company were satisfied. When tiie 
first feelings had subsided, the business was forgotten^ and 
it was not deemed necessary to communicate such informa- 
tion as was received to the public* The severity was vindi- 
cated by Sir Thomas Hislop, and his reasoning was 
supported by the Marquis of Hastiugs upon two grounds : 
the lawless character of the proceedings of the £[iladar, 
and the absolute necessity of deterring others from a 
similar conduct, involving needless peril and loss of life^ 
by the example of his punishment. The fort that had been 
placed in his care by his sovereign, had been voluntarily 
abandoned by that sovereign. He had no warrant for itg 
defence ; he was no longer the representative of any ac- 
knowledged prince, and could not urge obedience to orders 



retention of their arms is a point of honoar of which they hare alwajrs ihown 
themselves tenacious, they resisted the attempt, and the affray ensued.— 
Sieges, Madras Army, 55. Colonel Macgregor Murray, at a subsequent period, 
affirmed that the attack was instantaneous ; they had no time for parley. Lira- 
tenant Lake's account is paitly confirmed by Sir T. Hislop's despatch, in which 
he says, " tlie garrison were to the last moment offered the assurance of tbelr 
lives being preserved, on their unconditional surrender. This, unftntumtelf, 
they did not, or could not, understand, as they persisted in asking Ibr terms : 
none other could be given. 

' Some of the despatches on the subject, were printed by order of Purttt* 
ment, l^th February, 1819; but the documents are very meagre, and com- 
prise but a small and unimportant part of those on record. Much more ample 
materials are on record, particularly the minutes of the Governor-General, la 
March, 1819, and Sir Thomas Hislop's vindication in September of the same 
year, confirmed by the answers to queries which he had addressed to Ues- 
tenant-Colonels Conway, Blacker, Murray, and Captain Briggs. Coknd 
Conway states his opinion, that the sentence was a humane one, and Captain 
Briggs declares his belief, that it was demanded by the political exlgendet cf 
the times. — ^MS. Records. 
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in pdQIation of his resistance. That he was in posseBsion BOOR II. 
of the orders for the delivery of the fort was proved by chap. viii. 

evidenoe : and it was also testified that he had declared 

his resolution not to giye up the fort but with his life. He ^^^^* 
bad incurred a foreseen peril voluntarily, and had mcule 
himself responsible for all the consequences springing 
from his determination. Even the attack upon the officers 
who had passed through the gate, was a catastrophe every 
nay imputable to him, as he had stimulated his soldiers 
to resistance, and then abandoned them to the guidance of 
their own passions. He had been distinctly apprised, also, 
that if he stood an assault no mercy would be shown to 
him. He had despised the warning and was liable to the 
forfeiture. 

Seasoning from the usage of civilized nations, and 
adopting the principles which they have agreed to appeal 
to, as calculated to alleviate the evils of war, there could 
be no doubt of the justice of the sentence ; but it might 
have been pleaded in mitigation, that the Mahrattas were 
ignorant (^ those principles, and that the Eiladar was 
ponished for the violation of a law of which he was wholly 
ignorant. The loose practice of his government palliated 
bis oonducty disobedience of the prince's instructions was 
&rfrom uncommon, and the officers of Sindhia and Holkar 
vere accustomed to interpret the ordera they received, not 
aooording to the expression, but to what they conjectured 
to be the real intention of the chief by whom they were 
sent. In this case, also, the Kiladar might have urged, 
that^ although holding immediately of Holkar, he owed a 
higher duty to the Peshwa, who was still in arms, and 
whose oause it was incumbent upon him to defend to the 
utmost extremity. As to the garrison, it is most probable 
that he had little or no control over them, and that they 
would not have listened to any commands which he might 
have issued. 

The necessity of an example, is a more tenable apology 
tar the rigour of the sentence than the violation of the 
laws of European warfare. Baji Kao was yet at the head 
of a considerable force, and was moving towards BLandesh, 
in which he had numerous adherents. The country was 
studded with fortresses ; the commandants of which were 
in the interest of the Peshwa^ and were known to be pre- 
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BOOK II. paring for resistance. The reduction of Chandore mig^t 
CHAP. VIII. have been the work of a campaign ; Qalna and BasaigBfii 
' were also strong places. The occupation of a large paiv 

1818. tion of the British force in these sieges, would hm 
protracted military operations, until the season admitted 
no longer of their continuance, and the interval woold 
have given the Peshwa an opportunity of reorganising Hb • 
forces, and of forming dangerous combinations in fib f 
favour. The extensive mischiel^ and the great loss of lilb ^ 
which another campaign would have occasioned, wato ^ 
considerations of undoubted weight, and extenuated, jf 
they did not justify, the condemnation of the Kiladar. .: JU , 
any rate, these were the reasons which mainly actuated 
Sir Thomas Hislop, and in which he was supported by ibe ^ 
concurrent opinion of Lieutenant-Colonel Conwagr, tlie ^ 
Adjutant-General of the army, and Captain Briggs, the ''■ 
political agent, who assisted at the trial. The Kfladir 
made no defence. The effect of his fate was undeniable. 
Tulasi Ram, the Kiladar, was a man of rank, the uneb 
of Balaram Set, the late minister of the Bai, and his exe- 
cution made the greatest impression. Chandore, held by 
his brother, was immediately surrendered, and the other 
fortresses were given up with equal promptitude. On tile 
other hand, an opinion prevailed among the people and 
the soldiery, that the Kiladar had been unfairly deait 
with ; and, in some places, a more obstinate resistance was 
in consequence encountered. An equally advantageom 
result would probably have been attained by a sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment, and the imputation of needlan 
severity would have been avoided. But it must foe ad- 
mitted, that hostilities in this campaign were genendty 
prosecuted in a stern and inflexible spirit^ vindicaUa^ 
perhaps, by the cruelty and treachery of the Mahntta 
princes ; but making little account of the feelings which 
the humiliation they underwent, could not fail to engender 
both in them and their adherents 

After the reduction of Talner, Sir T. Hislop continued 
his march towards the Godaveri, and his route had tbe 
effect of arresting the flight of the Peshwa in that direc- 
tion, and turning him back upon the pursuit of the second 
division. On the 15th of March, the head-quarters were 
at Phulthamb% and here the corps composing the fink 
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diTinon were diyided between the Poona and Hyderabad BOOK II. 
£xro8H^ with the exception of a small i^ersoual escort, chap. vm. 

fttiended by which. Sir T. Hislop proceeded to Aurang- 

abfld, where he arrived on the 26th, and promulgated ^^1^- 
his final orders as Commander-in-Chief of the army of the 
D^hin. He also relinquished his civil authority ; and 
the management of the political interests of the British 
GoTemment in the south reverted to the functionaries in 
whom they had been vested at the beginning of the war. 
Sir Thomas then resumed his route by way of Poona to 
Bombay, where he embarked on the 12th of May, on his 
xetum to Madras. 

While the several divisions of the army of the Dekhin 
had been almost exclusively engaged in circumscribing the 
Feshwa's movements, the province of Kandesh, the first 
seat of military operations for the suppression of Trim- 
bak's partisans, had been comparatively neglected ; and the 
adherents of the Peshwa, in that quarter, had been suffered 
to collect round them numerous bands of mercenaries, 
snd to strengthen the fortresses of which they were in 
possession. Opportunity now offered for their reduction, 
tnd Mr. BHphinstone, the Commissioner of the Mahratta 
territories^ resolved to adopt active measures for that 
poxpose: a detachment from the Hyderabad division,^ 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowall, was employed upon 
the duty, and ordered to proceed against the strong-holds, 
situated in the line of hills north of the Godaveri, which 
fonn the southern boundary of Kandesh. The range is 
Inmed of a series of detached elevations, rising abruptly 
from the plain to the height of from six hundred to eleven 
hmidred feet^ connected by low narrow necks of high 
knd. From the summit of many of the hills start up bluff 
and perpendicular rocks, of eighty or one hundred feet 
Ugh, and so regularly scarped, that they have every ap- 
pearance of having been artificially wrought. Such of the 
hills as contained water had been fortified, and the rocky 
acarp constituted a minor fort^ or citadel. There was 
seldom any work of defence raised upon them, as they 

\ It consbted of one company of fbot Artillery, tviro companies of the Royal 
Beoli, three of the Madras European regiment, Ist battalion 2nd N.I^ fonr 
Cottpanies of the and battalion 13th M.I., five companies of Tioneers, and 
a few faimdred irregular horse ; a small battering train and a corps of Sappers 
ad Mlnen were lUeo attached to the force. 
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BOOK II. were accessible only by fligbts of steps cut oat of tbe solid 
CHAP. vxii. rock, and leading tlm>ugh a succession of gate-ways m 
barriers commanding each turn of the steep and 



^^^^' staircase. The ascent was utterly impossible, if the gan^ 
son were resolute, as those who attempted it were not cm^ 
exposed to a raking fire, but might be crushed by iM 
rocky fragments which the defenders had the easy mews 
of precipitating on their heads. Of this description mn 
the fort of Ankitanki, before which Colonel Macdowtl 
presented himself on the 3rd of April. Either the ooangl 
or the fidelity of the Eiladar fistiled, or he was iutimidaiai 
by the recent catastrophe at Talner, and he suirendeni 
the post as soon as summoned. 

The next place to which the detachment advanoi^ 
Chandore, was, in like manner, at once given up by Bamda^ 
the brother of the Commandant of Talner ; but beyond 
the Chandore pass were two forts, Eajdher and Indefii 
the Kiladars of which disregarded the summons to nu* 
render ; Colonel Macdowall, therefore, marched to attaol 
the former, one of the strongest of those natural fortrenei 
with which the hills were crowned. The troops encamped 
in the valley which separated the heights of Bajdher fron 
those of the adjacent Inderal, on the 11th of April, and i 
battery was constructed on the low ground, chiefly ift" 
tended to cover the attempts which were made to form • 
lodgment on an elevation more nearly level with tht 
fortress, access to which, although difficulty was practio* 
able at the south-eastern end of the hill, on whidi 
Bajdher was situated. This was efiected easily on thi 
12th, and an outwork occupied by the garrison, was cir- 
ried. Arrangements for constructing a battery on its site^ 
within two himdred and fiffcy yards of the fort» were im* 
mediately made. The guns were taken from their 0M> 
riages and brought up by hand, and the battery would 
have opened on the morning of the 13th ; but after it was 
dark, the buildings within the fort were observed to be on 
fire, and the garrison endeavouring to quit it* Ptttiei 
sent to make them prisoners were deterred from v^ 
proaching, by the heat of the passage, and in the coofb- 
sion and the darkness of the night, most of the eneifty 
escaped. Forty were brought in captives on the folloiriii( 
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iKBODg, by the irregular horse.* Inderai, and several BOOK II. 
amikr strong-holds, in the vicinity of Rajdhcr, abandoned chap. viii. 
ill purpose of reBiBtance after the prompt fall of a place so — — - 
selebrated for the strength of its position. 1818. 

After baiting at Rajdher till the 15th of April, the 
letachznent moved to the south-west, and on the 22nd 
Nit down before Trimbak,' a fortified rock, the summit of 
irhich was five miles in extent; the sides presented a 
perpendicular scarp, varying from two to four hundred 
Bset in height, and everywhere unassailable, except at two 
pUeways, one on the northern, the other on the southern 
bee. The ascent was by narrow passages with flights of 
steps, and was protected by other gateways at the top, 
flanked by towers : there were few works on the summit, 
ind the magazine and dwellings of the garrison were exca- 
vations in the rock. The petta of Trimbak lay in a valley 
DQ the north side of the fort, and the Grodaveri river, 
issuing from the western fj&ce of the rock, flowed round 
the fort, and through the centre of the town. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of the approach, en- 
iumced by the rocky nature of the soil, which reudered it 
lecessary to carry up earth for the formation of an ele- 
vated, instead of a sunken, battery, a lodgment was 
xffected on the north side, on the 23rd, and a battery was 
)pened at day-light on the following day, against the 
mrtain and tower of the gateway. A battery was also 
trected against the southern gateway, to distract the 
attention of the garrison, and intercept their communica- 
ion. A nearer approach to the north gate was accom- 
>liahed on the 24th, and the enemy wore driven from a 
nined village at the foot of the scarp which afforded cover 
!br the besiegers. Following up this advantage \vith some 
Dcecipitancy, and under a misconception of orders, the 
»vering party attempted to ascend to the gateway, but 

1 Colonel Blacker states that the cause of the conflagration was never as- 
otalned, bat supposes it might have been the effect of the shells, p. 320 — 
JBCTriiTi g to Lieutenant Lake, it was a quarrel which took place in the garri- 
m, origlDating in the Brahman Kiladar's refusal to pay to the families of 
hoae men who had been killed, the arrears of pay due to them. In revenge, 
ta gvrison set fire to his house, and the manner in which the fltimes spread 
lUrmed them so much, that they were induced to capitulate, 97. 

> Trimbak, or more correctly Tryambak, is a name of the Hindu deity, Siva, 
o whom a celebrated shrine was here dedicated, whence the name of the 
ilaee. The appellations of their divinities are commonly adopted by the 
4iiMin*, whence the deaignatioa of the Peshwa's fiftvourite. 

yOL.IL B 
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BOOK n. they were quickly driven down by a heavy fire of gingsli^^ 
CHAP. VIII. rockets, and muskets, and by heavy stones. Betiriqgj 
— — — behind the wadls of the village, a battery of four $Ax*i 
1818. pounders was completed there during the night, but beftirt, 
it could open on the 2dth, the Kiladar expressed a desiif , 
to treat, and the garrison being allowed to march out with, 
their arms and private property, the fort was surrenderedr. 
The example of Trimbak, as celebrated for its strength, My 
for its sanctity as the source of the Qodaveri, a livfliy 
second only to the Ganges in the veneration of the Hindn%g 
was quickly followed. Seventeen hill forts were imme<%^ 
ately afterwards relinquished, and the whole of the countrj^j 
one of the strongest in the world, submitted in the coorM[; 
of a very short campaign. 

That the defence of places of such extraordinary natural 
strength, should have been conducted with so little vigour • 
was to be expected from the constitution of the garrison^ 
and the depressed fortunes of the prince whom thej 
served. Enlisted on the spur of the moment, and coifr' 
posed of hirelings from every country in India, they wbto. 
held together by no feeling of nationality, by no attach- , 
ment to the Peshwa, and from his evident inability t«i 
make head against his pursuers, anticipated his speedy 
downfall. The sentiments thus inspired contributed more 
effectually to the easy reduction of Rajdher and Trimbek 
than the science and courage of the assailants ; but tbeae 
qualities were soon to be called into exercise, indepen- 
dently of any facility from the disaffection or indifference 
of the native garrison. 

The employment of Arab soldiers by the princes of the 
Peninsula and of Central India has been frequently noticed, 
as has the character of those mercenaries for determined 
and desperate valour. Of the Arab troops set at liberty 
by the capitulation of Nagpur, a considerable portion had 
taken service with the Mahratta officers in Kandesh, and 
others had similarly enlisted, who had been cast loose by 
the dispersion of the infantry of the Peshwa. Although 
caring little for the cause of the fugitive prince, they wero 
not disposed to forego their military habits, and retire to 
inactive tranquillity in their native deserts, and it became 
necessary to impose this alternative by their forcible ex- 
pulsion. They had taken their chief stand at the fortnM 
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of Maligam, and, notwithstanding the advanced period of BOOK II. 
the year, Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowall was instmctcd chap. vm. 

to JMul his detachment against the place, he accordingly 

retraced his steps to the north, and returned to Chandoro ^^^^- 
on the 10th of May. After a halt of three days, the force 
marched northwaid, and arrived on the l.Oth hofore Mali- 
gun, a fort of formidable strength, garrisoned by »eveu 
hundred Arabs. The detachment was much weakened by 
the fktigues it had undergone, and the losses it had 
Bufiered, as well as by the guards left in most of the cap- 
tared forts, so that it scarcely mustered nine hundred and 
fifty firelocJcs, besides two hundred and seventy pioneers, 
and a small detail of European artillery. 

The fortress of Maligam stood on the left bank of the 
river Musan, shortly above its junction with the Girni, a 
feeder of the Tapti ; it was situated in a circular bend of 
the river, which protected its western and part of its 
northern and southern faces. The body of the work was 
ft square, enclosed by a high wall of masonry, with towers 
at the angles : a second quadrangular wall of considerable 
elevation, at some distance from the first, surrounded the 
latter, and in the space between the walla ran a deep and 
wide dry ditch : an exterior enclosure at a still greater 
interval, of an irregular quadrangular form, surroundoil 
the whole. The gates were nine in number, very intricate, 
and all containing excellent bomb-proofs. Part of the de- 
fences were of clay, but the greater portion was of sub- 
stantial masonry : the petta was opposite to the eastern 
fiioe, and was capable of being defended, as it contained 
many strong and lofty buildings, and was surrounded by 
a rampart^ which, however, was somewhat decayed. 

After reconnoitering the place from the right bank of 
the river, it was determined to attack it from the south- 
west^ and operations were accordingly commenced on the 
18th, after dark, in rear of a mango grove, which stood at 
this point near the bank of the river. The besiegers wore 
not allowed to proceed without interruption, a sortie being 
made by the garrison, supported by a sharp fire from the 
fortb The river being fordable, the Arabs crossed and 
attacked the covering party in the grove, consisting of a 
detachment of the Madras European regiment, with great 
intrepidity : they were repulsed after a short but uan- 
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BO OK II. guinary conflict in which Lieutenant Davies, the com- 

CHAP. VIII. manding engineer, was unfortunately killed. The spirit 

— thus evinced by the garrison was displayed in several 

1818. similar attempts, but the works proceeded, batteries wero 

erected, and by the 28th of May, what was thought to be 

a practicable breach had been made in the body of the 

work. Considerable reinforcements^ had been received, 

and it was resolved to attempt a storm. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the 29th, three columns 
advanced against the place. The column directed against 
the breach, consisting of one hundred Europeans and 
eight hundred Sipahis, was commanded by Major Green- 
hill, and conducted by the engineer in command* Lieu- 
tenant Nattes ; of the other two columns, one under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, was directed to carry the 
Petta, and the other, under Major Macbean, to attempt 
the escalade of the outer wall of the fort near the river 
gate. The Petta was taken, but the escalade was aban- 
doned in consequence of the failure of the attack upon 
the breach. Lieutenant Nattes led the way, but was ^ot 
when he had gained the summit ; the commanding officer 
was woimded, and the second in command killed, the 
troops arrived at the head of the breach, and remained 
there with great steadiness, exposed to a destructive fire. 
Finding that no progress was likely to be made, and having 
reason to suppose that there were obstacles to be ove^ 
come, for which preparations had not been devised, 
Colonel Macdowall recalled the storming party to the 
lines.* 

The failure of the attack on the west face of the fort, 
and the cover afforded by the Petta, induced a change of 
plan, and it was determined to assail the fort from the 
north and east. The main body of the force accordingly 
crossed the river, and batteries were constructed on the 
side of the town nearest the fort, and efforts were made 

1 They were two companies of the 2nd battalion 14th, the same of tiie Snd 
battalion I3th, and the 2nd battalion of the 17th N.I., a battalion of thb Rus- 
sell brigade, and a body of irregular horse. 

'' Colonel Blacker states, that when the column was under partial covefi 
fhe scaling ladders were dropped from the top of the wall, and disappeared, 
which unfavourable circumstance being reported to Colonel Macdowall, be 
directed the attempt to be abandoned^ 327. Lieut. Lake doubts the in* 
sufficiency of the ladders, and attributes the failure to the hesitation of the 
troops, occasioned by the casualties which deprived them of their leaden, 
141. 
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to cany mines under the towers of the eastern walL BOOK II. 
These arrangements oooupied the troops till the 10th of chap, viil 

Jane, when they were reinforced by a battalion of N. I., 

and a battering train from Seroor. The mortars were ^^^^• 
placed in position on the same night, and on the follovring 
morning oocasioned an explosion of two of the enemy's 
magazines, by which a considerable extent of the inner 
wall was thrown down, and the interior of the fort laid 
open. Advantage was taken immediately of the accident, 
and batteries were erected to take off the defences of the 
imier breach, and open one in the outer line ; the result 
of these preparations was anticipated, by the proposal of 
the garrison to capitulate ; and on the 13th of June they 
marched out and grounded arms in front of the line ; their 
nde arms were restored to them, and their arrears of pay 
discharged, after which they were marched to the sea- 
ooast^ and sent back to Arabia, with the exception of those 
who had been long settled with their families in the south 
of India. Those that surrendered were three hundred 
and fifty in number, part having effected their escape. 

The loss sustained by the besiegers, amounted to two 
hundred and nine killed and wounded, inchiding twelve 
officers.* After the surrender of Maligam, the division 
was broken up, and the troops composing it returned to 
iheir several quarters for the monsoon. 

When the annihilation of the Findaris, the desperate 
condition of the Peshwa, and the seeming contrition of 
Apa Saheb, gave reason to hope that military operations 
were on the eve of discontinuance, they were renewed 
in the upper part of the valley of the Nerbudda with 
increased activity, and for a protracted period. Their 
renewal originated in the perfidy and ultimate hostility 
of the Raja of Nagpur. 

The restoration of Apa Saheb to a portion of his domi- 
nions, after having justly forfeited the whole by his un- 
provoked attack upon the Residency, might be supposed 
to have taught him, if not a lesson of gratitude, the 
danger of involving himself in hostilities with an enemy 
against whose overpowering strength he had foimd him- 

> The offOcen killed were Lieutenant Davis and Ensign Natter, sappers and 
minerfl; Lienteoant Kennedy, I7th K.I., and Lieutenants Eagan and Wilidn- 
•on, ISth N.I. 
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BOOK II. self so wholly unable to contend. Yet, whether he fancied 
CHAF. VIII. that as long as Baji Eao was at lai^e there were hopes of 
■■ success, or, whether he was impelled, as he affirmed, by aa 
1818, irresistible sentiment of duty towards the head of the 
Mahratta confederacy, he had scarcely been replaced upon 
the throne of Nagpur, when he began to plot against the 
power to whose forbearance he was indebted for the re- 
covery of any part of his territories, and for the rank and 
title of a prince. The intercourse with Baji Bao was re- 
newed, and urgent messages were despatched to indnoe 
him to march towards Nagpur. The orders, which upon 
the recent occasion had been issued to the CommapdairtB 
of his forts, to shut their gates against the English, were 
either left unrecalled, or secret orders to the same effeet 
were now circulated, notwithstanding the places wen 
those which the Baja had bound himself to surrender, 
tlie British troops were, therefore, compelled to possess 
themselves by force of the fortresses which had been 
ostensibly ceded to them by treaty. 

The left wing of the grand army had been left in th0 
field for the purpose of occupying the districts in the 
upper valley of the Nerbudda^ relinquished by the Bi^ 
of Nagpur, and, with this view, was strengthened by the 
division from the centre, under General Watson. The 
force was concentrated on the 5th of March in Buadd- 
khand, and its first operations were called for in that pie- 
vince.i Although not immediately connected with the 
affairs of Berar, it will be convenient here to notice the 
transactions in this quarter. 

The treaty of Poona had transferred the rights which 
the Peshwa still claimed in Bundelkhand, to the British 
Government. These were chiefly feudatory servicesi sad 
tribute from the petty principalities of Jalaun, Jhsnsi, 
and S&gar. Treaties were accordingly concluded with 
Nana Govind Bao, of Jalaun, and with the mana^^ of 
Jhansi, on the part of Bam Chand, the Subahdtu:, a minor, 
by which they were both recognized as hereditary ddnSi 
of these states. The succession was guaranteed to their 
heirs for ever, and they were taken under British proteo- 

1 It then consisted of the 7th N.C, the 2nd battalions 1st, 2nd IStb, lit 
14th, 1st 26th, and 2nd 28th regiment of N.I., three thoiieand hone ot IMnd- 
hia*s contin^^ent, four hundred of Baddeley's irregular horaet ^^^ a tnki «F 
heavy artillery. 
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tton. They were bouDd to serve in time of war with all BOOK II. 
thiir forces with the British armies ; and to render all gmap. ruu 

saoh assistance compatible with their means as might be 

reqaired. No tribute was demanded from Jhansi, the ^^^* 
ionner ruler having always been a friend of the British. 
Hie tribute of Jalaun, was remitted in consideration of 
some districts ceded by the Nana.' The arrangement with 
S&gar was less easily adjusted. The Government was 
nominally exercised by the widow of the last Raja» but 
was managed on her behalf by Yinayak Rao. The right 
of the Bai was disputed by Nana Qovind Rao, of Jalaun, 
who was the nephew of the former Raja, and the successor 
to the principality. According to the terms of the grant 
made by the Peshwa, the Nana was bound to pay an 
annual tribute of three lakhs of rupees, and to maintain 
a body of three thousand horse. In the new engagement 
to be proposed to Yinayak Rao, it was determined to remit 
all arrears of tribute, and to reduce it to one lakh, or less, 
upon the cession being made of a fort or tract of land. 
The contingent was also limited to six hundred horse. As 
■oon as preparations for the campaign were in a state of 
forwardness, Yinayak Rao was required to accede to these 
conditions, and to supply his quota of troops; but no 
answer was returned to the demand, and it was discovered 
ttiat he had opened secret communications with the Pin- 
daris, and had suffered troops to be levied within his dis- 
tricts for the service of the Peshwa and Raja of Nagpur. 
His contumacy and disloyalty were deemed sufficient 
grounds for dispossessing him of the power he held, and 
annexing S&gar to the British possessions; making an 
adequate provision from its surplus revenue for the main- 
teoaDce of Yinayak Rao and the Bai, and transferring the 
balance to Govind Rao for his life in commutation of his 
claims.* General Marshall was instructed to carry these 
measures into effect. No resistance was attempted. 
Yinayak Rao was sensible of the futility of opposition, 
and submitted without further hesitation to the terms 
imposed, 
^e political management of S^gar, having been as- 

> Traaty wtth the Sabahdar of Jhansi, 17tli NoTember, 1817.— Ck)11ectioii of 
Ikettioa* PiHpen, Lord Hastings' administration. A treaty of a similar por- 
offt waa at tlie tame time entered into with Qo?ind Uao, of Jalann. 
t Papen, Jiahratta War, p. 413. 
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BOOK H. sumed by Mr. "Wauchope, the Commissioner in Bundd- 
OHAP. Yut. khand, General Marshall, sent detachments to receive the 
■ submission of the dependent fortresses. The whole were 

1818. surrendered peaceably, and the division marched to Dha- 
mauni, a fortress belonging to Nagpur, included in the 
cessions which the Eaja had agreed to make. The orders 
given to the Kiladar were of a different tenor, and it was 
not until batteries were opened that the fort was given 
up. Qeneral Marshall thence crossed the Nerbudda into 
Gondwana^ where the same spirit of resistance had been 
excited by the instructions of the Eaja ; and the Com- 
mandants of the principal fortresses, and the rude tribeii 
of the forests and mountains, the Gonds, who professed 
allegiance to Nagpur, had been encouraged to violate the 
conditions to which Apa Saheb had acceded. It waa^ 
therefore, necessary to enforce submission, and the force 
marched against Mandala, the capital of the district| 
situated on one of the branches of the Nerbudda, not ht 
from its source, where it is joined by a small feeder, the 
Banjira. The mountainous irregularity of the country 
rendered the march of the division, and the transport of 
the ordnance for the siege, extremely laborious ; but the 
difficulty was overcome, and on the 18th of April the 
town was invested. As the Kiladar refused to comply 
with the summons to surrender, batteries were constructed 
against the wall of the Petta, and on the 25th they opened 
with such effect as to lay it sufficiently in ruins for an as- 
sault. Accordingly, on the 26th, a storming party, under 
Captain Dewar, supported by a column under Colonel 
Price, both commanded by General "Watson, ascended the 
breach, and advancing into the town, drove out the troops 
which had been stationed for its defence. They retired 
upon the fort, which was separated from the town by a 
deep ditch, filled from the river ; the gates were closed 
upon them, and the greater number fell under the fire of 
the assailants ; a portion endeavouring to escape, were cat 
up by the cavalry. This success intimidated the garrison, 
and on the following morning they voluntarily evacuated 
the fort without arms.* The Kiladar had attempted, 
during the night, to cross the river in a boat, but was 
taken prisoner as soon as he landed. He pretended that 

1 General Kanhall'i Despatch, Papers, Mahratta War, p. 207. 
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he bad come to offer an unconditional surrender of the nooK II 
fortroBB, but his contumacy in defending it, contrary to chap. vm. 

tlie terms of the public treaty by which it had been re- 

linquished, and a treacherous attempt made by him in the ^^^^' 
bq^inning of March, to cut off, by a vastly superior force, 
a small party under M%jor Bryan, who had proceeded to 
Uundala to settle the arrears of pay due to the garrison, 
and recover possession of the fort, agreeably to the in- 
structions of the Resident of Nagpur, were thought to 
deserve the punishment of treason. The Kiladar was, 
therefore, tried by a drum-head court-martial of native 
aSaoem, for rebeUion against the Raja of Nagpur, and 
traaohery against Major 0*Brien.* He was, however, ac- 
quitted of both charges, Major O'Brien declaring his belief 
tiiiat the Kiladar was not concerned in the attack upon 
him, and the court expressing their conviction that he had 
acted agreeably to the secret commands of the Nagpur 
Government^ and under the restraint and coercion of chiefs 
sent by the Raja to control the Kiladar, and enforce obe- 
dience to his secret instructions.* 

After the capture of Mandala, Qeneral Marshall was 
called to the command of the cantonment of Cawnpur, 
and left that of the division in Qoudwana, to Brigadier- 
General Watson, whose duty it became to reduce to sub- 
jection the Gond chiefs inhabiting the mountains that 
fccm the southern barrier of the eastern valley of the 
Nerbudda. A small force under Lieutenant-Colonel Mac 
Mbzine, the head-quarters of which had been at Jabalpur, 
bad hitherto performed this office, as far as its strength 
permitted, and had latterly been engaged in checking the 
predatory excursions of the garrison of Chouragerh, the 
Commandant of which had hitherto refused to give it up 
to the British authorities. The feebleness of the detach- 
ment prevented it from undertaking more comprehensive 
operations, and the reduction of the country awaited the 
approach of a more powerful force. The division under 
Oinieral Watson marched, accordingly, on the 1st of May, 
from Mandala, and, after passing by Jabalpur, arrived on 
the 13th, within one da^s march of Chouragerh. The 
necessity of a further forward movement had ceased, the 
garrison of Chouragerh had abandoned it on hearing of 

1 Frlmep, !i. 208. > Papers, 329. 
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BOOK XL his i^proach, and it was immediately taken possesacoi «C , 
CHAP. VIII. bj Colonel Mac Morine. The succeasj&il surprise <ji • j 

remnant of the Pindoris on the confines of Bhopal, uuk ) 

1^1^* the reduction of some small fortresses in the neifHaJMnt' j 
hood of Bairsia, completed the service of Biig»di«> i 
General Watson in this quarter. p, 

The plea upon which the Kiladars of Mandala md k 
Chouragerh justified their refusal to surrender their foiti^ jt; 
necessarily suggested doubts of the Baja's sinomty, aad ji 
the truth of the plea was established by the discovery of jja 
letters from his minister, authorising the proceedings 4tf 
the subordinate functionaries. The disoontent of Apt 
Saheb had been manifested soon after his restoration, aii 
he professed a wish to resign the whole of his reyenufii 
into the hands of the Resident, contenting himself with • 
pension for his personal support. His complaints vcM 
not limited to this representation, but were repeated in tn 
intercepted letter to Baji Bao, in which he pressed ih% 
Peshwa to come speedily to his succour. Other proofii of 
hostile purposes rapidly accumulated. The agents of ih» 
Mahratta princes were still in Nagpur, and admitted to 
private conferences with such of the ministers as enjoyid 
the confidence of the Baja ; particularly Nago Punth aad 
Bamchandra Wagh, who were notoriously opposed to tiw 
British connexion. Those who were friendly to it wen 
sedulously excluded from the prince's councils. Tkn 
family of the Baja^ and the principal part of his tn»- 
sures, were deposited at Chanda, a fortified town, ooa 
hundred miles south-west from Nagpur, and thither it 
was that Apa Saheb proposed to retire. He was there to 
be joined by Gkmpat Bao, who, after the battle of Nagpur 
had gone over to the Peshwa with a body of Arab foot, 
and the Berar horse, and it was known that he was mudbr 
ing towards Nagpur, followed by the Peshwa in the ht- 
ginning of March. The time called for ^decision, aod U 
prevent the dangers arising from his intrigues, it beotmi 
necessary to put the Baja under restraint and derive hioi 
of the power of doing mischief. After placing gosidf 
round the city so as to prevent Apa Saheb from quitting 
it, he was required to repair to the Residency, and rexmii 
under the Resident's supervision. As he delayed ooBi- 
pliance with the requisition, a party of Sipahis under 



AFA SAHSB's HOSTILB DESIGNS. S5l 

uL Gordon, assistant to the Resident, was sent to com- BOOK II. 
his attendance. This was done without any occasion chap. yiii. 
violence, and Apa Saheb was a prisoner. Kago Punth, -^^ ^-— 
I Bamchandra Wagh were apprehended at the same 1^^^* 
le. The arrest of Apa Saheb and his advisers was 
owed by multiplied testimony of their hostile inten- 
IS, and by irrefragable proofs of their communication 
h the enemies of the British Government. It was now 

> ascertained beyond contradiction, that the death of 
I late imbecile Raja Parswaji, was the act of Apa Saheb's 
tisans, and was committed with his privity and appro- 
ion. An attempt to poison the unhappy prince having 
ed, he was strangled in his bed. For this, however, 
a Saheb was not brought to account. His treacherous 
ack upon the Resident, of which he confessed himself 
have been the author, in opposition to the advice of 

ministers, and the revival of his inimical designs, 
re considered sufficient grounds for his being visited 
ih condign punishment. The Governor-General, there- 
at determined that Apa Saheb should be deposed, and 
it the next of kin also named Baji Rao, the son of Rag- 
ji Bhosla's daughter, a boy between eight and nine 
us of age, should be raised to the Raj. The regency 
s to be vested in the mother of the young prince, but 
) administration of affairs was to be exercised by the 
tish Resident, until the Raja should be old enough to 
ume the Government of the country. 
rhe secret negotiations carried on by the Peshwa with 
) Raja of Nagpur proved eventually as fatal to him as 
the Raja, as they diverted him from his purpose of 
•king directly for Hindustan, which he might possibly 
m have reached, and led him to the easterly route 
ich ended in his being hemmed in between the divi- 
oa of Generals Adams^and Doveton, and the dispersion 
lis troops by the former at Seoni. The van of the Mah- 
ta army, in pursuance of the plan of forming a junction 
h the troops of Apa Saheb, had advanced to within 
een miles of Chanda, where they were anticipated by a 
Achment imder Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, consisting of 

> 6th Bengal Native cavalry, and one squadron of the 
i; a reserve of auxiliary horse, 1st battalion of 1st 
idras Native cavalry, and the 6th company of the 2nd, 
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BOOK II. which had been sent to intercept their march. At the 

CHAP. VIII same time, the division of Colonel Adams had marched 

' to the south, and its approach caused the Peshwa's retreat. 

1818. jje lost time and opportunity by this demonstration on 

Chanda; and the attempt to combine with the Raja of 

Nagpur involved him in the same ruin. 

After the retreat of Baji Rao to the westward, Colonel 
Adams advanced against Chanda, and arrived before it on 
the 9th of May, with an effective and well equipped force. 
The town of Chanda, about six miles in circumference, was 
surrounded by a stone wall, from fifteen to twenty feet 
high, flanked by towers, and defended by two water- 
courses, running along its eastern and western faces, and 
meeting nearly half a mile from its southern extremity. 
In the centre of the town was the citadel ; the garrison of 
which was between two and three thousand men, of whom 
part were Arabs. They had fired upon Colonel Scott's 
detachment, when recently before the walls. The divisiixi 
took up its ground on the south of the town, and batteries 
were erected opposite to the south-east angle, which, by 
the 19th, had brought down a sufficient portion of iho 
defences to admit of an assault being attempted. On the 
20th, accordingly, a storming party under the command of 
Lieut.-Col. Scott, marched to the breach in two column^ 
and, although received with a warm fire from the garnsoi), 
forced their entrance into the town. An occasional stand 
was made by parties of the garrison on the ramparts and 
in the streets, but all opposition was overborne, and the 
town being in the possession of the British, and the 
Commandant being Inlled,^ the citadel was abandoned. 
Most of the garrison escaped into the thickets whidi 
approached on the north side close to the walls, and gave 
cover to the fugitives. The loss attending the capture of 
Chanda was inconsiderable, and booty of some vafaie 
rewarded the resolution of the assailants. This operation 
terminated the campaign. Part of the force was stationed 
at Nagpur, but the head-quarters returned to d(!^einabad, 
where the force was attacked by cholera, and lost more 
men by that fatal malady than by the whole of the pre- 

1 According to Prinsep, he wan wonnded at the breach, and appretaenilre 
of being put to death, if taken, poisoned himself; he had no claim to roMttf, 
as he had ordered the bearer of the summons to surrender sent l>7 CSpUw 
Adams, to be blown from a gun.— 2,258. 
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vioos operations. NotwithstandiDg the statu of the troops BOOK II. 
and the unfayourableness of the rainy season, detachments chap. vm. 
were obliged to be kept occasionally in the tiehl in conse- — ~- 
quenoe of the escape of Apa Saheb and the efieets of his ^^^^* 
presence in the mountains and thickets of Goinlwara. 

As soon as all apprehension of the Peshwa's advance 
upon Nagpur had been dissipated by the movements of 
the subsidiary force, the Resident, in obedience to the 
Olden of the Governor-General, sent off Apa Sahcb, whom 
it was thought expedient to place in security in the 
fort of Allahabad, towards Hindustan. The liaija marched 
from Nagpur on the 3rd of May, under the guard of one 
wing of the 22nd Bengal N. I. and three troops of the 8th 
N. C^ commanded by Captain Browne. On the 12th the 
party halted at Raichur, a small town, one march on this 
side of Jabalpur. On the following morning the Kaja had 
disappeared. During the night he had been secretly fur- 
nished with the dress and accoutrements of a Sipalii, and 
when the sentinels were changed, had marched off with 
the relieving party. A pillow took his place on his couch, 
and when the native officer, whose duty it was to inspect 
the tent^ looked into it, he saw what he supposed to be 
the Raja, quietly reposing, and two servants kneeling by 
the bedside, engaged in the office of rubbing his limbs. 
Some of the Sipahis had been induced to contrive the 
B%ja's escape, and became the partners of his flight. 
Sufficient time had elapsed between his evasion and its 
discovery, to enable him to reach the thickets of the 
adjacent hiUs; and although, as soon as his flight was 
known, an active pursuit in all directions was set on foot, 
the prisoner was not retaken — he had^ fled to Haray, a 
place about forty miles to the south-west, on the skii-ts of 
the Mahadeo hills, and in these recesses, and under the 
protection of Chain Sah, a Gond chieftain, was, for the 
present, at leasts safe from recapture. The fidelity of his 
protectors was proof against all temptation, and the large 
rewards offered for the recapture of the Ilaja failed 
to seduce from their allegiance the half-savage moim- 
taineers.^ 

1 The rewBTd was a Lakh of Rapees (£10,000), and a Jaghir of 10,000 
Sapeas (41,000) a jear for Ufo. The pecuniary reward was afterwards 
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BOOK IL While tlie Raja of Nagpur thus effected his escape 
CHAP. vm. from captivity, the chief in whose cause he had perilled 

his frewioin and lost his dominions, was hastening to 

1818. throw himself into more durable toils. 

After his surprise and rout at Seoni, the Peshwa fled to 
the north-west with the design, it was suspected, of seek- 
ing a refuge in the strong fortress of Asir, which was held 
by Jeswant Rao Lar. He was closely followed. The Hy- 
derabad division, after resting but a few days at Jalna, 
again took the field on the 14th of May, and on the 25th 
halted a short distance beyond Burhanpur, within fourteen 
miles of the Peshwa's camp. An immediate attack was 
arrested by intelligence that negotiations were in progress 
with Sir John Malcolm for Baji Rao's surrender. Pre- 
vented from crossing the Nerbudda by the military ar- 
rangements in his front, and alarmed by the rapid advance 
of Colonel Doveton ; wearied of a life of flight and terror, 
and deprived of his chief adherents by death or desertion, 
Baji Rao became sensible of the fruitlessness of prolong- 
ing the contest, and resigned himself to the humiliation 
from which he could not hope to escape. He addressed 
himself accordingly to Sir John Malcolm, as to an old 
friend, and besought his intercession with the Govemo^ 
General for favourable terms, inviting him to his camp 
that they might discuss the conditions in person. Nor 
was he actuated solely by his own convictions. The few 
chiefs of rank who still adhered to him, conveyed to Sir 
John Malcolm their assurances that they would follow 
Baji Rao no longer if he refused to negotiate. Sir John 
Malcolm decliaed the invitation, but consented to send 
some of his officers to communicate his sentiments to the 
Peshwa himself, at the same time apprising the Peshwa's 
Vakils that the sentence of deposal was irrevocable, and 
that no negotiation would be admitted which had for its 
basis any proposal of Baji Rao*s restoration ; that the 
Peshwa must give up the persons of Trimbak, and of the 
murderers of Captain Yaughan and his brother, if he had 
the power so to do, and that he must evince his sincerity 
by coming forward without any force, and meeting Sir 
John Malcolm on the Nerbudda. The Vakils were sent 
back to Baji Rao with this message. Sir J. Malodm 
moved from Mow to Mandaleswar, where he arrived on 
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» SSod of Mfty, and thence despatched Lieutenant Low BOOK II. 
the Peshwa at his earnest solicitation. Not withstand- chap. vm. 

; the fears under which Baji Rao laboured, Lieutenant 

w found him very reluctant to relinquish his title or ^^1^* 

capital although consenting to a reduction of his ter- 
jiies, and very apprehensive of the consequences of the 
ipoeed interview with Sir John Malcolm. The terms of 
I meeting were after much discussion agreed upon, and 
book place on the Ist of June, at Khori, a village at the 
yt of the mountain pass, above which stood the Pesh- 
's camp. Baji Rao, clinging to the shadow of power, 
bempted to give the interview the character of a public 
dience, and received Sir John Malcolm and his staff 
th the customary formalities, after which, withdrawing 
a private tent, he exerted all his eloquence to procure 
>m Sir John Malcolm some assurance of a reversal of 
e decree which had been issued against him. He de- 
&red that he had never intended to engage in warfare 
th the British Qovemment, and that he had been the 
siim of the intemperance and rashness of those about 
m, most of whom had deserted him in his extremit}'-, 
id his only reliance was in Sir John's friendship, and the 
nerosity of the Governor-General. The hopelessness of 
oompliance with his desires was distinctly stated, and 
16 interview terminated without his coming to any de- 
sion. As no delay could be allowed, an engagement was 
ibmitted in the evening to Baji Rao for his signature, 
ith an intimation, that if not acceded to within twenty- 
or hourS) hostilities would re-commence. The conditions 
ipulated that Baji Rao should resign for himself and his 
lOoesBors, all claim to sovereignty ; that he should repair 
ith his family, and a limited number of his adherents 
id attendants, to the camp of Brigadier-Geneiul Mal- 
»lm, whence he should be escorted to Benares, or any 
cred place in Hindustan which the Governor-General, 

hia request, might appoint for his future residence. In 
le event of his prompt submission, he was promised a 
ieral pension, not less than eight lakhs of rupees per 
mom : that his requests in favour of such of his fol- 
wers as had been ruined by their devotion to his cause, 
.ould meet with liberal attention, and that the same 
lOuld be paid to his representations in favour of Brah- 
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BOOK II. mans and religious establishments supported by his &inity. 
CHAP. viii. These terms were received with varying sentiments by 

the Peshwa's advisers, and the whole of the following 

1818. ^j yfo^ passed in communications &om the Peshwa and 
his principal adherents, some of whom became more anx- 
ious for their own interests, than those of their chie£' 
There were honourable exceptions to this selfishness, and 
the Yinchoor Jagirdar, the Purandhar chiej^ and the man* 
ager of the interests of the family of Gokla, deserve hon- 
ourable mention for their regard for the fallen fortunes of 
the Peshwa, and their resolution to abstain from all die- 
respectful importunity, although convinced of the hope- 
lessness of the contest, and willing to employ every means 
of persuasion and remonstrance in order to previdl upon 
him to submit.^ The counsels of those who advocated 
submission at last prevailed, and after some further vaciUft- 
tion, and attempts to procrastinate his surrender, BajiBao^ 
with a force more numerous than that of Sir J. Malcolm, 
removed to the vicinity of the British encampment, and 
on the 4th of June accompanied the division on its first 
march towards the Nerbudda. Trimbak, who had been 
in the Peshwa's camp, with a strong body of horse and 
Arab infantry, had previously moved off towards Afiir; 
and Cheetoo, with his followers, took the same route. Ram 
Din, and other leaders, dispersed in different directiooft 
On the 9th, Sir John Malcolm having crossed the Nerbud- 
da, was obliged to halt to suppress a mutiny of the Arab 
infantry of the Peshwa, in which his person was in danger. 
The mutineers, intimidated by the arrangements mtde 
for an attack upon them by the British force, consented 
to an equitable adjustment of their demands, and mardiad 
off, as enjoined, for Kandesh. Henceforth, Baji Rao^ ai> 
tended by about twelve hundred horse and foot> acc(mi- 

1 AmonKst the applicants were Trimbak, Ram Din, and the Pinteit 
Cheetoo. Unconditional surrender was insisted apon for the first and last 
Bam Din was desired to dismiss his followers, and retom qoietly to Uh 
dustan.— Papers, Mahratta war, 356. To the M^ratta chiefii was fiTtnmdti 
the indnlgence granted to those who had left the Peshwa, after the deteft it 
Ashti, Jagirs for their personal support, not lor the maintraanoe of a i 
contingent. 

3 The Vakil of the Yinchoor chief said, that his master's fkmfly had 
that of the Peshwa for Ave generations, and had always spoken boldly to! 
and his ancestors ; "but now that fiite is upon him, we moat be silenLi 
merited reproaches ever have remained, and most remain nnaavirttMi" 
Malcolm's Political History of Indii^ 3, ociz. 
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panied the British oamp, declaring that now only he felt BOOK II, 
hia life secure.' chap. vni. 

When the conditions which had been tendered to Baji ■ 

Bao were submitted to the Gk)yemor-General, they were 1818. 
not such as met with his unqualified approbation. Lord 
Hastings entertained a conviction that Baji Rao was at 
this time conscious of the helpless state to which he was 
reduced, and that he had resolved to come in under any 
terms, although he sought to obtain favourable conditions 
by keeping up the show of negotiation. His being suffered 
to negotiate at all was an indulgence to which he was not 
entitled ; and the despatch of British officers to his camp 
evinced an anxiety for peace and a deference to the Pesh- 
Wl^ which were incompatible with the relative position of 
the parties, and might be liable to be misconstrued by the 
natiTes and princes of India, as well as tend to foster erro- 
neous notions in the mind of Baji Rao himself. The Govem- 
orOeneral also objected to the amount of the stipend, and 
the stipulation in favour of the Peshwa's adherents ; both 
of which should have been left entirely open for the deter- 
mination of the Government. On the other hand, Sir 
John Malcolm urged the probability of a still longer pro- 
tracted contest and the importance of its prevention. The 
Beshwa might have found means of retreating into the 
thickets of Elandesh, or of crossing the Nerbudda into 
Malwa, or he could with ease have thrown himself into 
Afldrgerh, the Commandant of which had given shelter to 
his family and his treasures, and had offered an asylum to 
Baji Baa' Had either event occurred, hostilities must 
have been delayed for several months, as the approaching 
monsoon would have rendered it impossible for the troops 
to move^ and, during this interval, the hopes of Baji Rao 
and hia partisans would have been kept alive ; and agitation 

1 Namttre of Biji Rao's Borrender.— Malcolm's Political History of India. 
-Appendix. 
* »riltlcal HistOTy, 633. In his previons correspondence, Sir J. Malcolm 
IM an opinion that the Kiladar would not commit himself and his 
by openly sheltering an enemy of the British Government.— Papers, 
DoiVeton aaaerts, that Sindhia had given orders to receive the Posliwa 
tototbe fint.- Political History, 534. See Papers, 46. A letter was subse- 
fttBBflT fonnd in Asirgerh. in Sindhia's oyoi handwriting, commanding Jes- 
want Bao Lar to obey whatever orders the Peshwa should give him. It was 
of a aoimewhat earlier date, or December, 1817 ; but the histmctions had never 
\tea eaontemiaiided, and Jeswant Bao was ftdly disposed to obey them.— 
MS. Bee 

YOL.!!. S 
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BOOK II. would have been at work in every part of the Mah* 
CHAP. VIII. ratta States, from the frontiers of Mysore to the northern 

extremity of Malwa. The expense of another campaign 

1818. Qj^^ Qf the preparations which it would be necessary to set 
on foot, were saved by a prompt arrangement^ and the sti- 
pend granted to the Peshwa was not more than was ood- 
sistent with the honour and dignity of the British nation, 
whose proceedings had, on all similar occasions, been 
marked by the utmost liberahty. With reference also to 
the personal character of Baji Bao, it was to be expected 
that the more easy his condition was rendered, as long M 
his income was not calculated to fiimish him with the 
means of carrying on dangerous intrigues, the more oon- 
tented he would be, and the less inclined to incur any 
hazard for the sake of change. This last consideration 
seems to have been justified by the result, as the ex-Pesb- 
wa appears to have been reconciled to his altered position 
by the pleasures he has been able to purchase, and has 
never instigated any serious attempts to recover his power. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that the annihilation 
of the Peshwa, as the head of the Mahratta federation, 
.was rendered less impressive upon the native mind by the 
liberality of the British Government: however munifi- 
cent the allowance, the representative of a chief who had 
once given laws to Hindustan, had descended to the level 
of a dependant upon the bounty of his victorious enemies. 
Although not approving of the stipulations, Lord Hast- 
ings immediately ratified them, and did full justice to the 
motives of Sir John Malcolm. He also admitted, four 
years afterwards, when addressing the Secret Committee^ 
that none of the evil consequences which he had antici- 
pated, had resulted from the arrangement.^ The Ooort 
of Directors also formally pronounced their opinion, that 
the important advantages which resulted from Baji Rao^i 
surrender, justified the terms by which it had been 
secured.' 

Baji Bao, after accompanying General Malcolm to Iff*- 
hidpur, was transferred to the charge of Lieutenant Lov, 
by whom he was escorted to Hindustan. A residence ma 
assigned him at Bithur, about ten miles from CawnpoD^ 
on the Ganges, recommended to the Government of JBbO- 

1 October, 1822.~Paper8, 457. > PoUtical History, 1, Stt. 
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gal by its proximity to that military cantonment, and to BOOK U. 
the Mahrattas^ by its reputed sanctity ; a European officer cR.\r. tih. 

was stationed at Bithur as Commissioner, having the ge- 

neral chai^ of Baji Bao, and those who remained with l^^^- 
him, and being the medium of his communications with 
the Grovemment.* Trimbak, after the failure of his at- 
tempt to obtain any conditions, retreated to Nasik, and 
remftined concealed there for some time ; but information 
of his lurking-place having been received, a party of horse, 
under Captain Swanston, succeeded in discovering and ap- 
prohending him ; he was conveyed to the fort of Thanna, 
iriience he had formerly escaped, but was afterwards sent 
round to Bengal, and kept in confinement in the fort of 
Ghanar, where he died. The commander of the party by 
whom the Yaughans were murdered, was long harboured 
by Chintaman Bao, one of the southern Jagirdars, but 
upon a force being sent against that chief, he was given 
up As he pleaded, however, the orders of his superiors. 
Lis life was spared ; but he was imprisoned for the rest of 
his days in one of the hill forts. Sure retribution thus 
overtook the perpetrators of acts of treachery and cioielty, 
18 contrary to the dictates of humanity, as to the laws of 
international intercourse, and bringing deserved disgrace 
and defeat even upon the justifiable vindication of national 
independence. 

The extinction of the name and power of the Peshwa, and 
the diBSolution of the bonds by which the Mahratta chiefs 
were held together, constituted one of the greatest political 
revolutions that modem India had witnessed. Little more 
than half a century had elapsed since Sadasheo Bhao led 
two hundred thousand combatants to the battle of Pani- 
pat^ and although the result of the combat was disastrous, 
the speedy retreat of the Afghans and the decline of their 
power allowed the vanquished to recruit their strength, 
sod renew their ambitious designs with improved re- 
sooroes and enhanced success. A Mahratta prince ruled 
Hindustan as the nominal representative and real master 

I It b fltbled to have been the scene of a performance of an Aswamcdha 

* In 1833, the land at^acent to the town of Bithar was converted into a 
Jiglr, and granted to Bi^i Kao exempt flrom the operation of the Regulations 
of the Government; the civil and criminal Jurisdiction bcinc: intrusted to the 
cr-Ffeahwa. subject to such restrictions as miglit at any time appear advisable. 
Bengal RegiOationa, i. 1882. 
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BOOK XL of the Mogul Again yielding to the asoendancy of the 

OHAP. ▼]!!. stranger, the Bupremaoy of the Mahrattas was destroyed ; 

— — but they retained strength sufficient to be formidable, and 

181& needed only consolidation and guidance to dispute with 

the victors the mastery over EUndustan. The blow now 

inflicted was irretrievable. The diminished and scattered 

fragments of the Mahratta confederacy were reduced to a 

state of weakness which could acquire no vigour from re* 

union ; and as the main link which had held it together 

was struck out of the chain, it was disunited for ever. 

Although the escape of Apa Saheb occasioned the pro* 
longation of military operations after the surrender of Um 
Peshwa, yet, as all the principal objects of the campaign 
had been accomplished, and the armies of the British 
Government had, for the most part, been finally with- 
drawn, the war might be now considered at an eoL In 
taking a brief retrospect of the transactions by which it 
had been signalised, it is impossible to withhold from them 
the merits of comprehensiveness of plan, skill of comhin* 
ation, and vigour and precision of execution, although it 
is equally impossible to deny that the tortuous policy and 
insane temerity of the Mahratta princes surpassed all 
reasonable anticipation. The web was woven with mai* 
terly art, but that the victims should rush so preoipitatd^ 
into its meshes, appeared to be the work of an overroliqg 
destiny, rather than the result of human infatuation, 
against which it could have been necessary to provida 

The equipment of a force so much more than adequata 
to its avowed object, — ^the extinction of the predatory 
system, upheld, publicly at least, by a scanty horide of un- 
disciplined and ill-organized banditti, was fully justified hj 
the knowledge which the Governor-General possessed d 
the disposition of the Mahratta princes to coantenanoe 
that system, and to perpetuate a state of things whidi, in 
their belief^ contributed to their strength and miniateed 
to their necessities ; replenishing their coffers with a pcn^ 
tion of the spoil, and recruiting their armies in time d 
war, with willing and hardy partisans. That they woa]d 
lend secret aid to the Pindaris was therefore certain ; tbik 
they would make common cause with them -was not iqi- 
possible, and it was wisely done, therefore, to show ilMiD 
the danger of such policy by a display of the tmA tp^ 
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irresistible might of the British Qovernment. The armies BOOK II. 
thtt took the field, and the commanding positions which chap. viii. 
they assumed, were well calculated to intimidate the most »— — 
daring of the native chiefs, and to impress upon their ^^^^' 
minds the hazard of secret support, the hopelessness of 
open resistance. 

But beside the bias in favour of the Pindaris, arising 
from an imagined identity of interests, the Mahratta 
princes, as the British Government was correctly apprised, 
were animated by a spirit of intense hostility, engendered 
by their past discomfiture and recent humiliations, against 
the effects of which it was equally necessary to guard. 
Although it may be reasonably doubted if any definite 
eombination against the British power had been concerted, 
jet it is certain, that Baji Rao, who had been the greatest 
sufferer by the British connexion, had been labouring for 
some years to infuse into the minds of other chiefs, the in- 
dignant feelings which raukled in his own, and to engage 
ilmn in a scheme for the regeneration of the Mahratta 
power, and the restoration of the Peshwa to the rank and 
ecmsideration enjoyed by his predecessors. That his in- 
trigues had not cdtogether failed of effect was ascertained ; 
tad although no perceptible indications announced the 
feoeral adoption of his projects, yet it was prudent to leave 
no temptation to their adoption by a mutilated display of 
the strength by which they would be encountered. By 
the eactent and disposition of the grand army, Sindhia, the 
most formidable of the chiefs, was at once paralysed, and 
liie army of the Dekhin was well suited to curb the dis- 
oontant of the Peshwa and the Baja of Nagpur, had they 
Dot^ with inconceivable desperation, defied consequences, 
and rushed upon their fate. 

It is not easy to comprehend the motives which urged 
tlis Feshwa into a deadly rupture with his allies, at a 
moment when his dominions were occupied, and his com- 
monioations intercepted by armies to which he had nothing 
to oppose. He no doubt over-rated both the disposition 
itid the ability of Sindhia to assist him, and he probably 
sanggsrated the embarrassments and difficulties of the 
attack upon the Pindaris. He was not ignorant, however, 
Jtl tha resources of the British, or of the comparative in- 
■jgniflnsnns of his own, nor was he destitute of judgment 
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BOOK II. or sagacity. It is not> however, inconsistent with the 
CHAP. VIII. native oharacter, to throw away in a fit of extreme irrita- 

tion the fruits of a long course of caution and craftiness, 

1818. lyj^j ^ jjj^j.0 inevitable destruction. "Without question, 
however, he relied upon a larger measure of forbearance 
than he experienced, and looking back to the excessive 
lenity which had been displayed to Sindhia and Holkar at 
the close of the last war, expected no heavier retribution 
than an augmented subsidy and territorial sequestration. 
The conduct of Apa Saheb was, if possible, still more 
insane than that of Baji Rao. Inconvenient as he might 
feel the engagements which he had contracted, yet it was 
to them that he owed even what he possessed. His power 
was the work of his allies, and if the price he paid for it 
was heavy, he had yet no reason to believe that it was 
incapable of alleviation. His only plea in vindication of 
his conduct, was his allegiance to the Peshwa, a plea 
scarcely compatible with his position, as the Bhonsla Rajas 
had never regarded themselves as vassals of the Peahwa, 
and had not imfrequently been their opponents. The 
plea was a mere excuse for the indulgence of a rash and 
restless nature. Hia treachery could not have been an 
element in the estimate of probable foes, but the arrange- 
ments that had been made were adequate to the unex- 
pected contingency. The hostility of Holkar was an 
occurrence upon which anticipation was less at fault. The 
inefficiency of the Government of the State was matter of 
universal notoriety, and the predominating influenoe of 
the military leaders was likely to compel it to war&re. 
Their interests were involved ; they were a part of the 
predatory system. 

Whatever, therefore, might have been thought of the 
disproportion between the magnitude of the original pre- 
parations, and the objects for which they were originiaDy 
designed, events vindicated in a remarkable manner tiie 
wisdom and foresight with which the Marquis of TToafnngH 
had adopted so extensive a scale. Contingencies wfaidi 
were unforeseen, as well as those which had been antici- 
pated, were fully provided for, and not only had the 
predatory hordes been extirpated, but the princes who 
came forward in their support had shared their downftO. 
Every object that could have been proposed had been 
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triamphantly achieved, and a single campaign had totally 
changed the political aspect of Hindustan. The extent 
of th© transformation will be best imderstood when we 
shall have completed the narrative of military operatinos. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Bcarharian Races of the Ranges of HilU along the Nerhtbdda, 
— Qondsy BhUs, dhc. — Measures against the Depredations 
fjf the latter in Kandesh and Malwa, — Operations against 
the Oonds, and other Adherents of Apa Saheh. — His 
Refuge in the Mahadeo HiUs, — Irregular Bands in his 
Service, — Desultory Hostilities, — Defeat of a British 
detachment. — Death of Captain Sparkes. — Extension of 
the Insurrection, — Checked, — Many Parties cut up. — 
Troops penetrate into the Hills, — Oond Villages destroyed. 
Concerted Plan of Operations, — The Mahadeo Hills as- 
eended. — Apa Saheh leaves the HiUs, accompanied by 
Cheetoo, — Flies to Asir, — Not allowed to remain, — -4.*- 
sumes the Disguise of an Ascetic. — Makes his Way to 
Mundi, — Cheetoo not admitted into Asir, — Flies to the 
Thickets, — Killed by a Tiger, — Asirgerh demanded from 
Sindhia. — Jeswant Rao Lar ordered to deliver up the 
Fort, — Procrastination, — The Fort besieged. — Lower Fort 
taken, — Upper sv/rrendered, — Documents proving Sind- 
JdcCs Insincerity, — Asirgerh retained. — Close of the 
War, — Its Remits, — Territorial Acquisitions from the 
Peshwa, — System of Management, — From Holkar, — 
Fiy>m Sindhia, — From Nagpur, — Territorial Arrange- 
ments with the Nizam, — With the Gaekwar, — Political 
Bendts. 

rDB yindhya and Sathpura ranges of hills, which accom- BOOK II« 
pany the Nerbudda, from its source to its termination chap, cc 
in the Qulph of Cambay, following nearly parallel lines on -^-^— 
the north and south of the course of the river ; expanding, ^^l^- 
at its eastern extremity, into a mountain rampai*t, which 
a^Mffates Bengal andOrissa from Berar, and at the western 
into a similar, but less extensive barrier, dividing Malwa 
firom Kandesh and Guzerat ; appear to have afforded an- 
ai^lom to the aboriginal inhabitants of central India when 
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BOOK II. th\9y retreated before the southern progress of the Bmh- 
OHAP. IX. manical Hindus. In the middle portion of this line^ the 

hills sink down to their lowest elevations^ and they aooop- 

1818. dingly afford the most practicable routes from the Dekhm 
to Hindustan, and are the seats of several populous and 
flourishing towns ; but the country on the east and west 
presents a succession of hills, of greater, although not 
very lofty height, which are rendered difficult and dange^ 
ous of access^ by dense and insalubrious thickets, amidst 
which existence is secure only to the beasts of the forest 
or the scarcely tamer human beings whom habit has lor> 
tified against the pestiferous vapours by which their 
haunts are best protected against the encroachments of 
more civilised tribes. The most eastern of these hilla^ 
from the confines of the British possessions to the borden 
of Berar, are the loftiest and most inaccessible, and much 
of the coimtry is even yet unexplored. They are tenanted 
by various barbarous races, of whom the principal are the 
Koles, the Khonds, and the Gonds, living in villages 
among the forests, under their own chiefs ; practising^ in 
some places, a limited agriculture, but more usually sub- 
sisting on the produce of their cattle, the gleanings of the 
chase, or the wild fruits, herbs, and grain, which are the 
spontaneous growth of the thickets. The want of whole- 
some nutriment is in some measure compensated by 
the use of fiery spirits, to which the people are inmiode- 
rately addicted. They are as scantily clothed as fed, and 
are armed chiefly with bows and arrows, large kniveS| and 
occasionally with matchlocks. Although sometimes pro- 
fessing to respect the few ignorant Brahmans who may 
have settled among them, this is not universally the case^ 
and they cannot be said to follow the Brahmani(^ roligioiL 
The objects of their rude worship, which is commonly 
sanguinary, and sometimes comprises human viotimfii^ an 
local divinities, as the Deity of the Earth, or the presiding 
Genii over certain mountain-peaks ; or shapeless blooks d 
wood or stone, occasionally dignifled with denominatkoi 
borrowed from the Hindu Pantheon — ^particularly with the 
name of Siva, and his wife Parvati : in some few placM^ 
also, Mahadeo, in his ordinary type, seems to have beaa 
adopted as one of their gods. The Koles^ called in aou0 
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'pkc&B also Lnrka Koles,^ are foand principally in Sirguja BOOK IL 
and Sambhalpnr ; the ELhaods on the borders of Cuttaok ohap. dc 
and Ghmjam. The Gonds are still more widely extended, """""" 
and spread fh)m the western and southern limits of Bahar '^^^ 
to those of Bundelkhand and Berar, and for some distance 
•kmg the yalley of the Nerbudda. Towards the western 
extremity of the ranges, the hills and forests are occupied 
by the Bhils,' a race similar in their general habits and 
flharacter to those which have been mentioned, but asso- 
dating more freely with their civilised neighbours, and 
iharefore somewhat less barbarous. The same familiarity 
lith civilisation had, however, fostered other propensities, 
nd the Bhils had learned to lay waste the cultivated 
kods in their vicinity, or levy a tax upon the villagers as 
the price of their forbearance. These barbarians occupied 
duefly the rugged country between the Tapti and the 
Nerbudda^ spreading both to the south of the former, and 

> Of tlie Koles, or Lnrk* Kolea, little anthentic information has been pnb- 
Bdiedt and that little has appeared in ephemeral publications. According to 
Unitenant Blunt, he met with Kolea near the river Son, on the ea.Htem con- 
iMt of Kewa, while all the mountain tribes, from the northern limits of 
SaMenpur, towards the confines of fierar and Hyderabad, between them and 
fte Mahanadl, he calls Gtonds. — Joarney from Chunar to Ycrtnakndam, 
Aiiatle Researrhes, vol. vii. Mr. Colebrooke, in his Journey from Mirzapor to 
Ksfcpor, describes Koles, Oonds, and other tribes, on much the same line of 
note. -~ As. Ann. Reg. for 1R06, vol. viii. '* The Alpine region of Orissa, 
Mnpriaing the central ridge, the lofty plateau, and the inner valleys of the 
tihafai of Ghats, with the great tracts of forest by which they are surrounded, 
hm been occupied from the earliest historical periods by three races, the 
KoIm, the Khonda, and the Souras, — according to tradition, the original oc- 
eupanta, not only of this portion, but of the greater part of the Orissa."— 
MiMirtienon'B Report on the Khonds. How far these races are allied or dis- 
tinct, has not been determined by the only test now available, that of their 
kognage. Some tolerably copious vocabularies of the Khond language are 
tfwa In the dxth and seventh volumes of the Journal of the Madras Literary 
SodetJ. but I am not aware if any of the languages of the Koles or Gtonds 
ftsfe bean published. Of these races, the Gonds seem to be most widely spread ; 
Mcapjing the interior mountains from the confines of BiUiar and Orissa to the 
loath-westem limits of Bundelkhand and the valley of the Nerbudda.— Ben- 
Mi and Agra Gazetteer, 1842, vol. U. p. 1,341. In three districts of the 
Kerbadda territories, the Gond population is considered to be much under- 
fated at 180,000.— Ibid. 351. Sir J. Malcolm also mentions the existtence of 
Qiwia between Bagli and Mandaleswar. See also Jenkin's Report on Nag- 
Mr tor tiie Gond tribes of the eastern portions of the province. Koles and 
QoBda are named in early Sanscrit works, the latter are found in the Amara 



s Sir J. Malcolm has given an account of the Bhils in his Central India, 
foL L 317. According to him they are a distinct race flrom any other Indian 
Mba» bat thia requires to be established by a comparison of thefr dialects with 
thoae of the other monntaineers. Their own traditions bring them from the 
Mfftli, the borders of Jodhpur. In Sanscrit works of the tenth and eleventh 
MBtnriea^ we And Bhila inhabiting the country between Bahar and Bun<tol- 
khand, the present site of the Koles and Gonds— an additional reason for con- 
ritaing tbfloi to be allied. 
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BOOK II. north of the latter river, into Eandesh, and the territories 
CHAP. IX. of the Peshwa and Nizam on the one hand, and Nimaur 

and Malwa on the other. At an early date, some of the 

.^^^^' Bhils migrated into the plains in search of subsistence^ 
and earned it by acting in subservienoe to the village 
authorities, as a rural police ; serving as watchmen in Had 
villages, and patrolling the roads. They received an equi- 
valent in money or in grain, and this they came to consider ' 
as their indisputable right. In the latter days of disorder^ 
their connexion with the Government ofGicers had been 
dissolved, and many acts of mutual offence had transformed 
them from guardians of life and property, into their meet 
dangerous assailants. The Bhils of the plains had been 1 
joined by recruits from the hills, and cultivation and \ 
commerce were almost annihilated by their depredationa 

Upon Trimbak's escape from captivity, he sought so- \ 
curity, as we have seen, in the vicinity of the Bhil settle- 
ments, and found among them ready partisans. The \ 
licence to plunder with which he requited their services ' 
was too agreeable to their habits to be relinquished when 
their leader was obliged to fly to the east, and their p^ ! 
datory incursions were continued for some time after his 
expulsion. The movements of the Peshwa left the l^itL^ 
functionaries no opportunity to attend to minor evils, but 
as soon as any peril from that cause ceased to be appre- 
hended, active measures were adopted by Captain Biiggs, 
the political agent in Kandesh, and by Sir John Malcolm, 
in Malwa, for the protection of th^ districts under their 
control, against the irruptions of the Bhils. 

The unhealthiness, as well as the ruggedness of the 
tracts in which the villages of the mountain Bhils were 
situated, rendered it impossible to undertake any operft- 
tions against them on an extensive scale, or for a oon- 
tinuous period. Small detachments were, however, sent 
occasioually into the hills, which were in general success- 
ful, burning the Hattas, or villages of the mountaineenv 
killing many of the men, and capturing their families and 
their chiefs. Troops were also posted along the skirts <A 
the hills to check their inroads, and cut off the supplies 
which they were accustomed to procure from the plains. 
At the same time, the chiefs were invited to come in and 
resume the police duties which they had formerly dis- 
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charged, upon the assurance that their claims should be BOOK II. 
oquitably investigated, and those for which precedent chap. ix. 

oould be established should be allowed.* Many of them 

•ocepted the conditions, and although, in some instances, ^^^^* 
the engagements into which they entered were not held 
sacred, and travellers and merchants were still robbed and 
mmdered, yet the greater number adhered to their pledge ; 
vod as prompt punishment followed the perpetration of 
Bolence, a salutary terror confirmed their peaceable dis- 
poBition, and rendered them even willing instruments in 
the apprehension of the refractory.* This object was 
(arther promoted by the introduction of the policy which 
hid long proved effective in Bengal, in respect to the wild 
tribes of the Kajmahal hills. A Bhil militia, disciplined 
and commanded by British officers, was substituted for 
the disorderly gangs, headed by their own Nayaks ; and 
the same men who were the scourge and dread of the dis- 
tricts contiguous to their forests were trained to guard 
the labours of the farmer, and to guide the traveller and 
the merchant in safety along the road.^ 

The military operations which it became necessary to 
undertake against the Gonds, partook more of the charac- 
ter of systematic warfare, as they grew out of political 
oeourrences, and were required for the accomplishment of 
a political object, — the suppression of the adherents 
of the fugitive Raja of Nagpur, and his seizure or ezpul^ 
flion. 

When Apa Saheb effected his escape from his escort, in 

1 Elpliinstone's Report on Poona«— Extracts firom the Records, ir. p. 141. 

s Nadir Sing, a Bhil chief of great notoriety, had been induced, partly hy 
IkmtB and partly by rewards, to promise conformity to the British system. 
Atbu aome time he violated his engagements, and plundered and put to death 
Mxne inoffensive travellers ; an atrocity that required exemplary punishment. 
At the time when his guilt was established, he was on a visit to some of his 
Undied for the purpose of celebrating the marriage of his son ; an order was 
tanmediately sent to the chiefs with whom he was, to apprehend and send him 
to ttM A^iah ftmctionary. Troops were ready to enforce the order, but theh: 
pretence was unnecessary. He was seized by his own associates and sent to 
Sr J. Malcolm, by whom he was sentenced to imprisonment for lifie at Allaha- 
bld. Hia son was allowed to succeed to his authority. '* No event," says Sir 
J. Malcolm, *' was ever more conducive to the tranquillity of a country than 
tUi act of Justice." — Central India, i. 524. As an instance of Bhil habits, as 
veil aa of the liberaUty of his captors. Nadir Sing was allowed, during his 
eapttrtty, a bottle of brandy every four days. — MSS. 

• There are several Bhil corps in the service of the Company. Under the 
Bengal Presidency are three, tiie Mewar, Nimaur, and Malwa corps ; coUec- 
five^ atxmt one thousand one hundred foot, and one hundred and twenty 
). There ii also a BML corps in Kandeah. 
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, BOOK n. the middle of May, he fled to Hand, a petty state in thd 
CHAP. IX. Nerbudda valley, governed by Chain Sah, a powerfld and 
' ambitious Qond chieftain, who had usurped the ohiefehip 

1818. ^m his nephew while a minor, and had established loM 
authority not only over Harai, but several of the adjacent 
districts. His power extended throughout the Mahadao ] 
hills, a detached cluster, lying on the south of the rivn*, 
and to the right of the main road from Nagpur to H(^ 
sainabad, at about an equal distance, or eighty miles from 
either. Within this circuit was a temple of oelebntf, 
dedicated to Mahadeo, whence the name of the hills, whiek 
at certain seasons was a place of great resort as an objeeC 
of pilgrimage, and the sanctity of which was, no doubt, :j 
considered by Apa Saheb as a sanctuary from pursuit. A j 
much more effective protection was afforded by the thickets 
which spread over the hills, and which could not be pene- 
trated with impimity during the rainy season, now about 
to commence. Here the Raja was at leisure to detise 
measures for the annoyance of his enemies, if not for the 
recovery of his power, and found a ready auxiliary in the 
restless and turbulent Gond. Many other chiefs, pro^ass- 
ing themselves to be vassals of Berar, also joined the Raja; 
and the Mahratta soldiers, Pindaris, and Arab mercenariefl^ 
who had been cast adrift by the dispersion of the regular 
troops of Poona and Nagpur, either repaired to the Mahar 
deo hills, or concentrated in different parts of the eaf' 
rounding country, and carried on a war of posts againft 
the British detachments. Their numbers were eag- 
gerated, but they occasionally acted in bodies of three or 
four thousand, and the aggregate in arms could not hate 
been much less than twenty thousand, so easy was it it 
this period to collect armed bands around every standard 
which led the way to confusion and plunder. 

Although it was indispensably necessary to postpone an 
attack in force upon Apa SaheVs head-K]uarters, until a 
more favourable period, yet the equally imperious necea- 
sity of protecting the country from desolation, and of 
checking the extent of the rising in the Haja's £avoaiC; 
rendered it impossible to avoid exposing the troops to the 
harassing services of desultory hostilities at an inclement 
season ; and detachments were accordingly stationed ia 
various parts of the valley contiguous to tha hills, firan 
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tho seyeral divisions of Colonel Adams at Hosainabad, BOOK IL 
lieatenant-Colonel Scott at Nagpur, and Brigadier-Gene- ohaf. ix. 
lal Watson at S&gar. Their distribution and movements ' 
MNinteracted, in a great measure, the objects of the enemy ; ^^^^* 
bat idle organisation of the latter, their knowledge of the 
ooontry, and the countenance and assistance which they 
noeived from the natives and from the civil functionaries 
oC the Mahratta Qovemment, enabled them at first to 
«lxide the attacks of the British, and even to gain some 
advantages over them. As the contest was prolonged, the 
troops became more manageable, the country better known, 
lod the insurgents suffered severe retaliation. 

The first affair that took place was calculated to give 
ttmfidence to the Raja's partisans. A body of Arabs, after 
attembling at Mail Ghat^ on the Tapti river, advanced to 
the town of Maisdi, and took possession of it. In order 
to dislodge and disperse them. Captain Sparkes was de- 
tached, on the 18th of July, from Hosainabad to Baitul, 
vith two companies of the 10th Bengal Native infantry. 
Be was followed on the two following days by stronger 
detachments, but without waiting for their junction. Cap- 
tain 8parkes pushed forward, and on the 20th, encountered 
a party of horse, the van of the enemy's force. They re- 
treated, but only to fall back on the main body, consisting 
ci two thousand Mahratta horse, and fifteen hundred Arab 
and Hindustani foot. Taking post upon the edge of a 
lavine, Captain Sparkes checked, for some time, the 
tDflmy's advance, but when they had crossed the ravine 
m considerable masses, retreated to a hill, where his men 
again maintained their ground until their ammimition was 
iqpmded, and many, with Captain Sparkes, had been 
kiUed. The enemy then rushed upon them in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and put nearly the whole to death. A few 
wounded Sipahis contrived to escape, and eight others, 
1^ had been left to guard the baggage, effected a timely 
wtreat. 

To remedy the ill effects of this disaster. Major Mao- 
fharson was sent to take the command at Baitul, and 
ninforcements under Captain Newton and Major Cumming 
irwe immediately despatched from Hosainabad. Captain 
If^fniltnn was Sent from Nagpur to superintend the 
•oantrj about Deogerh, and was followed by Captain 
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BOOK II. Pedlar with reinforcements. On the north and north-eadt 
CHAP. IX. a division was thrown forward from Jabalpur. A corps of 

Rohilla horse was distributed along the northern skirte 

1818. of the Mahadeo hills, and Sal&hat Ehan of Elichpur, oq 
the south-east, was called upon for his contingent. Brigft- 
dier-General Doveton also moved from Jalna ; but htt 
march was delayed by the inclemency of the weather, and 
the impassable state of the roads and rivers. The troops 
were exposed to incessant rain and frequent storms, and 
soon began to suffer in their health. At the GawilgeA 
pass the whole of the tents were blown down by a violent 
gale. Their advance was, therefore, painful and tedioitf^ 
and afber frequent halts, and leaving behind the artilltty 
and heavy luggage, it was not until the middle of Sep* 
tember that the force was concentrated at Elichpur. 

Until the troops could be assembled in suffidoit 
strength, the partisans of the Raja continued their suo- 
cessful career. A small party of Sipahis, posted at Shah- 
pur, was surprised and destroyed by a Gond Raja^ and in 
the beginning of August, the enemy gained possession of 
the town of Multai, chiefly through the connivance of the 
civil authorities. To the eastward, the Gonds and Arabs 
occupied Lanji, Compta^ Ambagerh, and other places, and 
advanced to within forty miles of the capital, where mndi 
agitation prevailed, and a conspiracy against the young 
Raja was detected. The leaders were punished ; and to 
repel the advancing insurgents. Captain Gordon, with a 
further portion of the subsidiary force, was sent from 
Nagpur. Major Gumming was directed to recover Multai 
— a service which he executed at the end of the month-^ 
the garrison evacuating the town and fort. Light detach- 
ments, under Captain Newton and Lieutenant Ker, over- 
took parties of the fugitives, and put numbers to tite 
sword. In like manner, the places to the eastward weie 
soon retaken. Compta, which was defended by a stockade 
with a ditch and a small fort, was carried by assault^ in 
which six hundred of the garrison perished. Aimbargeih 
was taken by escalade, and Pouri by storm, by another 
detachment from Nagpur, commanded by Major Wilson. 
Other places were recovered, and the enemy were driven 
from all their posts upon the plain in this directiozL Im- 
portant successes were also gained in other quarters, A 
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piriyat Burday, about five hundred strong, was attacked BOOK II. 

b/Migor Bowen, with a squadron of cavalry and one hun- chap. ix. 

dred light in&ntry, and three hundred of the number were 

ifaun. A like party was destroyed at Jiva-gerhi by Lieu- ^^^^* 
tenint Cruickshankfl^ with a detachment of one hundred 
lod eighty infantry, fifty of the 7th Bengal cavalry, and 
ta^ty Bohilla horse. A vigorous effort by Chain Sah, at 
tbe head of two thousand Qonds and Mahrattas, to gain 
poBsession of Chauragerh, was checked by the gallantry 
of a native officer and thirty men, its slender garrison, 
until the arrival of a detachment under Lieutenants 
Aundon and Bacon ; when the Gonds were defeated and 
driven off with heavy loss. By the end of September, 
operations began to spread into the bills. Captain Newton, 
inth the 2nd battalion of the 12 th Bengal infantry, a 
oompany of the 1st battalion of the 23rd, and a squadron 
of the 7th native cavalry, marching from Baitul, followed 
tiie flying Gonds to their villages, burnt many of them, 
and captured or killed their defenders. Several of the 
ddefe fell; among whom was one who had headed the 
party which put to death the Sipahis at Shahpur. The 
liDagers at several places had abo been engaged in the 
lotion with Captain Sparkes, as appeared from the dresses, 
•rma^ and accoutrements, of the 10th infantry, which were 
iDimd in their huts, and their comrades exulted in the 
vengeance which they had inflicted, and the trophies which 
ihey had recovered. 

With the commencement of 1819, the system of de- 
tached and desultory war was discontinued, and was 
moceeded by a concerted plan for an attack upon the 
head-quarters of Apa Saheb. With this view the de- 
tachments were, for the most part, called in. A concen- 
trated portion of the Nagpur subsidiary force marched 
from Nagpur to Multai. Colonel Adams, with his main 
body moved from Hosainabad upon Pachmari, and Major 
(Xfirien, from Jabalpur, upon Harai. Brigadier-General 
Doveton advanced from the south-west, to cover the road 
to Jilpi-amner, a fortified town, of which the siege detained 
him several days. Major O'Brien, on his march, fell in with 
Chain Sah, defeated and took him prisoner. Parties from 
the Nagpur and Hosainabad divisions penetrated into 
every recess of the hills^ and Colonel Adams arrived at 
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BOOK IT. Fachmari in the middle of February. Ap* Saheb was at 

CHAP. DC. longer there. 

— — ^ Eeduced to great distress for supplies^ by the Tigilanoi 
1819. of the British detachments, skirting the bases of the hi]]% 
and cutting off all communication with the adjacent 
country, and foreseeing the adoption of dedsiYe move* 
ments as soon as they should become practicable^ Ag% 
Saheb determined to look to some other quarter for an 
asylum. In this design he was encouraged by the Pindaii 
Cheetoo, who, after loitering along the southern limits of 
Bhopal, made his way, in the beginning of August^ into 
the Mahadeo hills. Their knowledge of the friendly di^ 
position of Jeswant Bao Lar, the Kiladar of Asir^ieri^ 
induced them to expect a refuge in his fortress, aod 
thither, therefore, they resolved to direct their flight. Ob 
the 1st of February, Apa Saheb^ accompanied by Cheetoo^ 
and a few well-mounted horsemen, quitted the hills^ and 
passed through Burday, the officer commanding then 
having been misled by false reports of the Baja's intended 
route, and having marched to Shahpur, in the hope of in* 
tercepting him. On his arrival at Shahpur, he discovered 
the trick, and immediately countermarched and reaohad 
Burday in time to encounter and destroy a large body ol 
Arabs and Hindustanis, who attempted to follow the rocito 
which the Baja had succeeded in taking. The first par^ 
pursued their course to the west towards Asir, but n(^ 
with the same good fortune. News of Apa Saheb's fiigfat 
having been conveyed to Lieutenant-Colonel Pollock, ooio- 
manding at Jilpi-amner, he marched immediately to tha 
north, and arrived on the morning of the 4th of Febmaiy 
at Piplode, where he covered the two main roads to Anr- 
gerh. About two miles in his rear lay a third road, l^ 
the village of Yuva, and this was guaj*ded by a strong 
picquet of cavalry and infantry. Late in the evenings the 
Baja ^id his companions came imezpectedly upon the 
British post at Yuva. As soon as they perceived their 
error, they turned their horses' heads and dashed into a 
deep ravine, where, aided by the darkness of the nighi^ 
they escaped from the pursuit of the cavalry. A few wen 
taken ; and amongst the prisoners were several of the 
Sipahis, who had assisted Apa Saheb in his flight fron 
Captain Brown, and who suffered the penalty of their di^ 
loyalty : the rest effected their retreat to the neighbour- 
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hood of Aflir-gerli, where a temporary shelter was given to BOOK 11. 
the Baja. Jeswant Bao refused, however, to admit Chee- chap. ix. 

too tnd his followers ; and while they hovered about Asir 

they were attacked by Major Smith, who had been de- ^^^^' 
Wied by Sir John Malcolm to secure the passes north of 
iar-gerh. They fled under the walls of Asir, from which 
t'fire of matchlocks checked their pursuers, and afforded 
ihem an opportmiity to disperse. Whether his own fears 
or those of Jeswant Bao abridged the period of the Baja's 
tkj may be doubted, but after a few days, Apa Saheb 
npsired in the disguise of a religious mendicant to Bur- 
hnipur, where he was secreted for a short interval. Thence 
he made his way in the same disguise into Malwa, and 
l|i|iroached GwaUor ; but Sindhia was not inclined to risk 
the displeasure of the British Government in behalf of a 
Baja of Nagpur. He was obliged, therefore, to resume 
his travels, and found no rest until he reached the Punjab, 
idiere Banjit Sing gave him shelter and subsistence for a 
eetson. Upon the withdrawal of his countenance, Apa 
Saheb had recourse to a petty Baja, the Baja of Mundi, 
beycmd the first range of the Himalaya, and was suffered 
to remain there unmolested for several succeeding years. 
At a subsequent date he returned to Hindustan, and was 
protected by the Baja of Jodhpur, who was allowed to 
grant him an asylum, on condition of becoming responsi- 
ble for his safe custody and peaceable conduct. 

Hie companion of the ex-Baja of Nagpur, the Pindari 
Qheetoo, was still more unfortunate ; and, after surviving 
the desbruction or surrender of his former associates, was 
Geited to suffer a death not undeserving of commiseration, 
although not an imapt close to his wild and sanguinary 
life. After the dispersion of his followers under the walls 
of Asir-gerh, he fled, with his son, to the north, with the 
Intention of escaping into Malwa. Having crossed the 
Nerbudda at Plin-ghat, he sought to traverse the Vindhya 
mountains by the pass of Bagli, but finding it vigilantly 
guarded, he parted from his son, and turned off into a 
thicket near Kantapur, notoriously infested by tigers, to 
one of whom he fell a prey. His horse, wandering alone, 
wu caught by a party of Holkar's cavalry marching from 
Bftgli to Kantapur, and being recognised, search was made 
for the rider. On penetrating into the thicket, his sword, 

TOL.II. T 
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BOOK II. ftnd parts of his dress torn and stained with blood, wen* 
cBAp. nc found, and, finally, his head was discovered. These r^ 
mains were readily identified by seyeral of his foUowe* 



1819. who had been oaptured, and by his son, who, at the 
time, gave himself up to Sir John Malcolm. Such 
the end which the Pindari had hazarded rather thao flab* 
mit to a tranquil life^ shackled by the restraints of 
dependanoe. 

The attempt of Apa Saheb to take shelter in Ajut-pA^ 
had been anticipated by t)ie British Government^ a^ ia 
order to prevent its success, Sindhia had been requiradtv 
place the fort in the temporary occupation of a BritiA 
force. This arrangement had been proposed at the !)*• 
ginning of the war, and had been ostensibly aooeded t#; 
but as no emergency arose which rendered its fulfilmisk \ 
peculiarly expedient, and as it was probable that Sindhiil^ 
orders for the deUvery of the fort^ even if issued in 4 
spirit of sincerity, would be disregarded, and that it wooU 
be necessary to lay siege to Asir-gerh, to ensure its ooon* 
pation, it was judged advisable to refrain from insistiig 
upon the transfer of the fortress. Now, however, a ooi»- 
tingency had arisen which admitted of no longer hesitatioa. 
It was of the highest importance to exclude Apa Saheb 
from a stronghold, in the strength of which he mi^t fiii 
the means of renewing a protracted resistance, and icww 
mating the hopes of his partisans ; and it was acoordioglf 
resolved to dH upon Sindhia to execute the original 
stipulation. Dowlat Bao affected cheerful compliance^ and 
despatched orders to Jeswant Bao Lar to give up his fort 
to Sir John Malcolm, and repair to Qwalior. He foiloimd 
up his orders by sending officers to enforce obedienoe^ and 
declared himself prepared to unite his troops with thosa 
of the British in the siege, if the place was not promptly 
surrendered. Jeswant Bao pretended a like readiness to 
obey, but frivolous pleas were devised from day to day to 
defer his departure to Gwalior, until the contingenoy agaioflt 
which it was intended to provide, actually occurred, and 
Apa Saheb was admitted into Asir-gerh. It was obviooi 
that Jeswant Bao had no intention of resigning his fi)H» 
and that Sindhia either connived at his recusancy, or fM 
unable to enforce compliance with his orders. The redaff* 
tion of the place was necessary to vindicate the BdtiA 
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poirar, and to deprive an unavowed enemy of the means BOOR 1 1. 
of oaofling miaohief. Bj firing alao upon the British ohap. ix • 
tnMp9 when in pursuit of Cheetoo and the followers of .. 

ihe Nagput ^<S M ^^ tu9 by the reception of the R^ja 1619. 
Mmaelf, J eswant Rao had committed overfc acts of hostility, 
friiich it was impossible to leave without rebuke. Sir 
Jolm Blaloolm, therefore, and General Doveton were in-* 
■tnicied to employ the resouroes at their disposal in the 
nege of Aair-gerh. 

The fortress of Asir-gerh stood upon a detached rock, 
aiboat two miles from the end of one of the chief ranges 
tf the Satlq)ura hills, commanding one of the great passes 
from the Dekhin. It consisted of two forts, a lower and an 
vpger ; the former occupying the western extremity of the 
vodi^ opposite to the Petta, or walled town beneath it^ 
from which alone an ascent into the fortress was practic- 
able : on every other side the perpendicular scarp of the 
rook defied assault^ and the ascent from the town was 
•troDgly fortified. The approach from the lower to the 
Wffpor fbrt^ which crowned the summit of the rock, at an 
cle?ation of seven himdred and fifty feet above the plain, 
«M by steep flights of stone steps, which led in succession 
timragh five gateways of solid masonry. There were some 
hnaohes in the face of the rock, especially on the north 
and eaat^ but the chasms had been built up with substantial 
vtlla. The top of the rock was surmounted by thick and 
lofty ramparts, and by large cavaliers carrying guns of 
immense calibre.^ The country on the north and south 
ades was generally level, but on the east and west was 
inieiBeoted by deep ravines, and crossed by ranges of hills, 
eonneoted with the Sathpura range. 

Brigadier-Qeneral Doveton, having been reinforced with 
troops and ordnance from Kandesh and Hosainabad,^ ad- 
vaaoed to the vicinity of Asir late in February, while Sir 
John Malcolm moved close to the fortress with the forces 
whioh he had collected at Mhow,' and with which he had 

I One of tiicm, an iron gun cairying a ball of three hnndred and eight]r- 
fttf yonnds, waa believed by the natires capable of lodging a shot at Burhan* 
pnr, fbnrteen miles distant.— Lake. 

s Hlfl Ibroe consisted of one troop of European Horse Artillery, three regi- 
■anta, the 6th Bengal, and 2nd and 7th ^ladras N.C., the Madras Earopean 
ngiment, the 15tli regiment Bengal N.I., 1st batt 7th, 1st batt. 12th, 2nd 
tett. ISth, Snd bcrtt. 14th, Snd batt 17th Madras N. I., and details of Bengal 
ad Kadraa Pioneers, with an extensive battering train. 

s Theae were details of European Horse Artillery, camel howitzer battery, 
Sad regiment Madras N.G., 2nd batt, 6tb, and Ist batt. i4th Madras N.C., Ist 
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BOOK II been employed in settling some disturbed districts on the 
CHAP. IX, Quzerat frontier, in the beginning of the year. Ab soon 
as it was obvious, that compulsory means alone would ob- 
tain possession of Asirgerh, General Doveton's division 
took up its ground on the south of the fort^ while that of 
Sir John Malcolm was posted on the north. On the 18th 
of March, operations were commenced by the advance of 
a column from either division upon the Petta, which ww 
carried with little loss, the enemy retreating into tho 
lower fort. Posts were established and batteries con- 
structed in the Petta, and a spirited sally of the enemy od 
the 20th having been repulsed, although with the loss of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer of the Royal Scots, a practicaUa 
breach was made by the 21st, and the garrison retreated 
to the upper fort ; but the explosion of a powder magazine 
attached to one of the batteries, emboldened them to re- 
turn and resume the fire from the lower fort. It was soon 
silenced by the fire of the batteries. The charge of the 
Petta, and the prosecution of the siege on that side were 
made over to Sir John Malcolm, while General Doveton, 
with the principal part of the heavy ordnance, moved to 
the east front, as most favourable for the attack of the 
upper fort. By the 29th, both divisions were in full opera- 
tion, and on the 30th preparations were made for stormiog 
the lower fort, when it was finally abandoned by the garnsdi 
and occupied by the assailants. On the eastern front the 
progress was necessarily slower, but by the 7th of April 
the defences were in so ruinous a condition, that Jeswaat 
Rao despaired of the result^ and after a conference with 
the British Generals consented to unconditional surrender. 
The garrison, composed chiefly of Arabs and Baludui^ 
marched out accordingly on the 29th ; they were allowed 
to retain their shields and daggers and all private proper^, 
and were promised a conveyance to their native countiy. 
The loss of the garrison was less severe than that of tho 
besiegers : the former having been sheltered by the natuiv 
of the ground. The latter had one officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frazer, killed, and eleven wounded ; the whole d 



Grenadier regiment Bombay N. I., and 1st of the 8th ditto, with 

They were Joined by two battalions Bengal N.I., Snd batt. Ist, and Sod Wt 

13th, with artillery and heavy guns firom Sagar. 
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tiie killed and wounded amounted to three hundred and BOOK II. 
thirteen. The reduction of a fortress of such high repute chap. ix. 
in native estimation as Asirgerh in so short a time, con- ' 
firmed the impression which the success of the British ^^'^' 
arms had inspired throughout the campaign of the futility 
of opposition. 

The capture of Asirgerh disclosed indisputable proofe 
of the insincerity of Dowlat Hao Sindhia ; of his having 
Mnctioned the contumacy of the Eiladar, and of his hav- 
ing contemplated affording shelter and succour to Baji Rao. 
A box of papers was seized containing letters, not only 
from the Peshwa and Apa Saheb, but others in Sindhia's 
mm hand-writing, as was acknowledged subsequently by 
his ministers and himself, in which he directed that the 
;. ftart should not be given over to the English, and that 
whatever orders might be received from the Peshwa they 
thould be obeyed. As a punishment for this double deal- 
ings it was determined to retain possession of Asirgerh 
* tod the district dependent -upon it, and to communicate 
t to Dowlat Rao the grounds of its detention. No further 
^' noiioe was deemed necessary, as the objects of the war 
ML been accomplished, and allowance was made for the 
paxdonable prepossession of the Mahratta chief in favour 
ifihaa paramoimt lord. Dowlat Rao admitted the authen- 
ticity of the documents, but declared that they were in- 
tonded only to make it appear that he wished to do 
something for the Peshwa's service, and that the tenor of 
haj orders he might have sent was immaterial, as he knew 
vdl that Jeswant Rao wotdd obey none but such as should 
fce consistent with his own designs. He even admitted 
HbtA he had written to Baji Rao to invite him to Gwalior, 
heetttise he believed that his coming there was impossible. 
As aa apology for this double duplicity, he merely pleaded 
in the figurative language which he frequently employed 
tet it was natural for a man seeing a friend struggling in 
fte water and crying for help, to stretch out his hands 
tofwards him, and to speak words of comfort, although he 
knew that he could give him no assistance. He was, 
however, evidently apprehensive of the consequences of 
I bis conduct, until time convinced him of the sincerity of 
[ Ihe purposed forbearance of the British Goveiiiment. 

The capture of Asirgerh terminated the military move- 
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BOOK II. ments of the British armies, and moat of the troopB 

CHAP. IX returned to their stations in time of peaoe^ having throng 

' out this supplementary campaign, as well as in the earlier 

1819. progress of the war, distinguished themselyes, as mudi 

by their cheerful endurance of hardship and priratian, and 

of the labours which they had undergone^ as by their 

steadiness and intrepidity in action. 

We are now prepared to consider the results oi the past 
transactions, as they affected the British Gk>venuEheQi^ and 
the Native powers of India. 

The acquisition of additional territory formed no pari of 
the original objects for which the Marquis of Hastily 
took the held. The districts from which the PindariB 
were expelled were restored to the princes by whom they 
had been granted, or from whom they had beea usurped; 
and not a rood of land would have been annexed to tiie 
British possessions, had not the violence and treacheiy oi 
the Mahratta chiefs exposed them to the loss of their 
dominions. It was evident that B%|i Bao oonjsidered hinh 
self too deeply wronged ever to forgive, and no laniencgr 
towards him could appeaae his resentment. His deposal 
was necessary for the preservation of public tranquUlify, 
and for the security of the British power \ and it^ there- 
fore, became a question to whom his extensive authori^ 
should be intrusted. He had no children, and no here* 
ditary claims were involved in his downfJEilL To hai9 
elevated the B%ja of Satara in his place, would have hem 
to invest a doubtful ally with the means of becoming a 
formidable enemy, and would have been a boon exoeedbig 
his reasonable expectations. It was doubted by t^ 
Governor-General whether the grant of a liberal Ji^ 
would not have been an adequate provision for him, ud 
the substitution of a principality, as recommended by the 
Besident on political considerations, was coupled witi^ the 
condition of a subordinate rule over a ciroumscribed teirH 
tory . ^ The country set apart for the Baja, was bounded by 

I ** Tour Excellency's instructions left me the choice of giving him a Jwg*^ 
9r small sorereignty, and I was inclined to adopt tbs latter plan, ibr rvkm 
reasons. At the time when I Iiad to decidOt the Mahrattas allowed ao dJaffoil- 

Son whatever to quit the Pe^hwa^s standard, and it appeared not improtMbta 
lat the dread of the complete extinction of their uatimial independeiiM. ad 
still more, that of the entire lo6s of their means of subsistence, fkrom the mt 
of a government likely to employ them, would induce them to adhere to ftlfl 
Sao, th«t c<nad.MTer iMve been pni^VOQ^ It fff^oOQn frr ]|ti ponm^ic to- 
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the Nira on the north, the Krishoa and Wama on the BOOK IL 
south, the Qhata on the west, and the district of Pundeiv ohap. iz. 
par on the east ; and was oalculated to yield an annual ■' 
levenue of about thirteen lakhs of rupees.^ The remainder 1819* 
if the Peshwa's dominions, comprising an estimated area 
of fifty thousand square miles, and a population of four 
miUions^ was made an integral part of British India. 

The territory acquired by the British Gbvemment in 
tbo Dekhin, which had formerly acknowledged the auth<y« 
zity of the Peshwa, comprised the province of Kandesh on 
Aq north ; the country constituting that of the Mahrattaa 
tspeoially, comprising the districts of Ahmedabad and 
Foona^ above the Ghats, and the Konkan on the west of 
the Qhats ; and south of the Krishna, a portion of Ganara, 
liuch had been formerly subjugated by the Mahrattas, and 
m^ for the most part^ divided among a number of feudi^ 
iory. chieftains, or Jagirdars, most of whom, although 
dndining to act against the Peshwa, had either refrained 
from joining him, or had abandoned him at an eaorly 
period, and were, consequently, permitted to retain their 
hods on the same tenures on which they held them under 
ihe Peshwa. The Konkan was added to the Bombay Pre- 
yidBiicy ; ^e rest was placed imder the authority of a 
Qomioisaioner, assisted by five officers, including the 
pplitical agent with the Ei^a of Satara, who, under the 
jflfiignation of collectors, discharged the supreme revenue 
and judicial duties. The arrangements adopted for the 
administration of the Mahratta territories were based 
Vffoa the existing institutions, and which, when weeded 
from some glaring defects, were considered to be most 
acceptable to the people, and best suited to the prevailing 
eoiidition of society. In the collection of the revenue, 
the chief principles laid down were to abolish the fGU*ming 
i^Biem, which had been carried to a ruinous extent under 
Bi^ Bao ; ' to levy the revenue according to the actual 

taPMt tn hk canM. It therefore seemed expedient to remove theae grounds ot 
^tavaSff Ify tibM eatablishmenft of a separate government." —Letter firom thQ 
SflBonrable MoimtBtuart £lphinstoQe to the QoTemor-Geneiml, Pari. Papers, 
tita ot Satara, Part I., p. 498. 

^In tiie seeond year the net rerenne amoonted to nearly fifteen lakbi. 
**Tnaty "ffiOk the Bf^ of Satara, 26th Sept. 1819. Papers. Adm. of tha 
MMqntoorHasttnft. 

> Tim olQea of Mamlatdar, oar Head OoUeetor of a district, was put up to 
among the Pesbwa'i attendants, who were encouraged to bid Uglu 
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book: ir. caltivation ; to make the assignmeDts light ; to impose no 
cffAP. IX. new taxes; and to abolish none, unless obvionslj ob- 
' noxious and unjust ; and above all, to make no innov** 

1819. tions. In the administration of civil law, Panchayats were 
had recourse to, while criminal cases were investigated bj 
the British functionaries in person: to them, also^ was 
entrusted the principal personal superintendence of the 
police. In their mixed duties, they were assisted by the 
native officers, combining similar powers. The system 
worked well ; for although vast numbers of disordei^ 
persons were thrown out of employment by the dispersian 
of the Peshwa's soldiery, the country sp^dily assumed a 
tranquil aspect, cultivation was extended, and trade re- 
vived ; and no attempt of any importance was made to 
re-establish a native government. The immediate ooDm- 
quence of the mal-administration of the revenue, as wdl 
as of the mischief caused by political and military evenb) 
was a considerable diminution of the revenue. The 
amount of this, at one time, under the Peshwa, had 
exceeded two crores of rupees, but the cessions demanded 
from him in June, 1817, and other circumstances, had re- 
duced it to one crore and ten lakhs, of which, not above 
fifty lakhs came into the treasury of the Peshwa. This 
sum it was expected to realize, and a surplus of thiiif 
lakhs was calculated on, but after the first twelve monthS) 
the revenue was found to amount to but seventy-six latin, 
while the charges and assignments, exclusive of the pen- 
sions to the Peshwa and his brother, extended to seventy- 
two, leaving, therefore, the new possessions a financial losi. 
This, however, was but a temporary disappointment^ and 



and sometimos disgraced if they showed a reluctance to enter on this loctrf 
speculation. Next year this operation was renewed, and the district wsift- 
nerally transferred to a higher bidder. The Mamlatdar had no. ttiM v 
inquii^t and no motive for forbearance; he let the district out to under fkroon 
who repeated the operation until it reached the Patel. Tf this ofOcer flunned tt 
own village, he became the absolute master of every one in it. If he leAued 
to farm it at the rate proposed, the case was perhaps worse, as the Ifjunlit' 
dar*s own ofHoers undertook to levy the sum with less knowledge and meftf* 
In either case, the actual state of the cultivation was little regarded; a mtf^ 
means of payment, not the land he occupied, was the scale by which be «m 
assessed. No moderation was shown in levying the sum fixed, and tmrj 
pretext for flue and forfeiture, every means of rigour and conflscatioD vcn 
employed to squeeze the utmost out of the people before the time when tto 
Mamlatdar was to give up his charge.— Elphinstone, Report of the lei i i t B ri^ 
conquered from the Peshwa, Calcutta, 1824 ; also Selections firom the BMOiih 
iv. 139. 
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^e improvement of the country, with the diminution BOOK II 
of the expenses, rendered the acquisitions in the Dekhin chap. ix. 

as valuable in a financial as they were in a political point 

of view. ^®^^- 

By the treaty with Holkar, the districts in Kandesh and 
the Sathpura hills, as well as those in the Dekhin, which 
were intermixed with the territories of the Peshwa and 
Nifiun, were ceded to the British. They were not of great 
extent or value, but derived consideration from the manner 
in which they were scattered among territories subject to 
o&er princes, involving the inconvenient proximity of 
diflferent independent jurisdictions. The conflict of claims 
■rising out of such juxtaposition, was congenial to Mahratta 
policy, which hoped, from such collision, some contingent 
advantage. Such objects were of course foreign to the 
BjBtem now adopted ; and, although some indulgence was 
diown iQ regard to places recommended by peculiar con- 
■iderations, the districts of Holkar, ^ in the Dekhin, were 
amalgamated with those in their vicinity. 
- In the engagements concluded with Sindhia, no terri- 
torial cession was originally contemplated ; but those 
dkibricts which had belonged to the Peshwa, and had de- 
volved on the British, either by cession or conquest, and 
wMch had been usurped by Sindhia or his officers, in 
Malwa^ were reclaimed : the restoration of all usurpations 
firam princes imder British protection was also insisted on. 
It was further foimd desirable to require various exchanges 
of territory between Sindhia and the British government 
mnA its allies, for the purpose of establishing a more com- 
pact and better defined boundary. In this manner, several 
districts on the confines of Bhopal and Bundelkhand were 
annexed to them, and Ajmir was transferred to British 
aathority. The possession of this province was recom- 
mended by political considerations, as its centrical position 
afforded ready communication with the Eajput states, and 
held in check the western confines of Sindhia's dominions, 
and the newly created principality of Amir Khan. Its 

1 Tbe right of Holkar, as Des-makh or head of a district, to villages, or 
parte of Tillages, or to certain payments or perquisites, presents a chanus 
{ntefcfte pictore of the intricate and incompatible arrangements common 
voder fbe Mahratta system. A statement of his claims is therefore given in 
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BOOK n. financial Talue was inconsiderabk^ ^ and its eey w a iUft tiai 

CHAP. IX. was no loss to Dowlat Rao^ as the whole revenue bad be«i 

— appropriated by his offieer, Bapa Sindhia» by vhom it had 

^1^ been held for some time past. Upon the whole, Sindhja 

was a gainer by these exchanges,' althougb hia duplicity 

and treachery iUrdeaerved such flftyaur. 

The acquisitions next in extent and importance to 
those made from the Peshwa were derived firom the t9F» 
ritories of the B^ja of Nagpur. They comprised the 
eastern portion of the valley of the Nerbuddai on etthtr 
bank of the river, extending north and east to the distnok 
of S&gar, which, as we have seen, had been also taken poch 
session of by the British, and to the borders of Bundak 
khand ; and on the west and south to the confines d 
Berar. In the latter province were ceded Qawilgarh and 
Namala, with Akote and the contiguous districts. Hm 
government of the B%ja's reserved territories was» as baa 
been noticed, exercised, with the entire concurrence t^tibi 
young Princess nearest relatives and of the Begent Bai^by 
the British Besident, assisted by British officers as SIlp9^ 
intendents of the main division of the Principality, to 
whom the collection of the revenue, and maintenanoe d 
public order were entrusted, and who were instructed to 
preserve the native system and establishments unohanga^ 
except in the correction of gross and palpable abuaeii 
Under this system, the principality of Nagpur pnh 
greasively improved in resources and prosperity until its 
final restoration to the Baja.' The territories aepaistad 
from it were placed \mder the direct authority of tin 
Government of Bengal Sambhalpur, and the wild oounti; 
spreading to Bengal and Orissa, hitherto dependent upon 
Nagpur, were likewise ceded, and a line of communicaiioB 
from Bengal to the Mahratta territories on the west^ ¥H 
thus completed.^ The management of the district of S&gtf 

^ In the first year of its occupation the rerenue was less than a lakh «id ft 
half of rupees. Four years afterwards it exceeded four lakha. Tha popdk 
tion was also quadrupled. — MS. Records. 

3 The revenue of the territory ceded by Sindhia was estimated at six IskH 
those made to him at nearly seven. — MS. Records. 

* Report on the territories of the Raja of Nagpur, by Richaid Jenkins, Elf* 
]^nted in Calcutta, 1827. 

^ These cessions were demanded in the conditional agreemeat enteied iiM 
with Apa Saheb, 6th January, 1818, but the agreement waa annulled tf ki 
fliffht, and was not finally renewed until December, 1888, when the S^jt it> 
tabled his majority. In the mean time the administration of the whole Mff 
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nited to that of Bundelkhand The Nerbudda vailley BOOK IL 
ibjecied to the authority of a civil Commiasioaer, ohap. ix. 

administration was based upon the same principles '■ 

ad been adopted in the Poona territory, and who l^ld. 
ned in his own person the chief revenue and judicial, 
1 as political, functions ; having under him several 
mtSf entrusted with similar powers, but subject to 
iperintendence of the Commissioner. The assesch 
of the revenue, the distribution of civil justice, and 
^ulations of the police, were founded upon the insti*- 
s and usages of the people, but modified by the 
of the British regulations. Subsequently S%ar was 
i to the Nerbudda territories ; but the character of 
ministration long remained unaltered. The moun- 
>untries to the eastward were governed by an agent^ 
3bUy deputed for the purpose : and with some other 
lendes of Nagpur, which, although not alienated, 
oanaged by British officers for some years after the 

exercise of authority, were generally under the 
1 of the resident of Nagpur. The revenues of the 
IS from Nagpur were intended to provide funds for 
Tment of the seven and a half lakhs, the cost of the 
iary force, and to be a compensation for the contin- 
3rce which the Raja was bound to maintain, tha 
te of which was estimated at nine and a half. The 
ie of the ceded territory approached nearly to this 
t, realising, after some years' occupation, inclusively 
idwana, about sixteen and a half lakhs of rupees^ 
from a population of one million, three hundred and 
thousand persons. Conjointly with S4gar, the in- 
of British subjects in this quarter might be called 
illions, paying a revenue of two millions and a half 
ees.' 

nds of the Resident, the terms of the agreement had been acted on 
territoriee occapied.~See Treaty with the Uaja, Idth. December, 
m. House of Commons, 1832, Am>. Pol. 620. The whole area of 
I territory was estimated at 70,000 square miles.-^Jenkins's Beport 
ir. 

following are the returns of 1827, when the Sagar and Nerbudda 
8 were uiited under one agency, and divided into three principal dia* 
!. 1. Jabalpur, dtc. ; 2. Uosainabad, &c. ; 3. Sagar: 

NERBUDDA. 
JABALPUa. HOSAINABAn. 8AOAS. TOTAL. 

W . . 7,50,000 8,85.000 9,81.000 26,16,000 

tion . 7,20,000 6,25,000 5,60,000 19,05,000 

reaaes of the Nerbudda districts are stated by Mr. Frinsep aa haying 
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BOOK II. Although not immediate amiexations to the British 
CHAP. IX. territories, yet as arising out of the war, we may notice 

the new arrangements made with the Nizam and the 

^^^^' Gaekwar. As usual, districts subject to the Mahratt* 
princes, especially to the Raja of Nagpur and the Peshwai 
were intermixed inconveniently with the dominions of 
Hyderabad. Such of these as had fallen to the British, it 
was proposed to exchange for territories belonging to the 
Nizam, situated beyond his general frontier, giving him 
the advantage, as a recompense for the services of huj 
subsidiary force, and his other contingents during the wai; 
The adjustment was delayed, through the difficulty of 
obtaining an accurate vfduation of the districts to he 
exchanged, and by the reluctance of the Nizam's ministenf 
to admit the validity of any of the Peshwa's daima^ to 
which the British government had succeeded. A treaty 
was at last concluded in 1822, by which the Nizam was 
released from all claims and demand on account of the 
late Peshwa, and received territories belonging to thii 
P . prince and the ilaja of Nagpur and Holkar, yielding a 
l\" revenue of ten lakhs of rupees a year ; in return fen 

which he relinquished his lands between the Sena and 
Tumbhadra rivers, and his rights and possessions witlun 
the district of Ahmednagar, the whole being estimated at 
little more than four lakhs. He also engaged to give up a 
small tract to the Raja of Nagpur, and to continue tiift 
payments made by the Peshwa to certain of his dependants 
leviable from the revenues of the territory transferred to 
the Nizam.* 

As great advantages were secured to the Gaekwar by the 
treaty with the Peshwa, in June 1816, in which the claims 
of the latter for tribute, and for his share of the farm of 
Ahmedabad, were abandoned;* and as the opportunity 



been in 1818-19, fonrteen and a half lakhs; in 1819-20, twenty-one Iikbii 
and as having averaged twenty-three lakhs (say jC23O,0OO), daring the tbne 
following years. The Sagar revenue rose in the same time fk*om eight to notf^ 
eleven lakhs, forming a total of thirty-four lakhs ; but the first assessmeDti <■ 
the land were too high, and the dinimution made, with the gradual lecorttT. 
from temporary depression, left them at the period here referred to, I8SM^ 
as stated, twenty-six lakhs. 

' Treaty with the Nizam, 12th December, 1822. — Treaties with N»ti*e 
Princes, printed by order of Parliament, 1825. 

2 The annual gain to the Gaekwar was estimated at something more tbiA 
twenty-two and a half lakhs of rupees (£222,500), viz : 
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708 considered favourable for imposing an additional BOOK II. 
orden upon the finances of Guzerat, in the shape of an chap. ix. 
ogmented subsidy, that Prince was, therefore, required ■ 

) increase the subsidiary force, by a battalion of infantry, 1819. 
id two regiments of cavalry, and to provide the requisite 
inds. It was at first proposed that they should be sup- 
ied by the transfer of Kattiwar, but as this was objected 
\ by the court of Baroda, it was finally arranged that the 
aekwar should cede aU the benefit which he had obtained 
om the perpetual farm of the Peshwa's territories subject 
) the city of Ahmedabad, in perpetuity to his allies. 
>zne exchanges of territory were at the same time 
fected.' 

These were the principal territorial additions which 
ere the results of the war, and which brought with them 
valuable accession of revenue and population. They 
ere still more important in a pohtical respect. Besides 
le actual extension of territory, they opened the whole of 
idia to British access. Malwa, Bajputana, and a great part 
r the Dekhin had been almost closed against the British 
sfbre the war, and the armies by which they were tra- 
Borsed beheld countries previously unknown. The do- 
iixiions of the Mahratta chiefs interposed an extensive 
at compact barrier, separating the three Presidencies of 
ioDgal, Madras, and Bombay, from each other, and from 
le principalities of Bajputana. This barrier was now 
roken down, and the intervening country pierced in every 
irection by British districts and dependencies, which 
oabled the Qovernment at once to exert its influence or 
mploy its power, whenever either might be required for 



Tribute relinqnished .... - 11,50,000 

Akmedabad form ..... g,7s,000 
Interest of a loan raised to pay off part of the debt to 

tbePeshwa- ..... i, 00,000 

Rapees 22,25,000 
TheaTerage revenue of Guzerat for the three years, 1813-16, had amounted 
» 71,90,000 rupees, and the expenses to 62,70,000 rupees, leaving a surplus of 
bore eight lakhs per year. The debt to the Company had been liquidated, 
id tt was expected that all other encumbrances would be discharged in two 
^nr» more. — Letter from Bombay, August, 1817. These expectations were 
isqypointed, as we shall hereafter have occasion to observe. 
^ Supplement to the Defensive Treaty with the Gaekwar, 6th November, 
117, ratifled by the Go vemor> General, 12th March, 1818, also additional 
rtkde modifying exchanges and fixing the value of Ahmedabad at 12,61,969 
Bpeet, GUi Kovember, 1818. 
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BOOK n. its own benefit, or the general welfetre. Hie termination 

CBAp. re of hostilities was coincident with the eBtablishment of 

" the political supremacy of the British government over 

1819. every native state ; and although some short time elapMd 

before this supremacy was f\illy recognised, or its good 

effects were universally ezperiencedi the delay was l»cri* 

bable more to the reluctance of the Government to take 

advantage of its position, than to the disinclination of tbt 

native Princes to submit to, or their ability to resist jH 

dictation. The progress made in the establishment of 

the paramount influence of the Qovemment of lodil 

during the first few years subsequent to the war, we aliil 

now proceed to trace. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Settlement of Central India. — Territories of Sblkar,*^ 

Improvement in Population and Revenue. -^ Ckdmi ^ 

the State. — Of its Dependants. — Adjusted by Briiid 

Interference. — Rival Pretenders to the Throne. — jSbp* 

pressed. — Settlement of Dhar and Dewas. — Retatisltl 

vjith Sindhia. — Services of the Contingent. — His /VfUM* 

dal DijjumUies. — Engagements with BhopaL^^IioMr 

nagar restored to Vie Nawah.^^ Death of Natar M> 

hammed. — Killed by Accident. — Bis Widow Regest*^ 

Principality prospers. — Rajput Princes — Secondary tad 

Principal. — Topographical Situation of the formsr."' 

JSngagement with Banswdra. — Dungerpur. — Pertabgvk 

— Sirohi and Krishnagar — With Bundi and withKokk 

^Peculiarity of the Treaty with the loiter. — Its Incoir 

veniences. — Death of the Raja. — Aversion of Eeuri 

Singy his Successor, to the Hereditary ^Minister. — Qvarrdt 

with Zalim Sing. — Raises Troops. -^ Action of Maih 

grole. — Kesari Sing restored under Restrictions. — DsaJik 

of Zalim Sing. — His Son succeeds as Minister,-^ Can' 

tinued Aversion of the Raja. — Treaty with the Rana iff 

Udaypur. — Alienated and usurped Lamds recovered aid 

restored to him. — Country improved. — Treaty wA 

Jaypur. — Delay — Finally concluded. — InterfemM 

necessary. — Death of the Raja. — Disputed Sitcoemak 

Birth of a Posthumous Son. — Bhyri Sid made MiniM&^ 
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SBTTUMEST OF HOLKAB's TERRITORIES. 887 

--^Rmident appaint^d.-^ Supports the Minister.-^ Treaty BOOK IL 

wi^ Jodhpwr. '-^ JStcUe of Partiee. — Man Sing rentmee obap. ix. 

the O^^er n immL-^ PiUe his Adversaries to death,—' — — - 

(knMnf prospers, — Treahf with Bhikaner. — Suppression ^^^^ 
of Insitrreetion among the Bhattis, — Treaty with Jesal^ 
mer, -— International TremquMity assured, — Internal 
Tranquillity imperfectly maintained. 

A fTER all the alieratioDS and exchanges which remo* 
^ delled the political nabdivisions of Malwa, a consideiv 
4Ue portion of this extensive and valuable province con- 
tinned to be subject to the Mahrattas. The share of 
iCulhar Bao Holkar had been much diminished by the 
leparation of the districts assigned to the independent 
ule of the military adventmrers. Amir Khan and Ghafur 
□laoy and by the cessions made, under the treaty of Man- 
laleswar, to Kota, Bundi, and the British Government 
Phere still remained, however, territory of some extent in 
lie aouth-west of Malwa» surrounding the capital, Indore ; 
ome relaxation was admitted in regard to the tributes 
boe from various subordinate Bajput chiefs : and several 
i Holkar's villages, in the Dekhin, were also restored to 
dm. The Raja^ Mulhar Bao Holkar, was a boy, but the 
dministration was in able hands ; and Tantia Jdg, with 
he advioe and support of Sir John Malcolm, soon raised 
he state to a d^;ree of prosperity which it had not expe- 
ienced when of less oircimiscribed extent. Hundreds of 
■jllft gan^ which had been left desolate, were re-peopled, and 
he peasantry, in following the plough, laid aside the spear 
nd shield which they had been formerly obliged to bear 
or their defence during their agricultural labours. The 
nercenaiy troops were greatly reduced, and the expenses 
f the court economically regulated. In the course of a 
QftTy the revenue was raised £rom a nominal amount of 
Mir lakhs of rupees — the whole of which had been for- 
oerly anticipated by assignments in favour of military 
oanuiders — to fourteen lakhs; and continuing to im- 
NTOve during the life of the minister, amounted at his 
loath, in 1826, to thirty-five lakhs of rupees. 

The principal objects that required British interference, 
rare the claims advanced by the state upon its tributaries, 
lad those made upon it by a particular class of its 
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BOOK II. dependants. At the time of the conquest of Malwa by tbe 
CHAP. IX. Mahrattas, they either expelled from their possessiooa j 

the Rajput chiefs, among whom the country was divided, J 

1819. or, when those chiefs were too powerful, were satisfied to 
require from them an acknowledgment of allegiance, and 
payment of an annual tribute. The weaker Bajas, who 
were despoiled of their patrimonies, fled to the hills and 
forests, and, collecting armed followers, ravaged the dia- 
tricts of which they had been dispossessed. Unable to 
arrest their predatory incursions by force, the Mahratiia 
rulers submitted to purchase their forbearance, and granted 
them fixed assignments on every village within their 
reach, on condition that they desisted from plunder. The 
assignments were, in general, of small amount, but they 
were irregularly paid, and still more irregularly levied, and 
afforded a constant excuse for rapine and disorder. The 
number of claimants of this order, termed Grasias, from 
the nature of their demands,^ was considerable. The mors 
powerful Kajas were much fewer, but there were several 
tributary to Holkar, or Sindhia, or to both. In the gene- 
ral anarchy which had prevailed, their lands had been laid 
waste, and their means of discharging their tributes had 
been greatly reduced. But the means of enforcing pay- 
ment had been equally enfeebled, and long arrears had 
been suffered to accumulate, the liquidation of which was 
a fruitful subject of contention between them and their 
superior lords. By the intervention of the British funo» 
tionaries, both descriptions of claims were adjusted. Tbn 
assignments of the Grasias were commuted for fixed pay? 
ments by the public treasury, and arrangements were en* 
tered into for the gradual discharge of the arrears, andtha 
regular payment of the stipulated tribute of the dependent 
Bajas. In this manner the states of Jabua and Narsing- 
gerh, dependencies of Holkar, and those of Amjira, Batlaoiy 
Silana, Sitamow, and others tributary to Sindhia, wars 
made to contribute to the resources of the paramount 
power, while protected against its extortion by the inte^ 
position of the British Besidents. 

Little else occurred seiiously to disturb the peaceable 
settlement of the Holkar state, although attempts wen 

1 They were so termed from Ords^ a mouthftil, or as much as may be pat 
into the month at once. 
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!e to dispute the title, and even the identity of the BOOK IL 
^ Baja. The former had a claimant, with a preferable chap. z. 
\, in the person of Hari Rao Holkar, the son of Etoji, — ^— 
dder brother of Mulhar Rao, who was put to death by ^319. 
'eshwa. The young man showed little inclination to 
ite the pretensions of his cousin, but he was detained 
sy confinement by the prudence of the minister. The 
npt to contest tiie Raja's personal identity was at- 
3d with more trouble. It was asserted that the young 
had fled alone from Mahidpur, and concealed himself 
unfrequented part of the country so effectually that 
»iild not be found. As, however, the British refused 
eat with any authority except the Raja, Tantia Jdg 
provided for the occasion the supposititious prince 
now bore the title. The story was well supported, 
the appearance and deportment of the Pretender, 
it so much the air of probability, that several old 
nts of the &mily believed its authenticity. There 
no difficulty in collecting troops — ^many of the dis- 
xL soldiers of Holkar*s armies were wandering about 
eighourhood, and were ready to join any cause which 
out the promise of free quarters and unrestricted 
e. Active measures were, however, promptly adopted, 
he insurrection was suppressed before it had attained 
rity. Krishna, the pretended Mulhar Rao, was cap- 
, and proved to be the adopted son of a member of 
unily, of the age of the Raja, and not unlike him in 
D. After a short confinement, he was set at liberty 
t likely to be again formidable. With the exception 
e occasional disturbances created by refractory de- 
mtSy the affairs of the Holkar state continued for 
bI years to prosper, under the able administration of 
a J6g, and the support and advice of Mr. Wellesley, 
;(e8ident. 

»t of the territories of Holkar, extending towards 
rob, are situated the two small states of Dhar and 
s, the governments of kindred chiefs. Their au- 
ra were Rajputs of the Powar tribe, but they had 
lied at an early period to the south, and had become 
■alised as Mahrattas. Included among the Peshwa's 
rs^ they obtained assignments of land and tributes in 
a upon the Mahratta conquest ; and, although their 

L.IL U 
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BOOK II. possessions had been reduced to extreme insignificance \)jf 
CHAP. X. dissensions among themselves, and the encroachments i 
Sindhia, Holkar, and the other more powerful Mahrattt 
leaders, they still retained a portion of their patrimooj, 
and a place among the Mahratta princes of Malwa. Upot 
the advance of the British armies, they applied to 1^ 
taken under protection, and, as part of the plan of e!kfA 
ing a settlement of Midwa, the application was, after 8<RV 
investigation, complied with. Allegiance, with milii 
service on the one hand, and protection on the other, 
the main conditions of the contracts.^ Dhar ceded to 
British government its claims of tribute on the Bsj 
principalities of Banswai*a and Dungerpur, and as » 
for a pecuniary loan, the province of Bairsia for five y 
This district was eventuiJly restored to Dhar. 

The relations established with Sindhia have been 
noticed. They continued imaltered, and Dowlat 
seems to have learned to rely upon the friendly dispoei 
of the British authorities, with some degree of confii 
although unable to divest himself wholly of suspicion 
its ultimate designs against him. In his own Ian; 
although it might be possible for a man to become 
with a tiger, and enter his cell without the fear of i 
destruction, yet it would be difl&cult to remove all ap;^-- 
hension from his mind that he might at last become w 
prey of the animal. The anticipation has not been falsififldL 
although its verification was deferred. The actual condodr 
of his allies was, however, calculated to confii*m his 19^ 
liance. The contingent, under British officers, performef 
services for Sindhia, which his other troops, perpetually in 
a state of mutiny and disorder, were unable to efiect ; rth^ 
covered for him the province of Gurra Kota, from ^dr 
his officers had been expelled ; and reduced to submisBioii 
the chiefs Ajit Sing and Dhaukal Sing, who had succeeded" 
to the rights and resolution of Jaysing of Raghogailii^ 
The latter of these chiefs repeatedly foiled all attempts tf 
prevent his incursions into the settled territories, and dfr- 
feated the detachments sent against him. He was tt^ 
length taken by Captain Blacker, with part of the contanC 
gent, when a compromise was efiected, by which tli»' 

' Treaty with the Raja of Dewas, 12th December, 1818, and with the l||l 
of Dhar, 10th January. 1819. 
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iwari chiefs recovered the town of Raghugerh, and BOOK II. 
illowed pensions, in commutation of their other chap. x. 
L The contingent was effective also in enforcing — — — 
ia's authority in a domestic quarrel. Patankar, the l®!^* 
lor of his districts in Guzerat^ having withdrawn 
iourt, and carried with him his son, who had been 
hed to the Raja's daughter, the recovery of the 
room, as well as the preservation of his dependen- 
ere objects, for the realisation of which, the contin- 
raa successfully employed. Sindhia had recourse 
> the British government for assistance under the 
ary difficulties by which he was constantly embar- 
His own habits of life, and the expense of an 
rabble, useless in the altered condition of India, and 
;inies as formidable to those in whose service they 
unlisted as to their enemies, occasioned a surplus 
liture, which left the prince at the mercy of the 
8 and money-lenders of his court, and perpetuated 
Lsmanagement of his territory, by the practice of 
nt of loans through assignments on the revenue, 
indhia preferred a struggle with his difficulties to a 
ktion of his independence ; and, although he pro- 
indifference as to what might become of his country 
is death, he steadily persisted in declining to con- 
jiy subsidiary alliance. 

tneral agreement, stipulating for the co-operation of 
siwab of Bhopal with the British divisions in the 
f Malwa contiguous to the principality, had been 
d into at the commencement of the campaign. A 
compact was not executed until the principal 
of the war had occurred. A treaty was then con- 
, in which the Nawab acknowledged the supremacy 
British Government, and received the assurance of 
taction. No tribute was imposed, but the Nawab 
to furnish a contingent force of six hundred horse, 
e thousand foot, whenever required ; and to assist, 
I of necessity, with all his troops. In requital of 
vices against the Pindaris, a valuable accession of 
py was granted to him from the possessions of the 
ir Kar, which had devolved upon the British ; and, 
bsequent date, the fort of Islamnagar, obtained by 
ge from Sindhia, was restored to Bhopal. This was 
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BOOK n. peculiarly grateful to the Kawab and his Mohamine 
CHAP. X. subjects, as it was the first strong place acquired hj I 
■■ Mohammed, the founder of the family, and was made 

1817. capital It had been taken by Sindhia's predeoesscn 
treachery, and the strength of the fortress rendered 
recovery by force hopeless. It was situated within a si 
distance of Bhopal, and its occupation by a Mahratta i 
risen was a perpetual insult and annoyance. Its rest 
tion was, therefore, a subject of national rejoicing to 
Bhopal Pathans, and drew forth expressions of the wan 
gratitude from Nazar Mohammed. Th&re was no rei 
to question his sincerity ; but he did not live long eno 
to attest it by his acts, and his early death was attes 
by circumstances ill-adapted to secure the oonsolids 
and prosperity of his principality. A few months a 
the conclusion of the treaty, Nawab Nazar Mohami 
was killed by a pistol shot. He had retired to the inte 
apartments of his palace, in company with his in 
daughter and his brother-in-law, Faujdar Khan, a boy 
eight years of age. There were no grounds to saB\ 
treason, except the relationship of the Begum and 
brother to Qhaus Mohammed, whom Yizir Mohammed 
virtually deposed ; and the affediion of the Begum, 
the tender years of the boy, as well as the circumstai 
under which the Nawab perished, satisfied the authcHi 
by whom a strict investigation was set on foot, that the 
tol must have been accidentally fired by Faujdar Khai 
play with his brother-in-law.* Upon the death of 
Nawab, the chief members of the family, and of the cc 
in the exercise of a privilege sanctioned by the usagw 
of the principality, elected, in concert with the JBri 
Resident, the son of Amir Mohammed, the elder biol 
of the Nawab, who had been debarred from the sue 
sion by the will of Vizir Mohammed, and the exigeiK^ 
the times, to which his character was unfitted, llie i 
cession was restored to his son, but on the conditioi 
his betrothal to the infant daughter the only child 
Nazar Mohammed ; and that, during the minority of 
parties, the government should be administered by 
Begum, as Begent, iuded by two of the principal memb 
of the family, and the counsels of the Resident. Ahhoc 

1 Mi^or Heuley« Ac— See Malcolm, Central India, L 417. 
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the tdvanoe of Bh<^pal proved less rapid than had heen BOOK II. 
aatidpated by the sanguine expectations of Sir John Mai- chap, x 
miIbi, it oontinued to be well governed, and to prosper — ^ 
nder the new administration. The Begum, uotwith- ^®^^- 
ihwidiTig her youth, being now about nineteen, had been 
Ifg^Uj educated according to the system of Mohammedan 
iiitmcti<Ha, and proved herself a woman of ability, reso- 
h&fm^ and judgment. 

i.The greatest gainers by the change of affairs in central 

Uia shoold have been the princes of Rajputana, and they 

W not £ul to reap important benefits from the revolution^ 

jHfaough their own wretched management frustrated, in 

Ine degree, the natural tendency of events. They were 

iomixrehended under two classes, secondary and principal, 

Wi^'^^Tig under the first head the petty chiefs of Bans- 

taSy Dungerpur, Fertabgerh, Sirohi, Erishnagerh, Kerauli, 

Ikmdiy and Kotah ; and under the second, the more power- 

U and distinguished Rajas of Udaypur, Jaypur, Jodhpur, 

er and Bhikaner. With each of these, formal 

ts were contracted, upon the general basis of 

fdxirdinate cooperation, and acknowledged supremacy. 

i The Rajput princes of the inferior order, who, strong in 

!|he Ibrmation of their country and their native courage, 

impelled the Mahratta invaders to substitute tribute for 

itabjiigation, are found chiefly in a rugged country, west of 

%fb aoorces of the Chambal, between Malwa and Guzerat, 

dbaown by the denomination of Bagar and Kanthal. In 

Ae fonuer were situated Banswara and Dungerpur, while 

Ikt Bai of Fertabgerh was considered equivalent to the 

Irtter. The Raja of Banswara had negotiated at Baroda 

ht an alliance in 1812, offering to pay three-eighths of his 

Urame in requital of the protection of his territory and 

frincipality. He was referred to Delhi, and an envoy was 

locredited to the Political Agent, who, when it was resolved 

4o take the Rajputs under the SBgis of British power, was 

lisbracted to conclude a treaty under the terms proposed.^ 

'9b» Baja disavowed his agent, but declared himself to be 

'ttUl desirous of British protection, and a second treaty 

Has framed and ratified, by which, in lieu of a proportion 



1 TrMtjt 16th September, 1818, and 35|^ DecemJber, 1818. Treaties, Mar- 
lii of HastingB' Adn 
Itli Feknaiy, 18S8» 



Mi at Hawtingw' AdminiafaratJoii, xciz. er^i. Agreement witb Bhawani Sing, 
iltii - - 
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BOOK IL of the revenue, the Raja engaged to pay to the MM 
GHAP.x. Gk)yemment the arrears of tribute due to Bhar, ta| 

— ^— to continue the payment annually, in a scale of pWH 
1819. gressive augmentation, until it should rise to the amodft 
that might be required for the military defence df 
the country— the final tribute not to exceed three-eighfli ^ 
of the revenue.' In the event of delay, or failure of pii^ ^ 
ment, a British agent should be appointed to receive ' 
collection. The terms of the engagement formed with 
Raja of the neighbouring state of Bungerpur,* a 
of the Rana of Udaypur, were precisely the same as 
with the Nawab of Banswara. The Raja died in Ji 
1819, and was succeeded by his son, Bhawani Sing 
was placed upon his cushion of sovereignty by the asail'l^ 
tant to the Political Agent in Malwa. 

The Raja of Pertabgerh was also a scion of the mliii 
family of Udaypur. He had been tributary to Holkar, hi 
had been released from his dependance on that chief, byifK 
treaty concluded with him in 1804, by Colonel MumQ^ 
commanding the Guzerat division. This treaty, and othfiH 
concluded on the same occasion, with the petty Rajas ii 
this part of India, were never formally ratified l^tiie 
British Government, and had no other result than that i 
exposing the chiefs to the vindictive resentment of tin 
Mahrattas. Pertabgerh had experienced its full share d 
the evil consequences of a precipitate contract, and readiljf 
sought relief in a new and better guaranteed agreement 
Protection was promised, as was assistance against thi 
mountain tribes of the neighbourhood, and against tiii 
Raja's refractory subjects,^ in return for which the Biji 
agreed to pay, by instalments, the arrears of tribute dM 
to Holkar, and a gradually increasing annual tribute^ until 
it should reach a stipulated sum,^ Under these arraqgo* 

I The arrears were estimated at 35,000 rupees, which were to he piU in 
three years. The tribute for three years was fixed at 17,000, 20,000, ui 
25,000 respectively. In 1827-8, the Banswara tribute amounted to 80,000 
rupees, it afterwards declined to 25,000.— Sutherland. In the Commooi^ 
Report, App. Pol. p. 188, the tribute of Banswara for 1827-8, is called 180^ 
rupees, and that of the two preceding years, severally 50,000 and 40,000. 

3 Treaty with Sri Jeswant Sing, Haja of Dungerpur, llth December, 1I1& |, 
Treaties, Marquis of Hastings' Administration, ciii. 

3 Agreement with the lUija of Pertabgerh, 9.h December, 1818. TtmUtt 
Hastings' Papers, c. 

* 72,000 rupees. This again was paid to the Government of Hdkar.tt* 
British Government, although claiming,the allegiance and tribute of Pertalif>i 
for itself, agreeing to pay to Holkar the same sum aa the latter amonntedto. 



\ 
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lentfl^ this petty state continued to prosper, notwith- BOOK II. 
ianding the occasional occurrence of domestic dissension, chap. x. 

ne important benefit realised to t hese feeble principalities 

18 their extrication from a swarm of military adventurers, ^ ®^ ^- 
lieflj Arabs, SindMs, and Mekranis, who, called in to 
tgige in their mutual quarrels, had become, to a great 
ctent, masters of the country. The dismissal of these 
ercenaries formed an article in each of the several en- 
igements, but as it would have been incapable of fulfil- 
ent by the princes themselves, the employment of British 
oops was essential to its accomplishment ; and by their 
1 a burthen that pressed heavily upon the resources of 
estate was thrown ofi*. Above four thousand merce- 
lies were expelled, in the course of two years, from the 
untry west of the Chambal. The benefit afforded by 
jS repression of the incursions of the Bhils and Mhors 
IS also of great magnitude, not only to the several states, 
it to Malwa and Hindustan ; the roads to which, from 
luerat and the sea-coast, lay through Dungerpur and 
iDSwara, and being now rendered secure from robbery and 
order, were again thrown open to foreign traffic. 
The Bajput ruler of Sirohi, a small princi{)ality on the 
uth-eastem borders of Jodhpur, early applied to the 
ritish Besident at Baroda to be taken under protection. 
he position of this state in the line of communication 
etweea Rajputana and Quzerat recommended the forma- 
xm of an alliance with the Haja, and the overture was 
ivourably received. The conclusion of any agreement 
raa delayed by the claims preferred by the Raja of Jodhpur, 
rho maintained that Sirohi was included among his tribu- 
ury dependencies. The claim was denied, although it was 
dmitted that military incursions had been occasionally 
oflicted on Sirohi by the Raja of Jodhpur, or some of his 
liakurs, for the purpose of levying arbitraiy contribu- 
ions.^ No engagements of allegiance or protection had 

* The petty and harassing nature of these incursions may be best conceived 
rom examples. The vUlage and lands of Srivara on the frontiers of Sirohi, 
ladbeen subjected to a contribution levied by a body of Jodhpur troops, about 
flioe in three years, of one hundred and eighty rupees (say £18). In 1818-19, 
» demand was made of 1,400 rupees (£140), which the village being unable to 
mj, the invaders accepted a promissory note forbOO rupees (not likely ever to 
le honoured), and a mare valued at 600 rupees, for the balance. The two 
rOkges of Baniwara had been made in like manner, to pay 300 rupees ; in the 
year, they were plundered to the extent of 1,000 rupees, were obliged to 
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BOOK XL ever been exchanged. It was therefore deteimined to Jj 
GBAP. X. extend to Sirohi the connection subsisting with the petfy w 
■ Bajput princes of Bagar and Eantbal, and thus form ft 

^^^* continuous series of protected states from the frontiers d 

Malwa to those of Quzerat, where the chiefis of PahlanpUi jja 
Badhanpur, feudatories of the Qaekwar, under Britiili 
supervision, completed the chain. Tlie principality d 
Sirohi, although more extensive than eiilier of the other 
petty states of this class,^ was less populous and prodno* 
tivO) being situated among the Arivali mountains, and 
inhabited chiefly by Bhils and Minas, more addicted t» 
plunder than to cultivation. At the time when the c(Nh 
nection was first established, the poverty of the couniiy 
had been enhanced by the oppressive rule of the Bigi 
He had been deposed by his subjects, and the Gk>vemmenl 
was in the hands of his brother, as Begent, with whom the 
alliance was contracted. The presence of a Fblitteol 
Agent for some years at Sirohi, enabled the Baja to resomt 
his authority, while it checked his tyranny, and the countiy ^ 
was gradually restored to order and comparative j^iroagenkj, 
Krishnagerh is a small state on the western bordera of 
Jaypur, and immediately north of the British province d 
' Ajmir. The treaty with the Baja provided for his miHiaij 
service when required, to the extent of his meaner and 
promised protection, without interference in the internal 
management of the country .< Accordingly, at a sobaa* 
quent date, in a dispute between the Baja and his Thakon 
or nobles, the parties were allowed to adjust their ofm 
quarrel ; and the Baja, upon being besieged in his ca{iital 
by his Thakurs, was obliged to purchase their return to 
obedience by a confirmation of those privileges of whidi 
he had attempted to deprive them. So disgusted was tha 
Baja with the result^ that he abdicated his power in fiivoar 
of his son ; and, on condition of an annual pension firan 
the revenue, retired to a private life in the British iara- 



grant a bill fbr 500 rupees more, and vere robbed of ftmr hundred godttnd 
sheep, besides being exposed to the insolence andriolence of a Uraiesssdldiaj. 
—M.S. Bee. Trea^ with Seo Sing, Regent of Shrohi, Blst October, ISM. 

1 The area of ^ohi is calculated at tiiree thousand square mites. Ilvfc tf 
Dnngerpur, the next in size, at two thonsand. Banswara and Fertebflsdi il 
abont one tiioosand fonr hundred each. 

* Treaty with the Bio^ of Krishnagerh, 88tti March, 1818. 
Papers, xotr. 
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tarim< Kanuili,^ a still smaller prindpalityy on the eastern BOOK XL 
Hmit of Jaypor, early applied for British protection. The chap. z. 
tribate paid by the Baja to the Mahrattas was remitted : ^— ^— 
tnd no conditions but those of general allegiance, and l^^O* 
military servioe when required, were stipulated. The 
idvantages of the engagement were entirely on the side 
of the Baja ; and no interference has ever been exercised 
in his territory. He has, nevertheless, been unable to 
raaist the bias of his natural propensity to embark in 
bawdous scenes of strife and peril, and was known to 
have furnished military aid to Bhurtpur, on an occasion 
which win be hereafter noticed.* It was not thought 
necessary to visit with severity a breach of faith so insig- 
nificant in its consequences. 

The engagements that were entered into with the states 
of Haravati, or Bundi and Kota, were of more substantive 
importance, and were an essential part of the political 
system adopted by the Governor-General. The treaty 
with Bimdi relieved it of all tribute formerly paid to 
Holkar, and transferred to the British Government, the 
collection of that which had been reserved to Siudhia, 
amounting to eighty thousand rupees. The lands which 
had been appropriated by Holkar within the limits of 
Bondi, were also restored to the Raja.' The grounds on 
which this state had deserved the bounty of the British 
Ckyyemment, — the assistance afforded to Colonel Monson, 
on his retreat, have been already adverted to. The Baja 
died in the middle of 1821, and his son. Bam Sing, a boy 
of eleven years of age, was placed on the cushion, by the 
Britiah agent in Bajputana, who conferred upon the youth 
the * iakBL,* or mark of sovereignty, as the representative 
of the paramount Lord. A council of Begency was ap- 
pointed of four principal ministers of the Baja ; but it 
was soon after dissolved by the influence of the queen 
mother, who assumed the character of Begent, and ap- 
pointed her own minister. On his death, in the beginning 

> Tmlty -vrith the Bi^a of Earanli, 9th Noyember, 1817. Ibid. luix. 

* ** When the British Ouveniment was involyed in the Burmese war, and 
Bhnrtpmr prepared for defence, under the usurpation of Duijan S^I, there was 
no donbt that Keraoli sent troops to the aid of the usurper, and assembled 
lioope for its own defence. On uie ISsll of that fortress, Keraoli made strong 
protestailanB of attaehment, and it was not deemed necessary to take any 
jerloas notice of its proceedings.'* — Sutherland, 113. 

> Treaty with Bishen Sing Bf^a of Bondi, 10th February, 1818. Treaties, zd. 
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BOOK IL of 1823, the youug Baja nominated a successor, withoat 

OHAP. X. consulting the political agent ; but, as it appeared that the 

-— choice was judicious, it was confirmed ; and the stat^ 

1819. under able management, continued prosperous. In the 

same year, the young Raja, then in his twelfth year, nuuv J 
ried a princess of Jaypur, who was in her twenty-fifth, the 
disparity of years being more than compensated by the 
honour of the alliance. The connexion was productive, at 
a later date, of disastrous consequences. 

The real ruler of Eota, the Raj Rana, Zsiira Sing; had, 
from the first, associated himself with the pohcy (k the 
British Government, and had at once entered into a treaiy 
of alliance. It was concluded with the sovereign of whom 
Zalim Sing professed to be the minister, the Maha BiO^ 
Umed Sing. The tributes heretofore paid to the Mahrattaa, 
were made payable, according to a stipulated scale, to the 
Bidtish Government. 

The exercise of the supreme authority of Kota,by Zalim 
Sing, was apparently conformable to the wishes of the Baja 
Umed Sing, who, being of an unambitious and indd^ 
disposition, rejoiced to be exempted from the cares of 
government. He was not subjected to any personal re- 
straint ; maintained a show of state ; and was treated hjf 
Zalim Sing with the utmost deference. Still he had been 
so little heard of, or known in the transactions of centnl 
India, for many years past, that the British Oovemment 
looked only to his representative ; and was prepared, at 
the period of the negotiations with Eota, to have acknow- 
ledged Zalim Sing as the head of the principality. That 
prudent chiefs regard for the opinion of Rajputana, which, 
however indifferent to the appropriation of the authority, 
would have severely condemned the usurpation of the 
title of Raja, deterred him from taking advantage of 
the friendly disposition or ignorance of his allies ; and 
the treaty was designated as having been framed with 
the Raja, through the administrator of the affairs <^ 
Kota. This was considered, however, an insufficient re- 
cognition of Zalim Sing's actual power, and a supplemsD- 
tary article was therefore framed, by which, while the 
succession of the principality was acknowledged to be 
vested in the son of Umed Sing, it was also provided thai 
the administration should be in like manner heritable^ and 
after being exercised by the Raj Rana Zalim Sin^ should 
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descend to his eldest son and his heirs in regular sucoes- BOOK IL 
aionin perpetuity:* thus sanctioning the co-existence of chap. x. 
a double government, and virtually guaranteeing the ■ 

perpetual independence of a hereditary minister. The in- ^^1^* 
conveniences of such a guarantee were soon manifested. 

The Baja of Kota, Umed Rao, died in December, 1819, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Kesari Sing.' The 
young prince submitted, although with impatience, to the 
control of the aged minister, but cherished an insuperable 
dislike to the eldest son of Zalim Sing, and insisted on his 
light to choose his own confidential adviser and eventual 
minister in the person of Govardhan Das, the yoimger son 
of the Saj Rana, and the new sovereign's early associate 
and friend. In the prosecution of his purpose, the Rao 
adopted measures which menaced the political authority 
of Zalim Sing, and the Governor- General, in conformity 
with the principle of the supplementary article of the 
treaty, directed the Political Agent in Rajputana, Captain 
Tod, to interfere and uphold the minister against the Raja, • 
io the extent even, if necessary, of deposing the latter. 
Bjb dismissal of Govardhan Das was demanded, but the 
demand was resisted, until troops were employed to sur- 
lound the fort and prohibit the entrance of supplies, by 
which the Raja was starved into a temporary acquiescence. 
Govardhan Das was obliged to withdraw from Kota, and a 
seeming reconciliation was effected between the veteran 
minister and the Raja. It was not of long duration : as 
Boon as the Resident had left the city, the quarrel revived 
with enhanced violence, and broke out into actual hostili- 
tieck Kesari Sing became alarmed and fled to Delhi, where 
he was detained until he promised to relinquish all preten- 
sion to interfere in the administration of his government. 
This promise he also broke, and, returning to Rajputana, 
had recourse to Bundi and Jaypur for aid. The sense of 

* Sapplementary Article. The contracting parties agree that, after Maha 
Bao Onied Sing, the principality tthall descend to his eldest son and heir appa- 
rent, Maharaj Kowar Kishonr Sing, and his heirs in regnlar saccession and 
perpetuity ; and that the entire administration of the affairs of the principality 
riuUl be vested in KtO Rana Zalim Sing, and after him in his eldest son, Kooar 
Hadha Sing, and heirs in regular succession in perpetuity. Concluded at 
Delhi, February 20tli, 1818. This article is not found in the Collection of the 
Hastings Papers, nor in any Parliamentary Collection. It is given in a collec- 
tion of Treaties printed at Bombay, apparently under the sanction of the 
Gefvemment. 

* Sutherland calls him Krishna Sing, but the public documents have Kishore 
(lor Kenii?) Sing. 
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BOOK IL the country was universally in his &vour. Notwithstand- 
CBL4P. z. ing Zalim Sing's unquestionable merits, his encroachinenti 
" on the hereditary rights of the Raja were regarded as a 

^^^* dereliction of his duties as a subject^ and as an indefeof 
sible and traitorous usurpation. Encouragement vas 
given by the ruling authorities of different states to Ke- 
sari Sing to assert his claims, and many of the Rajput 
chiefe brought their followers to his standard, so that in a 
short time he had assembled six thousand men. It ia 
questionable if Zalim Sing, left to his own resouioeB, 
could have maintained himself against his lawful Prince^ 
but the British troops were at hand to uphold his disloy- 
alty. An action was fought at Mangrole, in which Kesari 
Sing was defeated. Prithvi Sing, his younger brother, and 
many of the chiefs who had embraced his cause wen 
killed, and the Raja made his escs^ with no more than 
three hundred horse : the rest were dispersed. Findisg 
that his attempts to throw off the yoke of his minister, 
. while so powerfully supported, were hopeless, Kesari ^xig 
submitted to the pleasure of tiie British Government, and 
was replaced in his titular sovereignty; a fixed stipend 
was assigned to him for his subsistence, and he was flow- 
ed to maintain a small body guard of horse and foot, but 
his authority was restricted to his own immediate depend- 
ants, and the real rule of Kota was once more confirmed 
to the Raj Rana. Zalim Sing died in little more than two 
years after the restoration of the Raja, and was succeeded 
as minister by his son Madhu Sing. The animosity be- 
tween the servant and the master, and the want of abili^ 
and character in both, demanded the continued presenoe 
of a Resident at Kota, and imposed upon him the duty of 
preserving unimpaired the respective rights and privileges 
of the minister and the Raja.^ 
We have now to review the relations which were formed 

1 It was a subject of regret to the British Government, on the deatli of 
Zalim Sing, that a division of territory coald not, consistently ynth tiie tenu 
of the trea^, be made between the Rf^a of Kota and Madhu Sing. After vuBf 
years of hesitation this arrangement was carried into effect, and put an end to 
the contest between incompatible hereditary successions. In 18&, the psities 
agreed, at the instance of the British Grovemment, to a partition of tlie oonntiy. 
The Raj Bana, the son and successor of Madfau Sing, received oue>third of tbs 
dominions of Kota, thenceforward termed Jhalawar. The remaining two- 
thirds continued in the occupancy of the Maha Bao Bam Sing, the neidifv 
and adopted son of Kesari Sing. — Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, iJUftftiif 
p. 197. 
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lith the more emineDt Rajput states ; and first with the BOOK IL 
JRioa of Udaypur, the anxiety of which prince to be shel- chap. x. 
tared by Kritii^ protection from the outrages and insolence ■ 

of the Mahrattas and Pftthans had been signified to the ^^^^* 
British Besident at Delhi, long before the altered policy of 
the €k>Yemment allowed it to gratify his wishes. As soon 
as the abandonment of the principle of non-interference 
was known, the Vakils of the Bana presented themselves 
at Delhi, and a treaty was speedily concluded by which 
Udaypur became tributary to the British, on account of 
protecticm against every other claimant.* The tribute 
vaa fixed at one -fourth of the revenue for the first five 
years, and after that, three-eighths in perpetuity.' But 
the more remarkable feature in the treaty was, the acknow- 
ledgment of the supremacy of the British Government by 
a state which, amidst all its disasters and distress, had 
never recognised a superior in either Mohammedan or 
Mahratta. Nor had Udaypur ever paid regular tribute to 
the Mahrattas, although heavy contributions had been 
levied from time to time, and alienations of territory had 
been enforced as the price of forbearance, or as the re- 
quital of subsidiary service. All lands which had been 
aasigned unauthorisedly, or had been seized by the officers 
of Sindhia and Holkar for no adequate reason,' the British 
Qovemment undertook to recover, confirming those grants 
which had been voluntarily made. The Besident was also 
empowered to redeem on behalf of the Bana the domains 
of the Crown which, in the recent relaxation of all law and 
authority, had been sUently usurped by his most power- 
ful vassals. The Besident was able to effect this object 
by remonstrance and persuasion, and the Thakurs con- 
tented to restore all lands usurped from the Bana or each 
other since aj). 1766 ; to observe £aithfully their allegiance, 
and to discharge the duties under which they held their 
possessions.^ They also engaged to abstain from mutual 

> Treaty with the R«ja of Udnypnr, 13th January, 1818. Treaties, zc. 

s Sindhia claimed three-fifths of the revenue, and the Chonth, or fourth, 
Imiirtfi. hat npon no equitable groonds, and his claims were set aside. For 
geveral years no tribute was realized. From 1824-6 to 1826-7, nearly three 
Mkte were annnaUy exacted, but this was found to press too heavily on the 
leveimet. The last returns are about one lakh and a half (£15,000). 

' These amounted, according to Captain Tod, to an annual revenue of 
above thirty lakhs of rupees. Sixteen having been appropriated by Sindhia*s 
eutains, fourteen by Holkar's. — MS. 
^ Among them was the attendance for three months alternately at Court bi 
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BOOK II. hostilities, to harbour no banditti, to commit no violence 
CHAP. X. on travellers and traders, and to cherish their peasantry. 
- These 'obligations were fulfilled with various degrees of 

1820. fidelity, and the growth of the country in prosperity was 
progressive, although retarded by the improvidence and 
extravagance of the Bana^ Bhim Sing, by which, after 
some years, he was plunged into embarrassments little in- 
ferior to those from which he had been extricated by the 
British alliance. His revenue, however, as well as the 
condition of the country improved. In 1817, the royal 
lands returned scarcely a yearly sum of three thousand 
rupees ; in 1821, they yielded about eleven lakhs. In the 
course of four years the inhabited houses of the capital 
increased from three thousand to ten thousand.^ Bhilar% 
a commercial town of importance, and once containing 
twelve thousand families, but which latterly had not a 
single inhabitant, recovered, in less than a year, seven 
hundred families, among whom were many merchants and 
bankers. Commerce again became active, and travelling 
comparatively secure ; and cultivation transformed the 
wilderness which had spread over the country, in conse- 
quence of its depopulation, to fields of grain, reaped 
without fear of their being laid waste by bands of mercen- 
ary Pathans or predatory Mahrattas.* 

The renewal of the alliance with Jaypur had been most 
earnestly solicited by the Raja as early as 1815, but a 



command of a body of their own followers, " in order to give strength and 
respectability to the executive government." The articles of agreement are 
given by Mr. Prinsep, ii. 362. 

1 According to the Rana's own statement to Captain Tod, " when Januhid 
Khan (the ofBcer left by Amir Khan in charge of the Rana) was here, no re* 
spectable man could walk the streets without t>eing seized, and, unless be paid 
a sum of money, he was stripped. Men's wives and daughters were fiordbly 
torn A'om their dwellings. Had the British not been here at this moment, the 
rents of the surrounding fields would have been in requisition, and parties <rf 
mercenary troops encamped in the valley. We were obliged to pluck the sour 
flruit before it was ripe, or it was taken from us." 

3 Bishop Heber passed through Udaypur and the neighbouring Rajput States 
on the way to Guzerat, in the beginning of 1825, at a time when the coontiy 
was suffering from the effects of a season of drought, but he frequent^ 
notices the abundant crops of wheat, barley, and poppies. He al.''0 passed 
through Bhilwara. and describes it as a large town with a greater appearance 
of trade, industry, and moderate but widely diffused wealth and comfort, than 
he had seen since he left Delhi. The streets were full of carts laden with corn 
and flour, the shops stored with all kinds of woollen, felt, cotton and hardware 
goods, and the neatness of their workmanship in iron surpassed what he could 
have expected to see. The people unanimously ascribed the renovatioii <tf 
their town to Captain Tod.— Narrative of a Journey, Sec., ii. 46. 
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compliance with his requisition was the subject of much BOOK II. 
doQbt and discussion, as we have ah*eady had occasion to chap. x. 
observe. The Gtovernor-General, considering it to be an ' 

essential part of his plans for the suppression of preda- ^^^^* 
tory warfare, carried the question in the affirmative, and 
the Resident at Delhi was authorised to enter into a ne- 
gotiation with the Jaypur envoys. They, however, then 
held back, in conformity with the policy of their court, 
which anticipated reUef from the exactions of Amir Khan, 
by the mere rumour of a British alliance, from the forma- 
tion of which it was deterred by the opposition of the 
nobles, the advice of Jodhpur, and the menace of Sindhia 
that he would join Amir Khan if the negotiation pro- 
ceeded. The expectation was in part realised. Amir 
Khan suspended operations, and the court of Jaypur, 
hoping to conclude a treaty with him on advantageous 
tenns, marked their indifference to the British aUiance, 
by suddenly proposing conditions which were inadmissible. 
The negotiation was declared to be at an end, but fresh 
applications from the Haja to the Governor-General led to 
ito renewal. It was again broken off, the amount of the 
subsidy being objected to by the agents, and the Minister 
ol Jaypur declaring in open court that they had never 
been authorised to accede to any pecuniary payment for 
a subsidiary force. The envoys, nevertheless, remained at 
Delhi, confident that the intercourse with Amir Khan 
would end in disappointment, and that the Raja must 
eventually throw himself on British protection. They 
judged rightly, and after three years' vacillation, a treaty 
was concluded with Jaypur. Protection was promised on 
the one part, and allegiance on the other ; and to defray 
the expense of the military defence of the Raj, was hence- 
forth the duty of the protected power. Jaypur agreed to 
pay as a tribute a progressively augmenting subsidy until 
it amounted to eight lakhs annually — at which sum it 
should be fixed until the revenue amounted to forty lakhs 
a-jear, when five-sixteenths of the excess were to be added 
to the sum of eight lakhs.* The state was released from 

I Treaty with Jaypur, 2nd April, 1811. Treaties, xcv. The resources of 
Jajpar irere greatly overrated. In the first six years, tiie collection fell short 
bj ore lakhs of the whole sum stipulated ; in the next tire by ten lakhs; and, 
ly the last accounts, amounted to no more than thirty-one lakhs. App. Fol. 
Report, p. 188. Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, ii 1 1, 191. 
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BOOK II. all other claims. Ab usual in all the engagements ooOf 

CHAP. X. tracted at this season, a clause was inserted, acknowled^s|^ 

■ the Baja and his successors absolute rulers of their teni* 

^^^* tory and dependants. The treaty was scarcely condudei 

when interference in the internal government of Jaypar 

became necessary to preserve it from the horrors of a civH 

war. 

The constitution of the Bajput states assigns a voice in 
the management of public affairs, to certain of the chief 
nobles, or Thakurs, of the principality, each of whom* 
fills much the same position as that of a feudal baron in. 
the middle ages ; holding his lands by tenure of miUtaiy 
service, governing them with independent power, engaged 
frequeutly in hostilities with his neighbours, and singljy 
or in coalition with other chiefe^ sometimes taking up 
arms against his liege lord. Under an active and prudei^ 
Baja, the Thakurs might be subjected to control; but 
Jagat Sing, dissolute and indolent, had aggravated by his 
defects, the disorders induced by foreign invasion, and had 
suffered the power of the Baja to fall into insignificanoe 
and contempt by the impunity with which he permitted 
his great vassals to encroach upon the demesne of the 
crown, or the imprudence with which he alienated his 
revenues in favour of military or religious persons, on 
conditions which they wholly disregarded. It be<»ina 
necessary to interfere to protect his power from annihi- 
lation ; and a minister having been appointed with the 
sanction and support of Sir David Ochterlony, who united 
the chief civil and military authority in this part of Ea^ 
putana, many of the grants to undeserving individual! 
were resumed ; and it was proposed to the Thakurs to 
assent to an arrangement, similar to that effected at 
Udaypur, by which they should consent to relinquish thdr 
usurpations. Their assent was not obtained until an 
example had been made of the most refractory, and the 
strong-holds of Kusalgerh and Madhurajpur had been 
captured by British troops. Before, however, any compre- 
hensive arrangement was accomplished, Jagat Sing died. 
He left no heir. The succession was claimed by Man 
Sing, son of the late Baja's elder brother ; but he was un- 
acceptable to the Thakurs, being bom of a woman of 
inferior rank ; and he was set aside in &vour of a boy, said 
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e been adopted by the Raja in his dying moments. BOOK H. 
inuineness of the adoption was questioned, but the chaf. x. 
une birth of a posthumous son, by one of the Ranis, — 
ed its validity unimportant. A dispute, however, ^^20. 
for the ministry. The infant Raja's mother was 
dedged regent ; but the appointment of her minister 
3manded by the majority of the chiefs, who com- 
to place Bhyri Sal, one of their body, at the head of 
.te. The Political Agent was again obliged to inter- 
i order to protect the life of the actual minister, 

Ram, whom he had all along supported ; but as 
rty opposed to him was of sufficient influence to 
ail his acts, it was thought prudent to yield to his 
sion, and acquiesce in the elevation of Bhyri SaL 
as sufficient to create a new opposition, and a con- 
r power arose between the new minister and the 

and servants of the interior of the palace, where 
3 principal widows of Jagat Sing intrigued for the 
tion of their creatures, and, according to popular 
I, their paramours. To obviate the mischief thus 
ered, and to arrest the misappropriation of the 
;es of the state, which were lavishly alienated by 
•arties to secure adherents, it was determined to 
sh a permanent Resident at Jaypur ; and although 
easure was equally distasteful to both factions, 
Stewart was sent to Jaypur, in that capacity, in 1821. 
aterposition was vindicated, not only by a regard 
interests of the minor Raja, but for those of the 
L Government, as the prodigal dissipation of the 
e was likely to prevent the punctual payment of 
bute. The interposition of the Resident was, in 
it instance, restricted to advice, but this was found 
bual to remedy the evils of a divided administra- 
the influence of Jhota Ram, the favourite of the 
; Rani, neutralising the authority of Bhyri Sal, and 
aging resistance to his orders. More positive inter- 
i was therefore had recourse to, and the Rani 
• was threatened with the transfer of the Regency 

other widow of the Raj, who was of superior rank, 
the daughter of the Raja of Jodhpur, unless she 
ted to the removal of her favourite. Jhota Ram 
jcordingly sent from court, and the sole authority 

n. X 
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BOOK n. vested for a while in Bhyri SaL The Rani had, howeror,i 
OBAP. X. strong party among the Thakurs, and the arrangemMit 

continued ondiBtnrbed only as long as it received tbi 

^^^* decided and vigorous support of the British GovenunoA 
These dissensions prevented the principality of Jaypvr 
from deriving the full advantage to have been expected 
from the expulsion of the predatory hordes by which h 
had been so long and so mercilessly ravaged. 

The Government of Jodhpur early signified its wifiiB|p> 
ness to contract an alliance upon the conditions whiA 
had been declined in 1804. A treaty was accordingly co»> 
eluded on the same terms as those formed with the otiiel 
Rajput states. Jodhpur received military protection nk 
condition of acknowledging the supremacy of the BriM 
power, aud affording, when required, a force of fiftetfc 
hundred horse, or, in time of need, the whole of its dkh 
posable troops. The tribute paid to Sindhia, amountiat 
to one lakh and eight thousand rupees a-year, was theses 
forth payable to the British Qovemment. The absolail 
authority of the Raja and his successors over their cm 
dominions was admitted.^ The treaty vms condacM 
with Man Sing, as represented by the Prince Regenlt 
Chatur Siug, the Raja, as we have seen, being at this tiliN^ 
or affecting to be, incapable of exercising the admini^ 
tration, and having withdrawn from public afi^rs. C9i8tff 
Sing died before the treaty was ratified ; but the time ki 
not yet come for the Raja to throw off the mask, and tb 
state was governed by Salim Sing, the chief of Pokun^ 
and son of the Sawai Sing, murdered by Amir Ehao, and 
by Akhai Chand, the latter as Dewan, or chief civil tod 
financial minister. These were the leadens of the fltctidB 
hostile to the Raja, and by whose aid the regency of tkft 
Prince had been maintained. 

As soon as the cessation of military operations |M^ 
mitted, Sir David Ochterlony visited Jodhpur to asoerUiB 
the real state of parties, and early received private inti- 
mation from the Raja that he proposed to resume tbi 
reins of government.^ He was encouraged in his resoli- 

1 Treaty with the Raja of Jodhpnr, 6th January, 1818. Treaties, Izzxte 
9 He wrote to the General privately, stating that he had been waltiBf if 
assarances of the friendship of the British Qovemment for three yearst diHH 
which he had never shaved uor changed his apparel. He had now done bod* 
-'JIS. Records. 
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but^ although he held out the British alliance as an BOOK II. 
t of terror to his disobedient nobles, he suffered chap, x, 
time to elapse before he manifested the fiill extent •"""""""" 
3 designs. Become a master in the art of dissimula- ^^^' 
he exhibited no resentment towards the usurpers of 
ower, and permitted them, with such a semblance of 
lence as to lull their suspicions, to retain their 
iterial functions. They paid the penalty of their 
adence. As soon as the Baja's projects were mature, 
nty of Jodhpur was startled by the appearance of 
us dead bodies thrown over the battlements of the 
el. Akhai Chand had been seized and imprisoned, 
> to disgorge the sums he had appropriated from the 
treasury, and was then put to death. The governor 
9 fort, and other members of the administration, who 
found in the citadel, were treated in the same 
ler, and their partisans throughout the country were 
ttaneously arrested, tortured until they yielded up 
ill-gotten wealth, and then poisoned. Salim Sing 
not in the citadel, but in the town with his friend 
ax Sing of Nimaj. The house of the latter was beset 
large body of armed men, but the Thakur defended 
elf until most of his followers were killed, when he 
d forth with the survivors and was slain. His 
ice gave the chief of Pokurn opportunity to escape, 
t did not save his estates from the Baja's retaliation. 
Dg advantage of the consternation excited by the 
enness and ferocity of his vengeance, Man Sin 
atched the troops, which the treasures he had reco- 
1 enabled him to levy, against the divided and bewil- 
1 Thakurs, and compelled them to fly for safety to the 
>unding Bajput principalities. Notwithstanding these 
'ders, the vigour which Man Sing displayed in the 
.uct of the government and the exclusion of the 
iin plunderers, restored the territories of Jodhpur to 
i^uillity ; and considerable cities, such as those of 
;a and Nagore, which had been left in ruins, were 
opled, and prospered. 

[though situated beyond the ordinary sphere of pre- 
ry aggression, and oflering little temptation to the 
derer, the Bajput state of Bhikaner had not wholly 
ped, and therefore gladly joined its neighbours in the 
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BOOK II. general appeal to British guardianship. The terms wert; 
CHAP. z. as usual, protection on the one hand, acknowledgment d 
" supremacy on the other ; abstinence from political iniefi 
1820. course with other states, and submission of all dispntdl 
to the arbitration of the paramount power. The British 
Government undertook to assist the Raja in reducing tU ■ ^ 
tribes which had revolted from his authority, and hi |s 
engaged to become responsible for any injury which htt 
subjects, many of whom were notorious robbers, mi^ 
have inflicted upon the adjacent British territories. 13* 
Baja also promised to provide for the safe passage of nMft 
chandise in transit through his dominions, from Kabdi 
and Khorasan to India.' 

The fulfilment of the stipulation, which undertook iii 

reduce to obedience the revolted subjects of Bhikanaif 

was connected with the necessity of suppressing an JD^ 

surrection on the frontiers of Hariana, among the BhaX^ 

who were the subjects of the British Gbvemment^ and 

who were assisted in their outrages by the people of 

Bhikaner in rebellion against their Raja. Upon the oooo^ 

pation of Hariana, the Bhattis who, in the course of fbek 

nomadic wanderings, frequented its western boundazifl% 

mostly retired into the desert. Of those who remaind^ 

part were made subject to British authority and tfav 

rest were placed under that of a chief named ZabHi 

Ehan ; a district being granted to him in Jagir. AlthoQ^ 

the pastoral habits of the Bhattis and their migratoi; 

life, were not incompatible with predatory practices, anl 

they were dreaded in all the surrounding country as pta* 

derers and robbers, they had hitherto refrained froa 

molesting the British districts ; but in the course d 

1818, taking advantage of the enfeebled state of the fan0 

usually stationed in the province, the greater part of 

which were still absent in Malwa, the Bhattis rose in gnA 

numbers and captured the frontier town of Fattehabtd, 

which was guarded only by the Sikh contingent of tbo 

Naba Raja who fled from the attack. A small detach* 

ment was sent from the garrison of Hansi and Hissai* to 



1 Treaty vith Surat Sing, Raja of Bhikaner, 9th March, ISIS.— TreiM 
Hastintrs Papers, xciii. _^ 

2 Tvvo companies of the 1 7th N. I., a party of the Dromedary oofps» ax^ 
pi Skinner's Horse, and a brigade of gtuis under Major Foot. 



I 
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jnooYQT the town, but it was driven back and with BOOK II. 
diffieoltj effected its retreat to Hissar in the face of a chap. x. 

hody of the enemy, estimated at seven thousand strong. 

Beinforoements were immediately despatched to Hariana, ^^^^* 
wd a force was assembled at Hansi, under Brigadier- 
General Arnold,' for the purpose of putting down the 
ttBoirection on the adjoining confines of Bhikaner and 
ttiatner, and the capture of the forts occupied by the in- 
imgenta. Brigadier Arnold marched in the middle of 
Angust against the rebels, who fled before him into the 
imearL He then proceeded against their strongholds, all 
ifi which were surrendered without opposition, and most 
of the chiefs promised submission to their respective 
Sega lords, l^bita Khan was removed from his Jagir, as 
fmble to control his people, and pensioned; and the 
mmxktry was taken under the direct management of the 
Pr H»«>i officers. The places belonging to Bhikaner were 
Iflrtored to the Baja. 

Xhe still more remote and sterile principaUty of Jesal- 
nm^ equally sought the British alliance. Few points 
nqnired adjustment, but a special clause provided that, if 
Invaded or menaced by any danger of great magnitude, 
pbe British government would defend the principality, 
provided the cause of quarrel were not imputable to the 
bjft. This clause was dictated by the necessity of pre- 
lerving Jesalmer from the daily encroachments of more 
powerful neighbours, particularly of the Amirs of Sindh 
tod the Nawab of Bahawalpur, who, but for this alliance, 
poald have extinguished the Rajput principality.' The 
ntly power against which it became requisite to act was 
that of Bhikaner. The Maldotes, a robber tribe of the 
Bhatti race, made a foray from Jesalmer into Bhikaner, 
and carried off a number of camels, which had been pur- 
ahaaed for the service of the Peshwa, and were on their 
^mmj to the south. In retaliation, the Raja of Bhikaner 
mtkt a force against the robbers which destroyed their 
vfllagea^ and threatened some of the chief towns of 

t One troop of Horae ArtUlery, Ist N. C, two risalas of Skinner's Hone. 
Ikne bftttalions and a half of N.I., two battalions of Begam Samru's troops 
■nd otber auxiliaries, and a small battering train, in all between seven and 
iMit fboosand men. 

^Treaty with Maha Rawal Mol-n^, Ba^% ot Jesalmer. lath December, 1B18. 
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BOOK II. Jesalmer. Further mischief was stopped by the interven- 
OHAP. X. tion of the British authorities. The Raja of Jesalmer 
— — ^ died in 1820, and was succeeded by his son Qaj Sing. 
1820. Thus was completed the connection formed with the 

Princes of Rajputana, who all acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the British Government, promised their subo^ 
dinate co-operation in time of need, and agreed to submit 
their mutual disputes to its arbitration. The international 
peace of Hindustan was secured, and neither Rajput nof 
Mahratta dared henceforth draw his sword against hiff 
neighbour. The maintenance of tranquillity witliin the 
several states was less effectually cared for. Non-i^le^ 
ference in the internal administration of each state was an 
invariable condition of their allegiance, a forbearance 
which it was impossible always to observe^ and which, 
when observed, was generally attended with mischievoos 
results to both prince and people. The latter had been 
too long accustomed to a state of violence and disorder to 
become at once peaceable and obedient subjects ; and the 
former were, at all times, inclined to abuse their pover, 
and tyrannise over those under their sway. Sources of 
dissension were inherent in the conflicting pretensions ol 
the sovereign and his Thakurs — his clansmen and barons 
— high-spirited but turbulent chiefs, too arrogant to ac- 
knowledge subjection — too rude and ignorant to make a 
profitable use of independence — constantly engaged in 
feuds with each other, or with their prince — disregarding 
all law except that of the strongest — placing all their 
notions of honour in personal impunity, and trostiDg to 
their swords alone, for the preservation of their rights, 
and the assertion of their claims — it required nothing less 
than the strong hand of the British power to restrain them 
from involving themselves and their countrymen in series 
of strife and bloodshed. That hand has been somewhat 
capriciously interposed ; sometimes held out and some- 
times withdrawn. The policy pursued at one period has 
been departed from at another, and Rajputana has been 
consequently agitated by storms which a more decided, 
although at the same time, moderate, application of 
authority might have dissipated in their birth. 
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MuceQaneaus OecwrrenceB during and after the Mahratta 
War. — Affairs of Cutoh. — HoMiiy of the Boo, — His 
Intemperance and Violence. — Force sent against him. — 
Bkuj takers — The Rao swrenders. — Deposed, — His 
Infant Son raised to the Throne. — A Council of Regency, 
wder the Superintendence of the Resident. — Subsidiary 
Treaty. — Amirs of Sindh unfriendly. — Causes. — The 
Kosa Robbers attacked. — Sindh Troops enter Cutch. — 
WitAdratm and disavowed. — Treaty with the Amirs. — 
Arrangement with Kolapur. — Outrages by Plunderers 
from Troops left at Kishms, — Consequences. — Defeat of 
British Detachment by the Beni-Bu-Ali Arabs. — Second 
Expedition. — Tribe almost exterminated. — Agency 
abolished. — Transactions at Mocha. — Toum Sawantwari, 
"^A Force sent into the Country. — Treaty with the 
Regency. — Treaty with the Chief of Kolaba. — Piracies 
in the Persian Oidph. ^-Force sent against them. — Rcu- 
^Khaima again taken. — Treaty with the Arab Tribes.-^ 
Political Agent. — Treaty with the Im>am of Senna. — Oc- 
currences in the Eastern Archipelago. — Exclusive Policy 
^f the Dutch. — Defeated by Sir T. Stamford Raffles. — 
jAevienant' Oovemor of Bencoolen. — His Views on 
Sumatra. — Objected to by the Oovemor-Oeneral. — Offence 
mot to be given. — Treatment by the Dutch of the Sultan of 
PaUpmibang. — DetermincUion of the Oovemment of Bengal 
to secure the Straits of Malacca. — Segotiatio)is with 
Msday Chiefs anticipated. — Setdement effected at Singa- 
pore. — Protested against by the Dutch. — Admitted by 
Treaty with Holland. — Prosperity of the Settlement. — 
Affairs of Achin. — Treaty with the Sultan. — Mission to 
Siam and Cochin China. — Relations with the Subsidiary 
States on the Indian Continent. — With the Oaekwar.-^ 
Death of Fateh Sing. — Prince Syafi made Dewan. — 
DecUh of Anand Rao. — Syaji succeeds. — Difficulties of 
Position. — Arrangements. — Tranquillisation of Pah- 
lanpur. — Of Eattiwar. — Relations with Hyderabad.—^ 
Mai-Administration of Chandu Lai. — Interference of the 
Resident. — Dissatisfaction of the Oovernor-QeneraL-^ 
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Question of Interference co/uiderecL — Chandu LaFi 
Financial Embarrassment — Connection with the Mercaifr 
tHe ffouse of Palmer and Co, — Sanctioned by the Go- 
vernor' General. — Disapproved of by the Cowi of 
Directors, — Dissolved, — Affairs of Oude, — Border 
Plunderers, — The Nawah Vizir aJUowed to take the Tide 
of King, 

BOOK II. A FTER the settlement of Central Hindustan had com- 
CHAP. XL ^ pleted the political system of the administration of 
^— the Marquis of Hastings, no events occurred of sufficient 
1820. importance to call forth a display of the immense resources 
that were now at the command of the British Govemmoii 
A variety of transactions, however, ensued, which, al- 
though of minor moment, involved objects of considerable 
magnitude, arising from the determination to preserve the 
tranquillity of India undisturbed ; from the necessity still 
existing of shielding maritime commerce from piratnal 
depredations ; from the duty of providing for British it 
well as Indian interests in the Eastern Seas ; and from tbe 
obligations devolving upon the Supreme Govemmeat 
in the course of its relations with the several powers 
allied to it by subsidiary engagements. These we shall 
now proceed to describe. 

We have already had occasion to notice the new en- 
gagements formed with Bao Bharmalji the ruler of Cutdi, 
by which that prince became an ally of the Britub 
Qovemment. The good imderstanding then established 
was of brief duration. The Bao, surrounding himself 
with dissolute and low companions, and falling into habits 
of gross intemperance to an extent that affected his intel- 
lects, disgusted the Jhareja chiefs by his capricious and 
violent conduct, and gave umbrage to his protectors bj 
intimations of inimical designs. These feelings ware 
strengthened by the murder of the young prince Ladhuba^ 
which was perpetrated by command of the Bao, by a pttrt;f 
of his Arab mercenaries ; from no motive that could be 
discovered except his own groundless jealousy and frantic 
disposition. The widow of Ladhuba^ who was pregnant at 
the time of her husband^s assassination, was menaced with 
a similar fate, and as she resided in the palace, and was 
consequently in the Bao's power, it is possible that the 
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t would not have been in vain, had not the British fiOOK II. 
>rities interposed. It was not deemed expedient to chaf.z* 
nd chaise of the person of the widow, lest the Bao ■ 
I indignation should be urged to the commission of 18^* 
trocity which it was sought to prevent ; but he was 
ed that any practices against her safety, or that of 
nfant, would incur the severest displeasure of the 
ih Qovemment. The warning was not fruitless, and 
ugh the Bao indulged in menaces of the most brutal 
iption, he refrained from attempting the life of the 
er or the child, and she gave birth to a son. 
ssatisfied at the proximity of the British force at 
r, and irritated by an interference in his family affairs, 
li he with truth averred was unauthorised by the 
Yy the Bao begau to collect mercenary troops, and to 
:or the contingents of his chiefe with the unavowed 
.tion of expelling the British from his country, 
pledge of his purposes defeated their execution, and 
simely arrival of an additional battalion placed the 
)n of Anjar in security. The Bao then directed the 
he had assembled, about five thousand strong, against 
r, a fortified town belonging to Kalian Sing, the 
tr of Ladhuba's widow, and one of the Jhareja chief- 
, who were under British protection. Of this the Bao 
admonished, and he was informed, that imless he 
ted from his purpose, he would be considered guilty of 
ifraction of the treaty, and would be dealt with as an 
ly. The whole of the Jharejas alarmed by this at- 
upon one of the brotherhood, and by an attempt of 
Bao to exact from them pecuniary contributions 
tie place of military service ; indignant also at the 
ier of Ladhuba and the treatment of the Bai, con- 
d to the Besident their readiness to support him in 
measures he should propose to adopt towards the head 
leir government. It was inconvenient at the moment 
>are troops for carrying into effect the resolution to 
>ye Bao Bharmalji from his throne, and he was 
»red to carry on the siege of Arisir without interrup- 
The courage of the besieged, and the assistance of 
3 of the neighbouring chiefs bt^ed the efforts of the 
and after detaining his troops before the place for 
ral months, during which the garrison was reduced to 
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BOOK II. great distress, compelled him to be contented with the 

«uAp. XI, occupation of one of the gates of the fbrt as an acknow- 

' ledgment of his supremacy. His retreat was aood^rated 

182(X \yj the approach of British detachments which w«re soon 

concentrated at Anjar, and placed under the command of 

Sir William Keir.» 

The British division marched upon Bhuj on the 24th of 
March, 1819. As they approached the town they were 
charged by large masses of horse and foot, but they le- 
pulsed the enemy and drove them under the walls. De- 
monstrations were then made for an assault upon the tows, 
but at the same time it was determined to attempt tiie 
surprise of the fort, and a strong detachment was sent 
against it before daybreak on the 26th. The- party reached 
the foot of the walls as the day broke ; and the ladders 
were planted and the walls escaladed almost before the 
garrison were aware of the presence of the assailante. 
They fled with precipitation, and gained the town Boi 
without loss ; that of the British was inconsiderable. Aa 
the town was completely commanded by the fort, the Bao 
was sensible of the hopelessness of resistance, and throw- 
ing himself upon the mercy of the victors, came into the 
British camp. His sentence had been pronounced. It 
was determined, in concert with the Jharejas, to depose 
him in favour of Bao Desal his in&nt son ; the affitirs of 
the Government being administered by a coimcil of 
regency, composed of some of the principal Jhareja obids 
under the superintendence of the British Resident^ and 
the guarantee of his Government.* The mercenary troops 
were dismissed, and the defence of the principality was to 
be committed to a British force, the expense of which was 
to be defrayed by the government of Cutch.* danses 

I The force was composed of the Ist regiment of N. C, « oompaa^ of 
European artillery, H.M. 65th regiment, and three txtttalions of N.L«wltfl 
guns. 

3 Soon after these events, in the middle d June, « remarkably seme 
earthquake laid great part of Cntch in ruins. At Bhnj seven tfMRHWrf 
houses were overturned, and one thousand one hundred and finrty people 
buried in the rubbish. About fifteen hundred houses were thrown down, tti 
a like number rendered uninhabitable at Anjar. The fort was a pile of rnfiUt 
One hundred and sixty-five people were killed, and many more died of tMr 
bruises. Many other towns were partially, some whoUy, destroyed. Shwkl 
were felt in many other parts of India, as fcur as Nepal, but they were raatr 
tended with injury.— Papers relating to the Earthquake in India, 1819. Xr* 
Bombay Lit. Soc. iii.90. 

* The subsidy was two lakhs of Ahmedabad mpcM. 
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were inserted requiring the Rao and the Jbarejas to sup- BOOK n. 
press the practice of infanticide, and the Jhareja chiefiB chap.xi. 
were gnaranteed in their possessions. By a subsequent ■ 

engagement^ Anjar was restored to the Govemment of 1^^* 
Catch, in commutation of an annual payment of eighty- 
eight thousand rupees. After the novelty o^ these arrange- 
ments had ceased, the Jharejas were generally dissatisfied 
with the control to which they were subjected, by the in- 
fluence of British principles in the Regency, and by the 
efforts which were made with comparatively little good to 
ioppress infemticide. They were not sufficiently united, 
however, to organize any effectual opposition ; and the peace 
of the province was undisturbed. The deposed Rao was 
permitted to reside at Bhuj under a guard, but he mani- 
fested no inclination to recover his sovereignty.^ 

The interference exercised in the affledrs of Cutch, was 
regarded with alarm and jealousy by the Amirs of Sindh. 
Ihey had long entertained designs against the principality, 
wad were deeply mortified to find themselves anticipated, 
and the country placed beyond their ambition. Other 
circumstances contributed to aggravate their irritation and 
to urge them to a course of procedure which would have 
led to hostilities, but for the forbearance of the British 
Ck>vemment. 

Tiie confines of Quzerat and Cutch, and the petty states 
east of the Eari, which had been latterly taken under 
British protection, had been for some time past, infested 
bj marauding tribes, frequenting Parkur and the borders 
of the desert of Sindh, the principal of whom wei'e termed 
Khosas. The Amirs of Sindh had been invited to co- 
operate for the repression of their ravages, and had, in 
oompliance with the invitation, despatched a body of 
troops against the plunderers ; while a detachment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barclay, marched against them from 
Pahlanpur. Notwithstanding the professions of the Amirs, 
the commander of the Siudh force appeared to have come 
with a design of protecting, rather than of expelling the 
BQiosas, a body of whom encamped unmolested near the 
itindhian detachment. In this situation, they were at- 
tacked at night by a part of Colonel Barclay's division, 

1 Treaty with the Cateh Government, 13th October, 1819. Ditto, SIst Mty, 
iStt.— Hastings Papers, Treaties with Native Princes. 
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BOOK XL and, becomiog confounded with the Sindhians, exposed 
CHAP. XI. the latter to a participation in their disgrace and loss, i 
' The troops of Sindh retired from the frontier and repre- j 

1820. sented the attack as the result of design. The British 
troops left to themselves, pursued the Khosas across the 
boundary, and this also was complained of as a violation 
of the Sindh territory. In resentment of these injuries 
and of the occupation of Cutch, an army from Hyderabad 
entered the latter coimtry, took Loona, a town fifty miles 
from Bhuj, and laid waste the adjacent district. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stanhope with a strong detachment, ttos 
sent to repel the aggression. The enemy retired before 
him. The Bombay Government immediately demanded 
reparation for the mischief committed, and threatened to 
order the advance of the division into Sindh, if its demands 
were not complied with. The outrage was disowned, and 
envoys from Hyderabad were despatched to Bombay and 
to Bhuj to deprecate the displeasure of the British. The 
Supreme Government, also, was averse to any hostile^ 
collision with the Amirs, and rested contented with the 
disavowal of the act, the liberation of the prisoners, and 
promises to restrain the Khosas and other marauders from 
any inroads into the British dominions. A treaty was 
concluded to this effect.* 

By the treaty of Poena the Peshwa renounced all claims 
on the petty Mahratta states, among which the sea-coasi 
of the Konkan, between Bombay and Goa, was principally 
partitioned. Eolapur, Sawantwari, and Eolaba, became 
in consequence exclusively subject to British supremacy. 
These states owed their origin in a great degree to pi- 
ratical practices ; and the subjects of Eolapur continuing 
in 1812 to exercise their old trade, it was found necessary 
to enter into a treaty with the Baja, by which he engaged 
to suppress piracy as far as it was in his power so to do^ 

1 The sentiments of the Grovernment of Bengal derive an interest from 
late events. ** Yew things," they remarked, ** wonld be more impolitie tlua 
a war with Sindh, as its successful prosecation would not only be nnprofltilitet 
btit an evil. The country was not worth possessing, and its occupation wooM 
involve us in all the intrigues and wars, and incalculable embarruimeiili 
of the countries beyond the Indus. Hostilities might become unavotdaUe 
hereafter ; but it was wise to defer their occurrence as long as possible."— 
MS. Kec. 

3 Treaty with the Amirs of Sindh, 9th November, 1820. Hastings Papen, 
cxxii. The treaty was formed with two of the Amirs, Karim Ali and Mnrtf 
AIL 
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and to make over to the Bombay Government the fortfied BOOK II. 
harbour of Mai wan. After the recent war, new arrange- chap, xl 

ments were made, by which, districts * that the Raja had 

been compelled to relinquish to the Peshwa were restored ^®^' 
to hinL Although a young man, he did not long enjoy 
this accession to his resources, being shot as he sat in hk 
court, by a chie^ whose Jagir he had sequestrated. His 
goccessor was a minor, and the government was vested in 
the mother of the late Raja, as regent. A similar engage- 
ment for the suppression of piracy had been also contracted 
in 1812^ with Sawant-wari, and the port and fortifications 
of Yingorla had been ceded to the British. Pond Sawant, 
the Desai, or ruler of Sawant-wari, died soon afterwards^ 
and leaving only an infant son as his successor, this state 
fell likewise under female administration. The Rani, 
Duiga Bai, held the reins of government with a feeble 
grasp, and was unable to restrain the license of her chiefs. 
Some of them gathered armed bands around them, whom 
tbey could alone support by plunder ; and instigated their 
followers to commit depredations on the territories of the 
Bombay Presidency. Repeated remonstrances producing 
no effect, a force was detached into the principality, under 
Sur William Grant Keir, part of which crossed the Ghats^ 
and occupied the fort of Niuti, which was quietly sur- 
rendered, while another portion proceeded by sea, and 
being joined by the main division, carried the external 
defences of a stronger fortress, that of Rairi, by storm. 
The upper fort was abandoned by the garrison, and sur- 
rendered. General Eeir thence marched to the capital, 
where Durga Bai having died, the regency had devolved on 
two other ladies, the aimts of the Raja. Wholly unable to 
offer any resistance, the regents were ready to assent to 
everything that was required, and a treaty was accordingly 
concluded by which, in the name of Khem Sawant, the 
young Raja, they agreed to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the British Government, to deliver to it any of their sub- 
jects who should have committed acts of violence or 
dejpredations in its territories ; and to cede the forts of 
"Bin and Niuti, with the lands around them, as well as 

I Cbekori and Manonli yielding three lakhs of rupees per annum. Thej 
mn granted by an engaffraaeat or sonnud by Colonel Munro; but the grant 
mm mbseqaently oonflmwd \ry treaty. 
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BOOK II. the whole of the remaming sea-ooast from the confines d 
CHAP. XI. Kolapur to the Portuguese boundary. Part of theae oea- 
■ sions were afterwards restored to the Baja ; but the forte 

1820. and line of sea-coast, with some inland villages, were 
retained. A British officer was attached to the court as 
a political agent ; but his powers were inadequate to pro- 
tect the country from the disorders consequent upon an 
inefficient government, and which were eventusklly remedied 
only by the active exercise of supreme authority. ^ 

Kolaba had been once a place of importance in tbd 
history of the Bombay Presidency, having been included 
among the possessions of the enterprising pirate Eanhoji 
Angria, by whom the trade of the Company was subjected 
to repeated insult and plunder during the first thirty 
years of the eighteenth century. The territory which he 
transmitted to his descendants had been reduced to in- 
significance, by the extension of the Peshwa's autiionty; 
but, a portion still acknowledged the sway of a member of 
the dynasty of Angria, subject to the supremacy of the 
head of the Mahratta state. The conquest of the terrir 
tories of Baji Eao transferred his rights to the British 
Government, and a treaty was concluded with the Chief 
of Kolaba, by which those rights were defined.' Protee- 
tion and allegiance were mutually plighted; the fees 
levied on the accession of a Chieftain were remitted ; but 
the Government reserved to itself the paramount aur 
thority, and the right of conferring investiture on the 
Chief, on each succession to the Chiefship. The British 
laws and regulations were not to be introduced; but 
fugitives from justice were to be given up upon demand. 
Some exchanges of territory were agreed upon, in order 
to correct the inconvenient intermixture of contiguous 
districts. 

The dependent condition of the petty states of the K<»i- 
kan, extinguished all vestiges of the piratical practices 
for which this part of the coast of India had been io- 
famous, since the days of Roman commerce ; but the more 
daring pirates of the Persian Gulph still remained imsub- 
dued. We have seen them incur severe retribution ; boi 

> Treaty with the Regency of Sawant Wari, 17th Feb. 1819 ; Ditto, ITlh 
February, 1820. 

^ Treaty with Raghoji Angria, of Kolaba, July, 1822.— Ck)UQcU<A of Treatiei 
presented to Parliament, 1825. 
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the efiecte of the chastisement administered were tranr BOOK II. 
neat, and the renewal of their depredations demanded a chap. zi. 
repetition of the only effectual means of arresting their ■ 
pespetration. ^^20. 

For some time after the destruction of Ras-al-Khaima, 
the Arab tribes of Oman refrained from infesting the 
vaters of the Gulph, or confined themselves to the country 
boats, in whose fate no powerful state was interested. Ajs 
time advanced, their audacity revived, and they quickly 
obtained greater power than before. Eas-al-Khaima was 
rqiaired and fortified, and vessels of a large size were 
constructed and equipped; the different tribes entered 
into engagements for their mutual support, and assumed 
an attitude so menacing, that the Imam of Muscat, already 
the ally of the Company, applied earnestly for timely 
saccour. The activity of the pirates, and, in particular, of 
the Joasmis, was suspended by the approach of Ibrahim 
Pasha, the son of the Pasha of Egypt, who, in obedience 
to orders from Constantinople, had marched from Egypt 
to chastise the Wahabis, to which sect the pirate tribes of 
Oman belonged. In the hope of securing his co-operation, 
a British officer. Captain Sadler, was despatched to the 
PlAsha. He found Ibrahim, near Medina ; but the objects 
of his campaign were accomplished. ^ Deriah, the capital 
of Abdulla-bm-Saiid, the Wahabi Chief, had been stormed, 
and the Chief himself had surrendered, and been des- 
patched prisoner to Cairo, whence he was sent to Con- 
stantinople, and there put to death. Considering the 
Wahabis as annihilated, the Pasha had no intention of 
proceeding to the Persian Gulph, and the punishment of 
the pirates was left to the British Government alone. An 
expedition was accordingly fitted out from Bombay, the 
land forces under the command of Sir William Keir^ — 
the maritime imder that of Captain Collier, of his Ma- 
jesty's ship Liverpool. They left Bombay in September, 
1819, and, after touching at Muscat^ arrived off £as-al- 

1 Aoooont of B Journey from Eatif on the Persian Gulf to Tamboo on the 
Bed Sea, by Captain G. F. Sadler.— Tr. Lit. S. Bombay, iii. 449. 

' The troops were composed of one company of European artillery, H.M/s 
47th and 66th regiments, Ist battalion of tlie 2nd, 2nd battalion of the 4th, 
and flank companies of the 1st battalion of the 3rd N.I.,and the Bombay 
■urine battalion: about <me thoiuand seven hundred Europeans, and two 
thousand five hundred uatiyes. 
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BOOK II. Khaima, in the beginning of the following December. Thfl 
CHAP. XI. troops were landed on the south of the town, drove in a 
■ body of Arabs stationed in front of them, and effected i 
1820. lodgment within three hundred yards of the defeooeSb 
Batteries were erected without delay ; a spirited sally mi 
made by the enemy on the sixth, in which the Arabs mm 
for a time the masters of the guns ; but they were re- 
pulsed, and displayed no further energy. A storm val 
ordered on the eighth ; but^ on approaching the wallfl^ ^ 
was found that the place was deserted. Little loss had 
attended the previous operations. ' The fall of BwHir 
Khaima, and that of Zaya, a strong fort to the north cf 
Bas-al Khaima, against which a detachment, under Ma|or 
Warren, had been sent, struck terror into the neighbouring 
tribes, and their Sheikhs, repairing to the British can^ 
assented to the articles of a treaty proposed by the Britiak 
Commander, the terms of which they could not havB 
thoroughly understood, and to which it was not to be 
expected that they would long adhere. The main stipch 
lations were, that they should abstain from plunder and 
piracy ; from killing their prisoners ; from quarrelling with 
one another ; and from trafficking in slaves. Their shipa 
were also to carry a flag, indicative of their being friendSj 
to the Biitish, and to be furnished with the papers which 
are regarded, among European States, as the requisite 
testimonials of a purely commercial navigation. The fbg 
and the papers must have perplexed the Sheikhs ; bat 
they thought it prudent to accede to them, as well aa 
to the more intelligible and important conditions. After 
reducing and demolishing some minor pirate ports, the 
squadron returned to India, leaving a Political Agent at 
Bas-al-Khaima. After a short interval he was directed to 
demolish the place, and to remove to the Isle of Kig^*"^ 
where a small military detachment had been stationed, to 
secure the adherence of the Arabs to their engagementa. 
This arrangement necessitated a second expedition. 

The capture of an Indian trading vessel having been 
ascribed to the Arab tribe, the Beni-Bu-Ali, of Askar% 
near Eas-al-Had, a Company's cruizer was sent to inquira 
into the circumstances. The boats not being able to ap- 

* Major Molesworth of the 47th and four prirates were killed . two oOesn . 
and forty-nine men were wounded. 
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pioach the land, the pilot^ an Arab, swam to the shore to BOOK 11. 
communicate with a number of the tribe who were chap. xi. 
MBembled on the beach. The man was killed, the boats — — 
twe fired upon, and the cruizer returned to Kishm6, when 1820. 
0^>tain Thompson, the Political Agent, conceived himself 
tothorised to adopt miUtarj proceedings against the tribe 
in concert with the Imam of Muscat, whose authority the 
Bem-Bu-AH had thrown off. Six companies of Sipahis 
viih six guns, were landed at Soor, and being joined by a 
thousand of the Imam's troops, advanced to a town be- 
knging to the Imam, the Beled-Beni-Bu-Haran, within 
lliree miles of the enemy's principal station. The Beni- 
Ba-Ali were so far intimidated, that they declared them- 
•elveB willing to give up the murderers of the pilots but 
they were required to lay down their arms, with which 
denaand they refused to comply. On the following morn- 
ing the troops marched against the Arabs, who, although 
not more than six hundred strong, came resolutely forward 
to meet them. The Sipahis advanced in column : they 
were ordered to form line and charge ; but the order had 
been delayed too long, and before the change of formation 
oonld be effected, the Arabs were amid the disordered files, 
striking down the men with long sharp swords : a general 
oonfoaion and rout ensued : six officers > and four hundred 
SqMhis were killed, and the whole must have perished, 
bat for the exertions of the Imam, who himself received 
a wound. The fugitives took shelter in the town, and 
Impelled their pursuers from its walls, on which they re- 
Bomed their retreat^ and, with the troops of the Imam, 
rstnmed to Muscat. Although disapproving of the attack 
upon the Beni-Bu-Ali, whose share in any piratical depre- 
diiicHis was never substantiated, the Government of 
Bombay judged it necessary to redeem the credit of the 
British arms, and to maintain unimpaired the influence 
established in the Persian Gulph : a force was therefore 
sent against the offending tribe, commanded by Major- 
Qeneral Sir Lionel Smith, which landed at Soor in the end 
of February. While encamped near Soor, the Arabs made 
a night attack, in which they occasioned considerable dis- 

> Lteatenaiits Lawrie, rerrin, and Walsh, 2nd battalion of the 1st regiment; 
Pkiw,of the Engineers; Short, of the maurine battalion; and Assistant-Sur- 
fwnHigbam. 
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BOOK II. order, and inflicted some losa^ but the assailaiita yren 
CHAP. XL repulsed, and the troops marched agaiiisi the town. The 
— ^ Beni-Bu-Ali did not wait for the aafiault^ but met tbe 
1821. British tro<^ on a spacious plain; they displayed the 
same desperate courage which had chauracterized thor 
former conflicts^ and were defeated only after a sanguinaij 
engagement, in which nearly the whole of the tribe were 
killed or wounded. The town was cannonaded and surren- 
dered — the Sheikh and part of the male survivois werft 
sent prisoners to Bombay ; others were made aver to the 
Imam ; the women and children, about a thousand in 
number, were transferred to a hostile tribe, and the Beni- 
Bu-Ali, who professed to trace their origin to the days cf 
Mohammed, ceased for a while to be numbered amcxig the 
tribes of Oman.^ Their extermination might have beea 
a political necessity, but the first attack upon them was 
an act wholly uncalled for by the British interests, and 
was a concession to those of the Imam of Muscat unwar- 
ranted by the instructions of the Government of Bombay. 
To obviate the recurrence of such an error, the Imam was 
apprized that it was not the intention of the British autho* 
rities to take any future part in disputes between him 
and the Arab tribes. The office of Potitical Agent in the 
Gulph was shortly afterwards abolished, and the statioa 
of Eishm6 abandoned. Its occupation had given serious 
umbrage to the Court of Persia, which daimed the soTfr- 
reignty of the island, and threatened the employment of a 
force against the detachment, if it were not voluntani^y 
withdrawn. 

The opposite side of the Arabian peninsula also wit- 
nessed a display of the power of British India. A oooh 
mercial intercourse had long subsisted between Mocha and 
the Indian continent, and a British officer resided at the 
former to superintend the interests of the Compan/s 
subjects. In 1817, the Dola, or Governor, of Modia on 
behalf of the Imam of Senna, taking offence at the pro- 
ceedings of the Resident^ had him seized, dragged from 

1 After two yean' detention at Bombay the prisooera were tSkmtA H 
return with presents, and with money to rebuild their town. Hie tribe wii 
thus restored, although in a state much inferior to that which it had et^ofti 
before the war. They seem, contrary to the wont of their conntrymeo, H 
have cherished no vindictiTe feeling; receiving Lieutenant Welsted, when be 
▼isited them at the end of I93i, with the most cordial tuMpitality.— lYafeli !> 
Arabia, i. 59. 
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Ids dweUing, and cruelly beaten. The factory was pillaged BOOK IL 
hj the townspeople. Bedress having been vainly de- chat. xi. 
manded, it was determined to obtain it by arms ; but it — 
was not found convenient to carry this resolution into ' 

eflfect earlier than the middle of 1820. His Majesty's ship 
Eden, Captain Lock, with three of the Company's cruizers 
tod a flotilla of gun boats was then despatched to Mocha^ 
to demand satisfaction for the treatment of the Resident^ 
the punishment of the Dola, and compensation for the 
property plundered and destroyed. The terms were re- 
jected, and the squadron fired on, which was followed by 
the bombardment of the town. A truce was then solicited, 
and granted, until a definitive arrangement should be ao- 
eomplished, but no disposition being manifested to accede 
to the terms demanded, the firing was resumed, and the 
town nearly laid in ashes. Troops and seamen were sent 
on shore, who stormed the forts by which Mocha was de- 
fsnded, and destroyed them. The Arabs were at length 
intimidated, and envoys from the Imam bi'ought the 
offending Dola a prisoner on board the squadron ; a satis- 
ikctory apology was made, and pecuniary compensation 
promised. The Dola, after a short detention, was enlarged 
and pardoned. The opportunity was taken to place the 
British factory on a more secure and independent footing, 
and to relieve the trade of some of its burthens. The 
Beflident was allowed to have a military guard, to ride on 
horseback, and to have access to the Imam whenever he 
deemed it expedient. A cemetery was allowed for the use 
of the Christian members of the factory, and all its de- 
pendants were to be under the protection of the British 
flag, anchorage fees were discontinued, and the duties 
payable on imports and exports were reduced ; the en- 
gagement to this effect was signed by the Imam of Senna.^ 
The proceedings of the Bengal Government, to which 
we shall next advert, were directed to a different quarter ; 
and regarded the interests of the British nation in a still 
greater degree than those of its Indian dependencies. 
We have already seen, that in ignorance or disregard of 
the commercial value of Java, or in the excess of their 
liberality, the British Ministers had restored it uncondi- 

> Treaty wltti the Imam of Senna> Iftth January, 1821 Coll. of Treatiei. 

TTaetlngw Papers, czxii. 
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BOOK II . tionally to the Dutch. Some excuse might perhaps 1)6 
CHAP. XI. urged in consideration of the claims of an unoffending 

people, and it might have been regarded as ungenerous to 

1818. punish Holland for its compulsory connexion with the 
French Emperor ; but the same plea was not available for 
the omission of any stipulation for an equivalent, and of 
any provision, either for the commercial objects of Great 
Britain in the Eastern Seas, or for the permanence of those 
engagements which had been contracted with the native 
Princes of the Malay Archipelago by the British fiino- 
tionaries, during the period of their political ascendancy. 
The consequences were obvious. The Dutch were no 
sooner repossessed of Java, than they sought to exclude 
all commercial and political competition from among the 
neighbouring States, and to regain that supremacy which 
had enabled them to monopolize both the authority and 
the trade of the Malay principalities. They would pro- 
bably have succeeded in shutting out British vessels from 
all commerce with the islands of the Archipelago, in 
closing all direct communication between the Indian and 
China seas, and in subjecting the valuable trade of India 
and of Great Britain with China to serious interruption 
and embarrassment, had not the foresight and energy of 
Sir Thomas Raffles anticipated and defeated their projects ; 
and, in despite of their intrigues, and of the indifference 
or ignorance of the British Ministry, insured for his coun- 
trymen, a commanding position in the very heart of those 
regions from which they were menaced with exclusion. 

After quitting the Government of Java when its resto- 
ration to the Dutch was determined, Sir T. S. Raffles was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolen, on the 
island of Sumatra : he assumed charge of his Government 
in March, 1818, and was immediately involved in discus- 
sions with the Government of Batavia.^ His first object 
was to establish the predominance of the British through- 
out Sumatra, and obtain a port on the southern coast 
which should command one of the two great entrances of 
the Archipelago, the Straits of Simda. With this view, he 
traversed the island, entered into treaties with native 

> He arrived at Bencoclen on the 22nd of March. On the 7th of April tdi- 
lowinir. he writes, ** I am already at Issue with the Dutch Govemment*- 
Mem. 293. 
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)&, between whom and Europeans no intercourse had BOOK II. 
: before existed, and began to form a se^tWment at chap. xi. 
Anka Bay. These arrangements were disapproved of ■ 

annulled by the Government of Bengal, which, al- 1^1^- 
igh not unaware of the unfriendly and exclusive cha- 
er of the policy of the Dutch,^ was unwilling to dis- 
> the amicable relations formed between the parent 
ntries, and directed every measure of offence to be 
ifully avoided, pending the reference of all disputed 
stions to the authorities in England. 
a the convention with Holland of August 1814, by 
ch her settlements in the East were restored to her, 
provision was made for the continued observance of 
se compacts which had been formed by the English 
lie in the occupation of Java, with the independent 
ive States. The Dutch immediately annulled them. 
Long others, the Sultan of Palembang, who had been 
led to his regal dignity by the English, was deposed 
them, and the chief restored whom the English had 
(rived of his authority, chiefly on account of his bar- 
ous treatment of the members of the Dutch factory. 

officer whom the Governor of Bencoolen had deputed 
protect the Sultan, was seized and carried to Batavia ; 
I an appeal made by the reigniDg Sultan to those who 
I raised him to power was uuavaihng, and he was 
sed and carried a prisoner to Batavia along with an 
glish officer who had been sent by Sir T. Raffles to 
(test against the aggression committed by the Govem- 
nt of Java against an independent Prince and an ally 
the British. It was not considered,' and the Dutch 

Lord Hastings recorded it as his opinion, " that the proceedings of the 
herlands' authorities since the arrival of the Commissioners -general to 
iire charge of the Datch colonies, had been actuated by a spirit of ambition, 
riews of boundless aggrandisement and rapacity, and by a desire to obtain 

power of monopolising the conmierce of the Eastern Arcliipelago, and 
lading the English from those advantages which they had long ei^oyed, 

which they only wished to share in common with other nations of the 
Ji."— Mem. of Sir T. S. Raffles, 304. 

The Governor-General held that *' the Dutch were bound by principles of 

clearest equity, as well as by the implied conditions of the transfer, to 
re the relations between the Palembang and Java as they found them, 
eas the Saltan violated his engagement. As the case, although well known 
lome, had not been noticed either by the Court of Directors or his Ma- 
y's Ministers, in the Convention of 1814, the Government of India had 
choice but to obey, leavhig to the Dutch the odium of disregarding a 
ral and political obligation." ~ Mem. of the Governor-General. The 
ertion of the Sultan was the more iudefeusiblei as it was no longer pos- 
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BOOK II. were encouraged to extend their olaims of sofireiiuuy 

CHAP. XI. over all the native princes, whom it was for their interest; 

" to controul, an inTariable article of the engagements into 

1818. which they were compelled to enter being the ezdosm 

of the ships of all other European nations from tiidr 

ports. 

Notwithstanding this acquiescence in the pretensioiM 
of the Dutch Government of Java, the Qovemmeot of 
Bengal considered it necessary "to adopt precautions wA 
a view to arrest the injury and degradation which ocmM 
not £bu1 to ensue from a listless submission, to its un- 
bounded pretensions," and determined to strengthen vai 
extend its own connexions in the Archipelago, so as to 
preserve the free passage of the Straits of Malaoca, the 
other great thoroughfetre to the China seas. The Gover- 
nor of Bencoolen, the soundness of whose views wtt 
fully acknowledged, although his zeal was oonsidered pre- 
cipitate, was armed with additional powers for this plI^ 
pose, and was appointed Agent to the Govemor-Qeiier4 
in charge of the British interests to the eastward of tlM 
Straits. The northern entrance was already in soma 
degree under British influence, by the possession of the 
stations of Bencoolen and Penang. Some port^ however, 
being still wanted, more advanced on the line to China, 
and more centrically sitiiated with respect to the numo* 
rous islands of the Archipelago, a negotiation vras opaitA 
with the Sultan of Khio for the construction of a hatorj 
within his territory ; but before the engagement ms 
formally executed, a Dutch ship of war intimidated the 
Sultan into a refusal to ratify it, and into the formatioQ 
of a treaty with the Government of Java, by which Rhio 
was closed to European, or rather to English commerce. 
The same course was pursued at the other ports in tbe 
vicinity, and the chiefs of Lingin, Siak, J chore, and 
Pahang, were deterred from admitting Biitish vessele inio 
their harbours. 

While exulting in having thus baffled the projects of 
their rivals, the Dutch authorities were confounded by the 
intelligence that a British settlement had sprung up in • 

Bible to refttore the price which he had paid the Enfflish for their lerrioM. 
The island of Banca was exdianged for tbe UneUtry ot Cochin \n ttmtntXi^ 
UlA. 
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eligible situation than any yet attempted. Sir BOOK II. 
as Baffles had early coatemplated Singapore as poe- chap. xi. 
g the qualifications requisite for the prosperity of — — - 
ude with the eastern nations, and had obtained the 1^^9* 
rrence of the Supreme Goremment in its occupation, 
vras a small island about twenty-five miles in length, 
leven broad, lying off the south-eastern extremity <^ 
[alacca peninsula, and divided from it by a narrow 
w It possessed an excellent harbour situated in the 

of all ships passing through the straits ; was within 
.ys' sail of China, and in the heart of the Malay states, 
ich it had once been the c^itaL It was now covered 
wiidomess, and inhabited by about a hundred and 
fishermen. It was a dependancy of Johore, a princi- 
r on the peninsula of Malacca, but claiming rule over 
lands on either coast — ^including Lingin and Rhio; 
it was by a grant from a Sultan of Johore that 
pore became a British settlement. The Dutch dis- 

I the title of the Raja, who had been living in so much 
irity for many years, that it required the local 
ledge, and the interested policy of Sir Thomas Raffles 
icover him. His pretensions were, however, indispu- 
, as the eldest son of the last acknowledged Sultan ; 
rho, in consequence of his absence from Lingin, where 
ather died, had been supplanted by his younger 
er, a supercession not unauthorised by Malay usage, 
ugh incompatible with Mohammedan law.^ It suited 
British authorities to substautiate his claim, and that 
e Dutch to contest it ; but the activity of Sir T. 
», in occupying the island with a mihtary detachment, 
loisting the British flag, imposed upon the Dutch 
nissioners the necessity of expelling him by force, an 
me measure which they were unprepared to hazard. 

were contented, therefore, to complain to the Bengal 
mment, and to enter a protest against the occupation 
ngapore, as contrary to the treaty which they had 
■acted with the Sultan of Lingin, its lawful sovereign, in 
h he had engaged never to transfer any portion Of his 
bories to a European power without their approbation. 

liticsl and Statistical accoant of the British SetUeroents of the Straits 
aoca, by Lieutenant Newbold, ii. 61. Raffles menttonit that neither of 

II was duly aduiowledged or regularly installed. Memoirs, 327 . 
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BOOK II. They were told in reply, that it was thedeHbeFateinioitMMl 
cH>p. XI. of the British Government to resist their spirit of exohisife* 
■ ness and aggrandisement^ and protect British commeroefioaii 

1819. their jealousy and injustice ; that they had no right to de-' 
mand the restoration of the territories which they had nsf&f' 
possessed ; to reduce to vassalage the native I^nnoes, iA» 
had always been treated by the British, while holdim 
Java, as independent^ nor to compel them to enter into 
engagements, having for their object the ezdosioii <t 
British vessels from their ports ; that the actual ooot^t*. 
tion of Singapore had anticipated the sanction of tkib 
Bengal Government ; but that, as it had been effected, thi' 
settlement would not be withdrawn upon a simple demands 
It was notorious that the Dutch had no connection witk 
Singapore in 1795, when their possessions generally M 
into the hands of the English ; and, consequently, thi 
present claim was one of recent suggestion, and, final]|^ 
that it was useless to discuss the merits of the transaciicx^ 
as the question had been referred to the authoritiea it 
Europe, and must await their decision. Renewed negotMh 
tions were, accordingly, set on foot^ and a second treaty 
with Holland established a modification of the existing 
relations by which these disputes were terminated Tbt 
British settlement on Sumatra was ceded to the Datd^ 
in exchange for Malacca and the settlements on the ooDr 
tinent of India. The British withdrew their objections to 
the occupation of Billeton by the Dutch, and the latter 
theirs to the possession of Singapore. Admission to the 
ports of either nation was regulated by fixed moderate 
duties, and an unrestricted commercial intercourse was 
permitted to both with any of the native powers in the 
Eastern Seas. The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, were alone 
exempted from free access. The ofi&cers of both govern- 
ments were forbidden to form any new settlements without 
previous sanction from Europe. The British were pre- 
cluded from forming settlements on any of the islandi 
south of the Straits of Singapore, or entering into treatiei 
with their princes; and the Dutch engaged to obeerYO 
a similar forbearance with regard to the peninsula el 
Malacca.* The Dutch were much the best informed as to 

1 Bee Newbo1d*s ReTna^ks on the Treaty, i. 16; and the Treaty itseU; IbU. 
App. dated I7th March, 1824. The debate in the Commons, May, 18t4, 
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A Ttapeotiye value of the reciprocal stipulations, and BOOK II. 
Bn the greatest gainers by the treaty. Singapore, how- chap, ii- 

«r, n^dly rose into importance,* and the zeal of Sir 

homas Baffles, which was so unpalatable to the British 1^^^* 
inistry as at one time to have threatened his removal, 
IB rewarded by the growing prosperity, and the acknow- 
dlged value of the settlement which he had founded.* 
Before leaving this part of the Eastern world, we may 
)tioe the attempts that were made, about the same 
mod as the formation of the settlement of Singapore, to 
ctend the influence and relations of the Indian Govern- 
mt in the same direction. The establishment of an 
itimate connection with Achin on the northern extremity 
f Sumatra had been long considered desirable for the 
ratection of the commercial interests of the Company, 
id had been latterly recommended by the policy of anti- 
pating the Dutch, who were expected to take sidvantage 
'tiie distractions of Achin, and by their means acquire a 
Hmmount authority in the kingdom. The sultan of 
ohin was no longer the potentate who could cover the 
i^acent seas and islands with numerous fleets and armies, 
ffefttening the Portuguese colonies with destruction,' or 
ith whom the sovereign of England could carry on a cor- 
^ndence on terms of equality.* The principality had 

on tbe conditions of the treaty, only shovs hov little the Hoose knew of 
6 Midfeet. 

' In 1823, the population had risen to ten thousand. — Mem. 525. In 1836-7 
«M nearij ihirty thousand. In 1822, the value ut the exports and imports 
aaeded eifffat millions of dollars ; in 1835-6. fourteen millions of dollars. — 
ivbold, i. S91. In 1844-5, their amount was stated in the public returns to 
Muiy five millions sterling. In addition to its advanta^^eous position, Sing^- 
m, which to merely an entrepot where imports are re-exported, owes its pros- 
rlhr to its having been from the first a free port ; no duties being levied. 
' Mortiy before his return to Europe, in November, 1823, Sir T. Raffles 
ttes— **I hare heard nothing more of the question with the Dutch, but 
dit not It will be agitated on my arrival in England. I rely more upon 
I npport of the mercantile community than upon any liberal views of the 
iiMry. by whom I have been opposed as much as by the Dutch." — Mem. 
I. At an earlier period, Mr. Charles Grant, the distinguished Director, wrote 
Mr T. Baffles — ** You are probably aware of the obstacles which have been 
^oaed to ttie adoption of your measures, and even threatened your position 
Vbb service " — Mem. 445. 

■ M.iMiv.^ was repeatedly besieged by the Achinese. In 1616, the Khig, 
Anka Sri, sailed to the attacic of that city with a fleet of five hundred sail. 
Tying a Ibrce computed at sixty thousand men. The attack having fisiled, 
nu reiilewed in 1628 with a force of twenty thousand strong, which was 
'eated with great slaughter. From thto reign the pov/er of Acliin declined. 
Marsden, Hist, of nnmatra, 429. 

' Sir James Lancaster, in the first voyage on account of the East India 
mpany, in 1600, carried to the King a letter from Queen Elizabeth, ** to the 
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BOOK IT. declined from its extent over nearij half the large islaiid 
CHAP. XI. of Sumatra, to a limited tract at its northern terminatioi^ 

over which its sovereign ruled with a feeUe and uncertaiB 

1819. sway. The reigning prince, Jawahir Alem, had beei 
engaged almost from the beginning of his reign in 1802 m 
a struggle with some of his principal chiefs, who at length 
conspired to depose him, and invited Sjf-ol-Alem, the soft 
of an opulent merchant of Penang to assume tiie regpl 
authority. Syf-ul-Alem supported by his fiithei's wealth,^ 
succeeded for a time in holding a divided sway, bat finally' 
the hereditary prince recovered his ascendancy and wai' 
acknowledged by the Supreme Qovemment of India «§ 
the Sultan of Achin, and a treaty was entered into witit 
him, by which the British Qovemment engaged to ^ecttli# 
removal of his rival, Syf-ul-Alem, on condition oi tht 
latter being granted a fixed pulsion by the Sultan ; and ii J 
return for permission to carry on a free trade with all tht \ 
ports of his dominions. He also promised to recave s f 
British Resident^ to exclude the subjects of any otha ■ 
European power from a permanent habitation m Ins 
country, and to enter into no treaty or negotiation witil 
any power, prince, or potentate, unless with the knowled^ 
and consent of the British Government. The subseqiKot 
relinquishment of Sumatra to the Dutch cancelled these 
engagements and put an end to a connexion with Achiiii 



great and mightie King of Achem (Actain), onr loving brotber.** Her Mt^uty 
alludes particularly to the successful hostilities carried on between Achte aii 
tlie Portugoese. '' It hath appeared unto us, that your Higbnesx and yam 
royall familie, fathers and grandfathers, have, by the grace of Qod md tMr 
valour, swome not onely to defend your owne kingdomes, but also to 0H9 
-vvarrt^ unto the Foriugals, in the lands which they possesse, as nam^ll 
Malaca, in the yeere of the Humane Redemf^on 1573, under the condset U 
your valiant Captaine, Raya-macota, with their great loss, and the perpetol 
honour of your Hi^hnesse crowne and kingdome." — Purchas. i. 154. In 1^ 
Achin was visited by Capt. Best, who brought a letter firom King Jsomb It 
Paduka Sri Sultan, by whom the treaty concluded with LABcaster wm oc*- 
firmed.— Ibid. 462. 

' His interests were also warmly advocated by a party in the Penang flt* 
vernment ; but open interference in favour of either of the oompetiton wm 
prohibited by the Supreme Government of India. Sir T. Stamford RallMI 
and Captain Combe were sent to Achin as commissioiiers in 1818, to aseertsii 
the true state of the case ; and although at first violently disagreeing, they it 
last united in recommending the claims of the old Sultan. Syf-nl-Alem mi 
accordingly desired to desist from the contest, and to be oonlettt with a pn> 
■ion, payable nommally by the Sultan of Achin, but virtually by the Goven* 
meat of Penang.— Anderson's Achin and Ports of Sumatra. MenM^rs af Sir 
T. S.Iiiifflas, 396. Treaty with the King of Achin, 22ad of April, 1819. 
Treaties, Hastings' Papers, cxi. 
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vfaioih with yarious interruptions had subsisted for more booR II. 
khan two oenturiea. ^,„^ x^. * 

About the same time the attention of the GoTemment « 

flif lD(Ua was directed to the advantages of a commercial 1822. 
iBtercourse with the countries of Siam and Cochin China, 
vliichfrom having constituted an important branch of the 
teide of Europe with the East had fallen into neglect, and 
had filially been discontinued. It appeared advisable to 
Uie Govemor-Ckneral to attempt the revival of the com- 
Mroe» and Mr. J. Crawfurd was accordingly de8i)atched in 
^ oharacter of agent to the Governor-General on a 
liwion to the two states in question, in the hope that it 
Slight be found practicable to establish with them a 
permanent and mutually advantageous communication. 
The mission left Bengal in November, 1821, and arrived at 
Biokdc, the capital of Siam, in the following March. The 
mnbers were admitted to a solitary audience of the 
King; but were referred to the ministers for the transao- 
fbn of business. Nothing was transacted : the court ot 
Sam ignorant of its own interests, suspicious of the real 
Tiaws of foreign visitors who came unbidden and unwished 
Idt, and affecting a majesty little inferior to divine, mani- 
fisted no disposition to encourage the advances made by 
.the British Government; and after treating the mission 
vith various marks of indifference and indignity, dismissed 
it with an tmmeaning and evasive treaty of commerce, and 
an arrogant letter to the Government of Bengal.* 

In addition to the ordinary motives influencing barba- 
soos states, there was a political transaction which con- 
tabu ted to render the temper of the court of Siam 
unfavourable to an intimate intercourse — the asylum 
^ven to the Ex-Kaja of Queda in the settlement of Penang. 
This was a petty potentate, governing an inconsiderable 
territory opposite to Penang, which itself bad formed part 
of his possessions and had been ceded by him to the 
British in consideration of an annual quit-rent. The king 
of Siam claimed the allegiance of Queda, and in a recent 

1 It WM fyromised that tbe dotiefl on British commerce should .not be in- 
mmamd. add that the Superintendent of the Castoms should afford all assistance 
U the EnidiBh merdiants in buying; and selling with the merchants of Siam. 
la the letter, it is said that his Siamese Majesty was much gratified by the 
'efferings" (the presents) made by the Governor of Bengal.~Crawrurd'8 
Mission to Siam, i. S66. 
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BOOK IJ. dispute with the Burmans, had called upon him for 
CHAP. XI. miUtary quota. The Queda chief delayed compliance 
■ the demand, and denied the right of Siam to anytl 

1822 more than a complimentary annual acknowledgment of: 
superior dignity and power. The Siamese troops were^ 
consequence, directed against Queda, and the Raja, ui 
to resist them, fled and made his escape to Penang, wl 
he was permitted to reside and was protected against 
lestation. The Siamese ministers were anxious to o1 
possession of the person of the Raja ; no formal dei 
was made, but it was intimated that his seizure 
delivery would be considered as a friendly act ; and 
were evidently disappointed on being told that sudi %j 
violation of hospitality was incompatible with J 
principles. The reception given by the British Govoiif > 
ment to the king of Queda and the refusal to give him iq| i 
wounded the vanity of the Siamese court, and exerciaed|| 
prejudicial influence upen the objects of the mission. * 

In the middle of July, the mission proceeded to Oodii% 
China, and arrived at the capital in August. Mu(di pe»| 
sonal civility was exhibited by the officers of state^ boi 
the king declined to receive the letter and presents iityn 
the Qovemor-General, whom, as exercising a delegated 
authority only, he refused to recognise as the equal of % 
king : and on the same account would not condescend to 
admit the envoy to an audience. Permission was, hov- 
ever, readily granted to English vessels to trade with tii» 
principal ports of the kingdom ; and it was promised thai 
they should be treated on the same footing as the Ohinefli. 
The mission left in October, having gained little in tha 
way of political or commercial advantage, but bringing 
back much novel and valuable information respectiiii^ 
countries little known in Europe.^ 

Returning to Continental India, we have now to notiod 
the state of the relations between the British Grovemmoit 
and its subsidiary allies, as they subsisted after the termi- 
nation of the Mahratta war. In the west of India^ as 1M 
have already seen, the Qaekwar had been obliged to to- 
cede to a new treaty, stipulating for the augmentation of 
the forces which he was to maintain by the cession of adr 

> Journal of an Embassy to Siam and Cochin China, hj J. CraMrfiird. Ae> 
count of a Mission to Siam and Cochin China, by D. Finlayson. 
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nal territory. The measure was based upon the neces- BOOK II. 
of undertaking the whole military defence of Guzerat^ chap. xi. 

apon the advantages accruing to the Gaekwar from 

areaty of Poona. These advantages were considerable ; ^®^^* 

apparently the finances of the state were in a suffi- 

'Ij flourishing condition to bear the cost of additional 

nditnre. The arrangement was not altogether palat- 

to the court of Baroda^ but its execution was unat- 

ed by any interruption of the good understanding 

h had been so long maintained between the two 

ars. 

le conduct of the affairs of Guzerat had been entrust- 

ts has been mentioned, to Fateh Sing, the brother of 

3aekwar, with the co-operation and assistance of the 

Bh Besident. Fateh Sing died in June, 1818. As the 

bined administration had been attended with benefi- 

results, the arrangement was continued, and Syaji Bao, 

younger brother of the deceased Prince, a youth of ' 

keen, was raised to the office of Dewan, or Prime Min- 

of Finance, the duties of which he was to discharge 
»ncert with the Resident. The immature age of the 
ce, and the state of parties at Baroda required, indeed, 
continuance of British support, notwithstanding the 
BS in which intimate interference had originated, — the 
JUS state of the revenues, and the embarrassments of 
jk^kwar, — were supposed to exist no longer. The 
a of authority was not of long continuance. Towards 
end of the following year, died the imbecile Anand 
the Gaekwar, whose nominal rule had been prolonged 
o many years entirely by the support of the British 
imment. His death altered the aspect of affairs 
frially. Syaji Rao succeeded to the throne, and natu- 
concluded, that if he was fit to govern his country in 
iapacity of Dewan, he was equally capable of govem- 
t as Raja, and it was no longer possible for the Resi- 

to exercise the real administration, through the 
linery of an incompetent minister, and an inefficient 
urch. 

te pretensions of the Gaekwar to independent author- 
^ere generally recognised ; but it was considered to be 
isistent with the security of British interests and the 
>erity of the country, to ¥rithdraw altogether from 
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BOOK II. ^^® control over the expenditure which the Resident hal 
CHAP. XI. hitherto maintained. In order to place the connexion j 

— which was to be continued for the future, on a firm ai|lj 

1818. lasting basis, the Qovemor of Bombay, ^e Honouiab^l^i 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, deemed it expedient to repiil 
in person to Baroda, and to discuss with Sjaji Rao Umi 
principles which were hereafter to regulate the interooani 
between the two states. The necessity of prolonged i0 
terposition in the financial administration of GxaeaM 
proved to be even more urgent than had been expeotflA 
Instead of a surplus revenue and an imembarrassed e^ 
chequer, it was discovered that the expenses of the tw6 
last years had exceeded the receipts, and that a debt^ 
amounting to more than a crore of rupees,* still hmg 
heavily upon the resources of the Government. Hit 
troops were also largely in arrear, and the tributariei df 
the Gaekwar in Eattiwar ' and the Mahi-Kanta had beMi 
* reduced to severe distress partly by the consequence of 
unfavourable seasons, but still more by the oppressirv 
exactions of the agents of the native Govemmeni B 
became necessary to remedy these evils. Loans weis 
raised for the dischax*ge of the existing debts at a reduced 
rate of interest, upon the security of assignments of the 
revenues, and, as before, under the guarantee of the Bn» 
tish Government for their ultimate repayment!! The col- 
lections made from the Gaekwar's tributaries were traoa- 
ferred entirely to British agency. Engagements wem 
finally concluded with Syaji particularising the extent to 
which he was expected to acquiesce in the control of the 
Resident. All foreign affairs were to remain under the 
exclusive management of the British Government. The 
Gaekwar was to administer without restriction the internal 
government, provided he fulfilled the engagements for 
which the British Government was guarantee ; but iho 
Resident was to be apprised of all proposed financial maik 
sures at the commencement of each year, was to have free 
access to the public accounts whenever he required to 

1 Of this Bttm 27 lakhs had been borrowed for the pay of tbe Gaekwart 
contingent serving in Malwa, and .26 lakhs more were still owinc to tl» 
troops. 

s In 1813, a fHmine occurred in Kattiwar, which was said to have caused tbs 
death of one-third of the population. It was followed by an enidemfe diseisc^ 
of which also great nombera died.--JdS. Eec 
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inepeot them, and was to be consulted before any expense BOOK II. 
^ magnitude was incurred. Whatever guarantees to chap. xi. 
■inisteFS or other individuals had been granted bj the 



Government were to be scrupulously observed. ^^^* 
Xha Qaekwar was to choose his own minister in commu- 
ptffli^JA" with the British Government. In all cases of 
emergency, that Government was to ofifer its advice, but 
ii was not to interpose in ordinary details, nor was its 
jpative agent to take a share as formerly in the Gkekwar's 
•lecutive administration. With these arrangements Syaji 
was oompelled to be content ; and however they might 
eocroach upon his independence, they provided more fully 
than an uncontrolled freedom of action was likely to pro- 
vide, for his own comfort and the security and welfare of 
his dominions.' 

During the progress of these transactions, the British 
troops had been employed on various occasions, in sup- 
pressing tumults in difi'erent pai*ts of the dependencies of 
Goxerat. The petty state of Pahlanpur, the most remote 
of the divisions of the Mahi-Kantl^ or country west of 
ihe ICahi river tributary to the Gaekwar, had long been in 
a state of anarchy. The ruling chief was a Mohammedan, 
the descendant of an Afghan adventurer, who established 
himself as Nawab, or Dewan, in that paH of the frontier. 
About the year 1800, the mercenary soldiers in the ser- 
vice of Firoz Elhan, the Dewan, expelled him, and placed 
his kinsman Shamshir Ehan, the chief of Disa, ou the 
Muanud. They afterwards recalled Firoz Khan, but again 
mutinying put him to death. It was then thought expe- 
dient by the Resident to interfei*e, and a British force was 
lent to Pahlanpur in 1802, by which the mercenaries were 
xeduoed to order, and Fateh Khan, the son of Firoz Khan, 
a minor, was made Dewan, under the guardianship and 
regency of Shamshir Khan. When the young prince was 
old enough to manage his own affiurs, the regent, as usual, 
vaa reluctant to relinquish his power ; and continuing to 
act as regent^ retained the prince in a state of captivity. 
Fateh Khan appealed to Baroda, and a division of the 
lobaidiary force, \mder Colonel Elrington, marched to his 
nooour, supported by a division of the Gaekwar's troops, 

* Eactract from m minute of the Hon. Moontstnart Elphinstonc, Goremor of 
BooAaj, Srd May, I8S0.— Beport GommonB Coxnm. 1832. Political App. 89S. 
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BOOK II. under Major Miles, who was appointed Political Agent cut 
cjiAp. XL the frontier. The strongholds in the mountains in tltf 

interests of Shamshir Khan were taken, and Disa and 

1820. Pahlanpur recovered. The Nawah was rescued and n^ ' 
seated on the Musnud. A Ghiekwar detachment was 
placed in charge of one of the gateways of the capital^ 
a PoUtical Agent was appointed to superintend the affius 
of the principality, and hold in check the turbulent bor* 
der chiefs of the vicinity, as well as the robber tribes of ; 
the adjacent desert. 

A second expedition against the piratical and plundering 
tribes of the northern coast of the peninsula of Guzerat 
became necessary in the beginning of 1820. The Wagaa 
of Okamandal, encouraged by the withdrawal of the Bri- 
tish troops for the Mahratta war, rose in insurrection, de- 
feated the Qaekwar's troops, surprised Dwaraka and Bate^ 
and possessed themselves of the whole district. The foii 
of Viravali, defended by an Englishman in the G^kwar^s 4 
service, held out for some time, but was at length abaa- * 
doned, and the province remained during the following \ 
months in the hands of the insurgents. As soon as the 
season admitted, an expedition, commanded by the Ho- 
nourable Lientenant-Colonel Stanhope, was sent by sea 
against the sacred city of Dwaraka,' the chief seat of the 
rebels : the troops were landed on the 24th of November, 
and, after a short bombardment^ the town was carried by 
escalade, when the garrison, composed of Arabs and Sind- 
iiis, retreated to the great temple, within whose lofbj and 
soUd walls they considered themselves secure from all 
ordinary attacks. An entrance was, however, effected fitHn 
the roof of an adjacent house ; and after a severe strug|^ 
the defenders were driven out. In endeavouring to ee> 
cape, they were encountered by different detachment 
posted to intercept their flight to the thickets surroondr 
ing the town, and were nearly all destroyed; of five hun- 
dred not more than one himdred escaped. This sucoeas 
was followed by the surrender of the chiefs who had takes 
up strong positions in the adjacent thickets, and by the 
imconditional surrender of the Bana of Bate, who was at 
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> The force was coraposed of H. M.'s 65th regiment, two tettalions of Boo* 
t>ay Infantr}', 2iid battalion 3rd, and Ist batt. 6tb, details of artillery, aad tte 
1st regiment Native cavalry, 'i'ne Nautilus cruiser conytqred tbe tnatfUMtt' 
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sad of the insurrection. The garrison of Bate also BOOK II. 
idered, on condition of being transported to the op- chap. xi. 

i coast of Cutch, and the district of Okamandal was 

•od once more to tranquillity and obedience. 19I20» 

;ho centre of the peninsula of Guzerat, a similar cause, 
bsence of regular troops, was followed by like dis- 
nces. A family feud arrayed one branch of a Bjitti 
the Koman Kattis, in arms against another ; and as 
parties assembled mercenary troops which they had 
dequate means of maintaining, they added to their 
rces by plundering the neighbouring districts of Juna- 
and Bhaonagar. The suppression of disorder in 
landal permitted the employment of a portion of the 
:ou in a different quarter; and Colonel Stanhope 
bed with a detachment of European and a battalion 
itive Infantry, against the Kattis. They were easily 
;ed to submission, their principal fort of Mitiala was 
I with little difficulty, the mercenaries were compelled 
it the country, and the chiefs obliged to submit their 
*el to the decision of the court of Baroda. Although 
lubordination which had been now established for 
years in the centre and south of Kattiwar had some- 
impaired the martial spirit of its population, yet 
occurrences sufficiently proved that tranquillity 
. be preserved solely by the continued presence of a 
jh military force. 

similar state of disorder prevailed in the territories 
e Nizam, and obedience to the Government was alone 
tained by frequent recourse to military coercion. It 
nflicted, however, chiefly by the reformed brigades of 
Tizam, who, under the command of British officers, 
receiving their pay with a greater degree of punc« 
ty than the other troops of the state, were little lesis 
bive than the subsidiary force. They had been fully 
lized during the late war, and amounted at this time 
re regiments of cavalry, eight of infantry, three small 
} of artillery, and a corps of engineers. With the 
^nation of hostilities their field-services had ceased, 
they were not suffered to remain idle in a country 
-e extortionate exaction on one side and refractoiy 
ulence on the other furnished repeated occasion for 
r employment. Among the duties of this nature which 
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BOOR XT. devolved upon them was the redaction of the strong foit 

CHAP. XI. of Nowa, held by a garrison of Arabs in the pay of some 

~'^~~~~ Hindu Zemindars, who had risen in insurrection and phi» 

^^^- dered the neighbouring districts. A detachment of Hw 

Nizam's reformed troops, under Major Pitman, mtirrhii 

against this place, situated above 24 miles north of Ntth-I 

dain, on the GodaverL On the 7th January 1819, a^ 

proaches were regularly effected, and the garrison hofiiif 

refused to surrender unconditionally, the fort was caniid 

by storm after the destruction of part of its defences liy 

the successful explosion of a mine on the dlst of tiii 

month. Many of the garrison fell in the storm, the niA 

endeavouring to escape, were intercepted by the horse, and 

were almost all put to death. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the examples thai 
made from time to time, it was found impossible to pro- 
serve tranquillity as long as the vicious system of till 
administration was imreformed. The Nizam continiMd 
sullenly estranged from public affairs^ and when impop> 
tuned for an opinion upon any subject of Govemmenii 
replied that he had no interest in the matter, and that it 
would be settled by Chandu Lai and the Resident. Chandv 
Lai, although a minister of unquestioned ability and diHr 
gence, and the only individual about the court capable of 
discharging the junctions of his office, was profbseily 
prodigal in his expenditure of the public revenue, and as 
rapaciously insatiable in his exactions. The prodigality 
by which he was characterised, originated in a great degree 
in his apprehensions. Strong as he might have felt hiin* 
self in the support of the British Government, he knew 
that he was disliked by the Nizam and odious to the 
Courtiers, and that projects were constantly agitated lor 
his removal and disgrace. To appease this enmity, and 
to neuti-alize its inveteracy, he distributed money without 
limit to the extravagant and profligate nobles, bribes to 
all their retainers and connexions,^ and large sums to the 
private hoards of the Nizam himself. He maintained also 

I In a conversation with the Resident, BIiinir-iil-Mii]k, the nominal mlidl- 
ter, and uncle of one of the Begums, he afflnned that the iNiioIe Ot tti 
Kizam's famiy was bribed, that every one of his own servants was in ChiMk 
Lai's pay, and that eren liis own mother-in-law sent to the minister a da^ 
report of the occorrencea of the inmost reoeues of hia hoeae.— HydenAii 
' Papers, p. 184. 
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.m ezpeDcdye and useless body of mercenary troops, and BOOK II. 

JWl,m addition to these wasteftil and mischievous sources ouap. xl 

4f oatlay, to provide for the charge of the reformed troops, — — 

«viiich, however serviceable to him and to his allies, con- 1^^* 

-ftituted a heavy burthen upon the resources of the state. 

•To laiae the sums required for these disbursements, the 

aunister contracted debts to the bankers and capitalists 

Hd Hyderabad, bearing an interest proportionate to his 

•VeoesBities and to his want of credit, and let out the 

«BVonues of the country to the highest bidder. The con- 

tecior, regarding nothing but the realization of a profit, 

tnd armed with powers to enforce payment of his demands, 

iMfwever excessive, levied whatever he could extort from 

the cultivators by every method of violence and oppres- 

•OQ. The consequences were obvious; cultivation fell 

dtf the necessaries of life rose almost to famine prices, 

the people became robbers for the sake of subsistence, 

or emigrated to other states, and the country was rapidly 

beooming depopulated. Justice was no longer administered, 

■and the Government was threatened with annihilation. 

-The earnest remonstrances of the Resident had little 

-iffiMt upon the improvident recklessness of the minister, 

hat his representations to the Qovemment of Bengal 

procured for him authority to exercise a more decided 

interposition. He was instructed to employ his advice 

and influence for the establishment of the prosperity of 

the Nizam*s dominions and the happiness of his subjects, 

and with this view to direct his attention to the following 

toptOB : — ^A salutary control over the internal administra- 

timi of the country ; accurate accoimts of all establish- 

nente, receipts, and expenditure ; the correction of abuses 

a proper distribution of justice ; the reduction of expense ; 

the amelioration of the revenue system, including the 

eostoms and duties levied on commerce ; the improve- 

oent of resources ; the extinction of debt ; the efficiency 

of the troops retained and the discharge of such as were 

Qtelees. In order to reconcile the Nizam to this inter- 

poaition, his sons, who had been hitherto detained in 

Qoloonda, were allowed to return to Hyderabad, and he 

«B8 informed that he was at liberty, if he pleased, to 

anome the title of royalty.' 

I Letter fh>in the Secretary to the Goremment of Bengal to H. Raasell, Eaa. 
^Mldeot M HyderalMd, nod Jan. 1890.— Hyderabad Papers, p. 96. 



reform, and compelled the assent of the U 
various unpalaUbla measures. The obief of 
the abolition of the fariuiDg system uid the set 
the revenue for a defiaite term of years with i 
communities, without any intermediate agency. 
lections were left in the handa of the fiscal fiii 
of the state, but the assessments were made 
officers attached to the Residency, or to the 
troops ;^tbey were Airtber directed to receivi 
plaints against any irregularity or extortion oi 
of the collectors, and where redress was not 
from the local authoritira to report the proc 
the Resident. They were also empowered to i 
all robbers and plundereis, «ud Tiolatoro of 
peace. The sphere of this arrangement was 
the northern division of Hyderabad. Chandi 
fessiDg a desire to oo-operute in the work, \id 
conduct the settlement of the southern distric 
latter, the reform was accordingly defeated, thi 
becoming contractors for the amount to be lev- 
former, the beneficial rosults of the measure 
apparent in the return of the peasantry to thi 
the revival of eultivabion, the suppression of t 
jjunder, and the progresuve increase and pi 
the population, 

■ " Tbe iTslcm of MlmhibMrinf; the nrenna *u Out of Ik 
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• Attkoogh consenting with seeming oheerfulness to these BOOK IL 
neaBures of reform, they were by no means acceptable to chaf. xi. 
tiie Minister, whose power they curtailed and whose "—^ 
apacity they disappointed. After the settlements were 1^^* 
soncluded, therefore, he urged the withdrawal of the 
British officers, as their presence was no longer necessary 
to secure the Byots from oppression, and as it was contrary 
to established practice and the conditions of the treaty ; 
•od when he found that no attention was paid to his 
lepreseutations, he addressed the Governor-General pri- 
Tately, complaining of the imfriendly disposition of the 
Besident, and of the interference which he had set on 
foot.' The Minister's objections to the principle of inter- 
iMrence were not unfounded, and the Governor-General 
expressed his opinion that it had been disregarded to an 
extent unwarranted by the character of the alliance which 
lubsisted with the Nizam, and by the tenor of the original 
treaty. (Jnwilling, however, to occasion embarrassment, 
by the abrupt cessation of European superintendence, he 
directed it to be discontinued gradually, when in the 
estimation of the Resident it could be done without in- 
oonvenience. The Court of Directors took the same view 
of the case, while, on the other hand, the Besident and 
the Members of the Supreme Council vindicated the 
necessity of a continued supervision. The arguments on 
both sides exhibit the contradictions inherent in the 
telation of a subsidiary alliance. 

The objections to interference with the internal ad- 
ministration of the afifairs of a native state are of a twofold 
description, as afifecting the party interfered with and the 
party interfering. It is an undeniable encroachment upon 
the independence of the Indian Potentate to wrest from 
his hands the power of appointing his own ministers, and 
to insist upon his modelling the practice of his govern- 
ment according to the principles of a policy to which he 
is a stranger, and the soundness of which, as it regards 
hia own interests at leasts he is disposed to dispute. On 
the other hand, the interference imposes upon the party 
interfering the irksome task of reforming evils, the origin 
and nature of which are liable to be misapprehended, and 

* Letter flrom Raja Chanda Lai to his Excellency the Otovernor-GetMral, 
Ang. l%9ip with Bnclosarei.— Hyderabad Papera, 173. 
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BOOK II. of which the correction must be attempted with imperfeci 
CHAP. XI. and restricted means, when it has to encounter the open 
' or secret opposition of the PriucOy and depends upon thr 
1820. instrumentiditj of agents ill affected to reforms of any 
description, and more inclined to thwart than to promcie^ 
them. The remedies must consequently be of partial 
and temporary efficacy, and their effects wiU cease as soon: 
as their application is suspended. To interpose for s 
season is nugatory ; — to interpose for perpetuity ia^ in-- 
reality, to assume the internal administration of thB 
country. The real question then is — Is the Prince inde- 
pendent ? Has he the right to govern or mii^yeni hk 
own subjects at his own pleasure ? 

The degree of independence enjoyed by a prince con- 
nected with the British Indian Qovemment by a snbsidiaiy 
alliance depends, theoretically at leasts upon the mannar 
in which it is recognised by the terms of the compact 
into which he has entered. In the case of the Niaam^ 
the language of the treaty is explicit : it declares that 
the Honourable Company's (Government have no manner 
of concern with any of the Nizam's children, relaik)o% 
subjects, or servants, with respect to whom his HigfaneM 
is absolute ;> — a declaration utterly incompatible with 
the reforms introduced into his administration without 
his sanction, and with the avowed purpose of protecting 
his subjects against his servants — of withdrawing hia 
peasantry from the authority of the agents of his chief 
minister and acknowledged representative. 

In opposition to the general arguments against inte^ 
ference with the internal administration of a native prince^ 
whose political existence is maintained by a subsidiaiy 
force, it is argued that the connection involves the dn^ 
of protecting the people against his tyranny. We have 
taken from them, it is urged, the ability to protect them- 
selves. The great check upon despotism in the East is 
assumed to be popular insurrection. If left to bis own re- 
sources, the prince would be unable to put down extensive 
discontent by force, and would, therefore, either be cau- 
tious how he provoked dissatisfaction, or would readilj 
retract the measures which had created it ; but, with a 
large body of disciplined troops at his command, whoee 

> Treaty with the Nizam, 1800, ch. xy.— O>llectloiia of Treatlei, 193. 
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;ih renders rdsistence hopeless, he has nothing to BOOK II. 
xnn the resentment of his people, and may exercise chap. xi. 
impunity any degree of oppression of which his ' 

3 is suggestive. It is, therefore, the right of the ^^^* 
' which gives him all his strength to require that he 
lae it wisely and mercifully, and if he he regardless 
> obligation, to throw its shield over those who 

otherwise be the victims of a confederacy formed 
riect the Prince against foreign enemies and domestic 
»i]^ to secure his personal safety, and the integrity of 
minions, but not to screen him from the just indig- 
I of his subjects. But a right to support the people 
it the will of the sovereign is obviously incompatible 
the recognition of his independence, and is further 
doDable, inasmuch as it provides a convenient pre- 
for depriving him of his sovereign character — of 
kUy accomplishing his deposal. Such an usurpation, 
rer it may be palliated by an undeniable necessity, 
carcely be vindicated as a right, and the necessity 
be undeniable before the interposition to this extent 
imit of extenuation. It may be doubted also, if the 
ids upon which such interference is supposed to be 
table can be substantiated. There is no record in 
a history of the despotism of its princes having been 
d by popular insurrection. Deposal and death have 
infrequently been the fate of Indian monarchs, but 
have been the work of treacherous ministers or of 
etitors for the throne, in whose selfish policy the 
e felt little concern. The dread of such an event 
L upon experience of the past, is not likely to operate 
check upon misgovemment^ and its non-occurrence 

no wise attributable to awe of a subsidiary force. 
I tumults may not be uncommon, but they arise out 
sistance to the exactions of the Collector or farmer 
B revenue, not to the authority of the sovereign, and 
IS often ascribable to the refractory spirit of the 
ary landholder, the Rajput Zemindar, who mounts 

upon the bastions of his fort, as to the extortion of 
^bUc functionary. Ko obligation exists to interfere 
ch a quarrel ; the services of the subsidiary troops 
lot intended for such purposes, and, if withheld, it 
ot then be maintained that the Prince is able to 
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900K n. Ijiwuiise OT€r lus ■Dbfeete onlj lliiwi^li IkiliBli 

MiAP. XL Bercone diepoies betw e en tlie €urmer of tiie ivfeme Wl 

tlie Zemindar, cmnoi be reg^v^ded ■■ jostiffiiig tbe iffM^ 

ItM. primtioQ of tbe eoTBragn matbority ; and it is colj ^Am 
vmvenal disorder is to be apprebeadedyOr ^diea tiM ixto* 
dttkma and objeeto of tbe ailiance ai« imperilled, thai te 
aatbontatiYe i nUayoeition <^ tbe more powetfid d tiie 
oootracting parties can admit of jnstifioatioiL 

Sacb indeed, it might be aaid, was tbe origin cf tiis 
interfereooe in the caae of Hyderabad. The pditkll 
intereffts of British India were oonsidered to be endaa- 
gered by tbe ocmduct of the Nisam, and it became neM- 
sary for their secority to eatabbsh a commaDding infloelMi 
in his coimcik^ by disallowing the right of the Prince t» 
nominate his own minister, and compelling him to iD^ruiti 
the office to a person sheeted by his alliea Chandu Ld 
had been placed and was retained in his position by tlM 
power of the British Qoverament. That power was oon- 
sequently responsible for the manner in which he dkh 
charged his fanctionsy and was bound to correct or caBod 
whatever arrangements he should make which might be 
pernicious to the welfare of the state, and to the interests 
of both prince and people. The interposition of the 
Besideot at Hyderabad was, therefore, authorised by the 
conduct of preceding governments, in establishiDg the 
form of administration which now prevailed, and wfaidi, 
however anomalous^ co\dd scarcely be altered with «d- 
vantage, as, notwithstanding his defects, Chandu Lai nm 
the only person about the Court who was fitted by hk 
talents, industry, and character, to hold the reins ti 
government. The arrangements were^ th^*efore, andi^ 
turbed until deference to the sentiments expressed by the 
Court of Directors, and the adoption of other views by 
succeeding Governors and Residents, imposed a dieok 
upon the employment of British functionaries in tbe wS^ 
administration c^ the Niaam*R territories^ and sofiraned theM 
to relapse into a worse condition even than that ftam 
which their extrication had been attempted. 

Among the sources of difficulty and embarrasBment ia 
which the Administration oi Chandu Lai was entang^ 
and in which the credit of the Goyemment of Lidia be- 
came implicatedy was his financial ooonactioa witik a 
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tf baniMMil OBtabliahed at Hyderabad, with the sanction BOOK II. 
tod oountenanoe of the British Government. Mr. William chap. xi. . 
tUiaer, who had been engaged for several years in the " 
Dulitary aervioe of the Nixam, quitted it for the busiuees ^^^* 
of a banker and merchant^ in Hyderabad. He was joined 
it an early period by some of the officers of the Residency, 
ind reoeiyed the general countenance of the Resident, at 
irfaoee suggestion an i^lication made to him in 1814, by 
die houae of W. Palmer and Co., for permission to set up 
i oommerdal establishment at the capital of the Nizam, 
favourably received by the Government of Bengal : he 
consequently, instructed to show the firm every 
proper degree of encouragement consistent with the pro- 
riaione of the treaty, and to recommend them to the 
Nizam's Qovemment. The permission had been obvi- 
ously anticipated, and the house had already been consti- 
tuted ; but it being formally sanctioned gave additional 
activity to the business of the firm, and the members 
became intimately associated with Chandu Lai in raising 
pecuniary supplies for his financial necessities. 

In the year 1816, the house of W. Palmer and Co. pro- 
feseed to entertain doubts whether their pecuniary deal- 
ings with the Nizam's Government might not subject 
them to the penalties of the Act of Parliament, * which 
interdicted loans to native princes by British subjects, 
and prayed to be exempted from the operation of the law. 
Impressed with the belief, that the interests of the Nizam 
and of the Company were promoted by the success and 
security of the commercial and pecuniary transactions of 
the firm, the exemption was granted by the Govemor- 
General in council, under the dispensing power which he 
inferred that he possessed according to the terms of the 
Aot^ ' with this reservation alone, that it should be at the ^ 

disoretion of the Resident to satisfy himself at any time^ 
of the nature and objects of the transactions in which 
Messrs. Palmer and] Co. might engage in consequence of 

> Aot 87th Geoi«6 in., oap. US, mo. 38. See eztract.*-Hyderal>ad Pa- 

> The act prohibits the pecnnlmiy transaction?, 4bc, " nnless consented to, 
and a pproved of, by the Governor-General in Council in writing."— Hyd. 
Piapers, p. 6. The legality of the sanction wan confirmed by the opinion of 
the Advocate-General, by whom the histroment conveying the licence solicited 

i drawn op. Ibid. p. 6. 
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BOOK IL ibe permiasion then granted. 'Wiih ibis aanciMiiy ih» 
CBAP. zi. house was allowed to cany on extenaiye negotiatioiis 
■ the Minister, and, among other pecuniary transactiom,' 

1^^* employed, with the cognizance and consent of theOo^ 

ment of Bengal, to proyide the pay of the reformed trooflii 
in Berar and Aurongabad ; none of the native 
it being asserted, being willing to advance the fondsattlitti 
same rate of interest, or on the security of assignmoiiiit: 
revenue, and the regular payment of the troops bcagf 
indispensable to their efficiency at a season when thac' 
services were most important:^ the sanction involvii|g|i 
according to the expressed admission of the firm, mT 
further pledge of support than the general countenanoft; 
afforded to their establishment, which was indispensifa]* ' 
for their existence in a country where there were w 
regular courts of judicature. 

This arrangement had scarcely been c(mipleted:(Mi9|. 
1820), when one of a still more comprehensive chaiaotor 
was proposed by Chandu Lai, for the Resident's sanctum 
— the negotiation of a loan of sixty lakhs of mpeei 
(600,000^.) from the house of Fkdmer and Co. ; the amooot 
being absolutely necessary, according to the Mimstei's 
statement, to enable him to discharge the arrears due to 
the public establishmeuts, which he was anxious to 
reduce to the extent of twenty-five lakhs a year — to pay 
off heavy incumbrances due by the Nizam*s Govermnent 
to native bankers and others, and to make advances to 
the Ryots, in order to restore to them the means of colti- 
vatiug the lands which had fallen into n^ect. As the 
objects contemplated by the Minister were of undeniabk 
benefit to the Nizam's coimtry, and as, according to the 
Resident's showing, they were not attainable throiigh 
any other agency on equally advantageous terms, this 
loan also was sanctioned — the sanction being under- 
stood to be of a general nature, involving no pecuniaiy 
responsibility.* 

1 Political Letter from Bengal, 20th Oct. 1820.— Hyd. Papers, p. 8. 

s Letter from W. Palmer and Co., 19th May, 1820, to the Besident:— **We 
have the honour to acknowledfi^ the receipt of your letter of yesterday's date. 
By the security which we require from the Resident, we do not mean to imjif 
any security by which the British Grovemment should be responsible fbr the 
money we should lend to the Minister; all we require is the certainty that tt« 
Resident will use his influence to prevent our being defrauded, or anymit- 
appropriation made of the revenues of the Talooks on which we are to bsie 
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^(^Ij after, authority wor granted to this last loan, BOOK IL 
scting which much difference of opinion prevailed in chap. xi. 
Council of Bengal, communications were received — — 

the Court of Directors, expressing in strong terms ^®^^» 

disapproval of the whole of the -transactions. Rea- 
\g from experience of the past abuses which had 
aced the pecuniary dealings of British subjects with 
e princes, they anticipated a like result from the 
mt^ and positively enjoined the annulment of the 
ption which had been granted to Messrs. W. Palmer 
Do,y from the penalties imposed by the Legislature. 

also directed, that the countenance shown by the 
mment to the house, should be strictly confined to 
> objects of a commercial nature which the partners 
lally professed to have in view ; and that if any 
ssion should arise between the Nizam's Government 
the firm, in respect to their pecuniary transactions, 
»ritish Government should abstain from interposing 
voar of their claims. These orders were communi- 

to the mercantile house, and their future pecuniary 
igs with the Minister were interdicted. ' 
>ii after the appointment of Sir Charles Metcalfe, it 
Liscovered that no progress had been made in the 
{tion of the expenditure of the state, and that the 
3ial difficulties of the Minister were such as to 
ten public insolvency, while the system of exaction 
IS unrelentingly practised as before. The measures 
;ed to check the latter have been adverted to, the 
sr pressed equally upon the Resident's attention, 
ig the chief of the Minister's embarrassments, were 
»Dgagements he had contracted with the house of 
er and Co., and the debts due to the firm, amounting 
to nearly a million sterling, bearing an interest of 
;y-four per cent. Little improvement could be ex- 
d until an adjustment of these claims should be 
iplished ; and the accounts of the house were sub- 
I to a scrutiny, by which it appeared that the deal- 



lents. We shall never require that infloence to 1)e exerted Myond the 
I which the Resident can go without making it a discussion between 
reminent and the Nizam's. We are, Ac." — Hyd. Papers, p. 43. 
ter to Bengal, 24th May, 1830.— Hyd. Papers, p. 6. Letter to the 
It, IGth December, 1820, p. 70. 
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BOOK II. ings formed no exception to tho character which ap] 
OHAP. XI. to such former pecuniary transactions as the Legisli 
■ had intended to prohibit. Besides the high amonnt4 

1828. interest — which, although less than the rate UBUftUj 
charged by native bankers lending money to the Minisim 
without the collateral security of the influence of tlf 
Besident, and in addition to large pensions and gratuititf 
settled upon the members of the firm and their codimh^ 
tions and dependants — ^it appeared that the loan of aii^ 
lakhs was an arrangement, which had mainly in view ibi 
consolidation of the debts due to the house, and left iB 
other demands, all arrears of the establishment, unpn^ 
vided for, notwithstanding the Minister's assertion, thtl 
it had enabled him to pay off and discharge a oonsidersbli t 
portion of the superfluous servants of the governmeob ^ 
Such being the conclusion drawn by the supreme au- 
thority from an examination of the accounts, ite count** 
nance of the Qovernment was finally withdrawn from tli0 
house, and Chandu Lai was required to dose his bcooobI 
with the firm, to enable him to do which, the GoTemineBi 
of India undertook to supply the funds. ^ A peshkash, or 
tribute of seven lakhs of rupees a year had hitherto been r 
paid to the Nizam by the Company for the northern t 
Circars, aud the consent of the Minister was obtained to 
the redemption of this tribute for ever, by the immediate 
payment of little more than a crore of rupees, by whi(^ 
he was enabled to extricate himself from the embarraaii- 
ments in which his improvidence and the cupidity o^ 
others had involved his administration. 

The favour whioh had been shown to the house of 
Palmer and Co. by the Governor-General was oontem* 



i 



1 It appears, that when application was made for the sanction of the Britisli 
Government to a loan of sixty lakhs, that sam was about the amount of tM 
balances existing against the Miaam's Government in the books of Messrs. Wb< 
Palmer and Co. 

On Hyderabad acconnt Bps. S6,88.4#i 

Ah inedabad ditto 13,18.6<i9 

BerarSuwar ditto 80,57,219 

Rpa. 60,58,290 
Letter from the Resident, 14th June, 1825. Hjd. Papnrs, 664. -This Imb* 
sixty laklis was contracted for on a reduced interest of 18 per cent, per siniiun« 
but of the total, eight lakhs were a bonns. The ^tlm transferred was fHty4«* 
lakhs, whiltit interest on sixty was charged. — Ibid. According, howei'e r, flt* 
statement made at a 8ut)seqnent date by Mr. Russell, considerable peeoDitfT 
advances were made by the house on the Hyderabad aoeovati— DdiaM B*^ 
House, 18th February, 1826. 



' 
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^th distrust by the Authorities in England ; and BOOK IL 
attributed rather to personal motives, than those chap. xi. 

ad- been assigned — the advantages acoruing to the 

nent of the Nizam from the pecuniary assistance 1^8. 

from such a source.^ The question gave rise to 
d acrimonious discussions in the Court of Pro- 
y which ended in the complete vindication of the 
y of the Marquis of Hastings, but exercised au 
Itious influence upon his fortunes. These pror 
3 took place at a date subsequent to the period 
eview ; but it will be convenient to notice them in 
ce, in order to dispose of the subject at once, 
be 3rd of March, 1824, a motion was introduced 
) Court of Proprietors, by the Honourable Douglas 
•d, recommending to the Court of Directors to con- 
nd report the means and measure of such a 
.ry grant to the Marquis of Hastings as should be 

of the gratitude of the Company, and of the 
t services of the Governor-General. The motion 
)t by an amendment, calling for the papers and 
)nts necessary to illustrate the transactions at 
bad; and this was altered to a motion for the 
g of all the correspondence and other documents 
le public records which regarded the administration 

Marquis of Hastings as Governor-General of 
md which might enable the Court to judge of the 
ity of entertaining the question of a further pecu- 
Bwardto the late Govemor-GeneraL The motion 
shape received the concurrence of the Court, 
printing of the voluminous documents thus called 
ich had the collateral effect of placing within the 
)f the public a mass of most valuable and inte- 

information, necessarily occupied a lopg interval, 
arly twelve months elapsed before any proceedings 

ICarqnia of Hastings avowed an interest in the prosperity of the 
Qonsequence of a gentleman of his ^Eunily, Sir WUliam Knmbold, 
44) being one of the partners, hnt his support was h^aed upon 
hat the hoase rendered important public services both to tlie British 
ent and that of the Nisam ; and he was not aware of the nnavowed 
ds enjoyed by the partners, or the real character of their dealinc^ 
Nizam. As soon am he learned, or had reason to suspect the truth, 
ised his stroQg seAse of their impropriety.— Letter to Sir Charles 
rit>in the Secretary 1^ th« QoveiQw^ent, 13th September, 1822.— Uyd. 
86. 
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BOOK II. founded upon them could be held. On the llth of 1^ 
CHAP. XI. ruary, 1825, the papers relating to the loans made to ib 
— — Nizam were taken into consideration, upon a motion mail 
.1828. \yj -^Y Kinnaird, that there was nothing contained h 
those documents which tended to aSect in the slightoi 
degree the personal character or integrity of the Isto 
Qovemor-General. The proposition was subjected to S r 
amendment bj Mr. Astell, the chairman, but acting in lui 
capacity of proprietor only, by which the Court wascaM ^ 
upon, while admitting that the papers furnished no graoA sq 
for imputing corrupt motives to the Marquis of Hasting 
to approve of certain despatches sent by the Court to tiie l^j 
Bengal Government — despatches which censured in stroog 
terms the encouragement given to the pecuniary tranflM- 
tions between the house of Palmer and Co., and tliA 
Qovemment of the Nizam. A debate arose upon tbM 
propositions, which extended through seven days, and wm 
conducted with great heat and virulence on either ad»i 
and diverged into much irrelevant and personal matter. 
The amendment was finally carried by ballot.^ 

In the first of these despatches, approbation of whieb 
was thus voted, the Court denied the necessity and qa» 
tioned the legality of the dispensation which had released 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. from the operation of the Act of 
Parliament, prohibiting loans by Europeans to NatifB 
Princes, and peremptorily ordered, that, upon the rece^ 
of the letter, the license should be immediately canodkd 
and revoked, and positively forbidding, should any diseoi- 
sions arise between the house and the Kizam*s Qovao- 
ment, respecting any pecuniary transactions betwecB 
them, the interposition, in any way whatever, of tin 
name, authority, influence, or good offices of the Britiih 
Government, for the furtherance of their demands. Tta 
tone of the letter was evidently inspired by a suspicion of 
the motives of the Governor-General, and undervalued the 
considerations by which the indulgence was capable of 
extenuation, — a belief in its legality, founded upon tba 

> 18th March, 1825. 

For the Amendment . . . 575 
Against S68 

Minority ai3 
Foil reports of the preyiona debates will be found in the lfontlil7 
Journals, for 1824 and 1825. -wumv 
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opinion of the first legal authority in India, the Company's BOOK II. 
Aiyocate-Qeneral, by whom the license itself was drawn chap. xi. 

^ — relianoe on the judgment of the Resident, who had 

. loqiiired, by long experience, a thorough knowledge of the ^^^* 
Modition of the Nizam's affairs, and who recommended 
%B measure, — and a* conviction that much benefit had 
already accrued from the commercial operations of the 
HiMiBe. The sanction granted was, therefore, no intended 
; I'ndfttion of the law, nor was any sacrifice of public 
to priyate interests imagined to be involved in the 
f .pflnni88ion.i 

[_ The second of the inculpatory letters, 28th November, 

: IdSly first referred to a special transaction, in which the 

H^ Goyermnent had sanctioned, prior to the receipt of the 

I pnoeding despatch, the undertaking of the house to issue 

I pay to the Nizam*s reformed troops at Aunmgabad, at the 

I ante of two lakhs of rupees per month, on the receipt of as- 

l Bgamenta for thirty lakhs a-year, being equivalent to an 

t ioterest of 25 per cent. Confirmation of this arrangement 

bad been strongly urged upon the Oovernmeut by the 

Resid^ity but it was not granted without hesitation and 

inqiuzy ; the Resident was required to furnish further 

i aqiliuiaticMis^ and the house was desired to submit its 

aoooonts to the Council This was at first objected to^ 

hat the condition was eventually complied with; when 

iiteQovemor-Oeneral declined the examination, and, upon 

the explanations submitted by the Resident, sanctioned 

flia Arrangement. The Court complained that the expla- 

mij^ynin were not satisfactory, — that the advances ha^ in 

kat, been commenced without waiting for the sanction 

l^pplied for, -~ that the maintenance of regularly organised 

tnx^MS by Native Pi-inces was a measure of doubtful expe- 

dienoe^ — and that, allowing the necessity of providing 

hr their pay, it did not appear to have been necessary to 

have recourse to the agency of European capitalists, as 



r. Edmoostone, who at the date of the licence, was a member of the 

It, and was present in the debate of 1825, as a Director, while he 

•nbaeribed to the opinio^Kof the legal aathorities in England of the illegality 
0# tbe licence, and admitted that the grant of it was indiscreet, as made with 
tBperfect informatiun as to the extent of the dealings which it authorised, 
maintained that with the legal opinions furnished, and acting under the in- 
tomaXkm poascuoed, the Government was not to blame in acceuing to the 
«mllGation of Momt and Company. Beport, Debate of 8rd March, 1825, 
i J. ToL 19, ».*»/ 
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BOOK II. the money might have been raised from the bonken of 
CHAP. XI. Hyderabad, at a much lower rate of interest^ or the Nizaa 
might have been induced to advance it. This last sappo: 
sitiou was hazarded upon a total forgetfiilness of the 
passion of all Native Princes for hoarding treasure, anf 
that such a propensity was peculiarly characteristic <^tlii 
head of the Government of Hyderabad. The posaibilitjf 
of raising loans on easier terms from the native bankea 
was contingent upon the grant to them of the Hke support 
which the European house had been led to expect. Assured 
of the promised interposition of the Resident, the native 
bankers might have been induced to provide the funds at a 
similar rate on the same securities ; but without it the 
Resident was fully warranted in asserting, that they wouU 
not have given any pecuniary aid to the Minister upoa 
assignments, the realisation of which was notoriously 
uncertain. The policy of maintaining the reformed troopi 
was a different question ; but while Uiey were maintaice^ 
it was necessary to keep them orderly and effective, and 
this was only to be done by securing them their regaHat 
pay. It appeared also from the answers of the Resideni^ 
that the collection of the revenue was effected without any 
undue interference with the native functionaries. What- 
ever required to be cleared up, was placed in the hands of 
the Qovemment by the house by the final submission qf 
their accounts ; and the only point in which the Gbveroment 
exposed itself to the charge of insufficient investigatioa 
and precaution, was the determination not to examine the 
documents, llie reason assigned for such forbearanic» was 
was ill-calculated to recommend it to the Authorities at 
home, as it implied their incapacity to form an accurate 
judgment of statements which, if recorded on the pro* 
ceedings of the Council, must come under tl^eir examina- 
tion. The excuse was imtenable, and the omission to 
inspect the accounts was unseasonable and injudidoae^ 
although it scarcely warranted the inference drawn fitnn 
it by the Courts — that it evinced a determination in the 
Bengal Government to disavow all responsibility; to 
throw off the check of the Authorities in England ; to do 
whatever it chose to do ; and to communicate to the 
Court no more than it thought fit. Neither did it justiQr 
the accusation contained in the same letter, that the 
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Oovemraent of Bengal had in substance, if not in form, lent BOOK II. 
ilie Company's credit in the late pecuniary transactions at chap. xi. 

Hyderabad, not for the benefit of ths Nizam's govern- 

meiit^ but for the sole benefit of Messrs. William Palmer ^^^8. 
md Company. Although not indifferent to the advan- 
tages of the house, the permission to embark in pecu- 
niary dealings with the Nizam's minister, had been 
throughout based upon the representations of the Besi- 
ident^ that they were indispensably necessary for the 
flolvency of the Hyderabad State, and that they had pro- 
duced, and were producing the most beneficial conse- 
quences. The information might have been erroneous, 
tiie decision might have been, as it was, ill-judged ; but 
lliere was no room to impute any intention to benefit 
individuals solely by injury to an ally. 

The same letter adverted to the negotiations for the 
sizty lakhs, to which also sanction had been granted 
before the arrival of the inhibitory despatch. At this 
date, the Court was not apprised of the character given 
to this transaction by subsequent inquiry; nor was it 
suspected by the Qovemment, when its sanction was con- 
ceded. The only grounds of disapprobation here taken, 
therefore, were the imperfect information possessed by 
the Government, and the possibility that the money might 
liave been borrowed on better terms from the native 
bankers ; the latter was a gratuitous supposition ; the 
fbrmer a substantial objection, to an extent of which the 
Court was not itself aware. The same despatch inferred, 
that from the time the licence was cancelled, the autho- 
rised engagement for the payment of the Berar troops, 
must have ceased ; and directed that if such was not the 
case, the house should be commanded to bring it forth- 
with to a termination. 

The third of the documents approved of by the Court, 
was a letter of the 9th of April, 1823, inclosing the opinions 
of bis Majesty's Attorney and Solicitor-General, and of the 
Company's standing counsel, that loans by British sub- 
jects to native Princes were illegal, whether made in their 
territories or those of the Company ; and that in either 
territory it was also unlawful for British subjects to lend 
money at a rate exceeding twelve per cent. This view of 
the law was, however, declared to be erroneous by Chief 
VOL. n. ^ A. 
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BOOK XL Justice Best, in expressing the nnftnimoug sense of ti)f 

CHAP. XI. Judges to tbiB House of Lords, in f^kvour of » dedaratoiy 

■ Bill to that eflTeiBt, brought in by the MarqniB of Hastiiigl<^ 

1823. According to this high authority, Acts of the Bntiah F{UP- 

liament oould not regulate the practice of foreign Btatei; 

and penal statutes could not be applicable to domioioBi 

in which British Courts had no jurisdiction. 

The last letter for which the Directors claimed tU 
approval of the Proprietors, was of a later date, 2i8t Jauor 
ary, 1824, and reviewed the whole of the proceedings of 
the Government of Bengal in regard to the transaetioiM 
at Hyderabad. In this they complained that tbeir ior 
structdons had been imperfectly and tardily obeyed, ii 
r^ard to the Aurungabad contract, which, alihoiJigk 
oidered to be put a stop to in 1820, had been euffend 
to proceed until the middle of 1 822, and that ii^i coose- 
quence, the house claimed arrears from the Nizam's g(h 
vemment. This was partly, however, the consequenoi 
of their own injunctions in a former letter, in which ihflj 
expressed their desire to avoid any precipitate measure! 
which might tend to impair the credit of the firm. 

The letter also analyses the pecuniary transacticma of 
the house with the Ni^m, and justly condemns the total 
absence of that scrutiny which it was the duty of the 
Resident to have exercised as a condition of the licenock 
A variety of transactions are pointed out, regarding wfaifih 
it does not seem that any information whatever was ever 
furnished to the Government, and whioh were engaged 
in without such reference, under what w|U9 considered to 
be a general Ucence, a construction warranted, perhaps^ 
by the literal tenor of the authority granted to the house, 
but evidently incompatible with the provision that the 
Resident should be aware of all the proceedings of the 
house of such a description. The Sixty-lakh Loan is also 
designated as, in great part, a mere transfer of old debii 
to a new account, by which the sanction of the Goven^ 
ment was obtained to a debt, the existence of whioh VH 
not known when the sanction was given. Xhe whole 
amount of debt claimed by the hou^e is stated to be 
ninety-six lakhs, in December 1822. Undoubtedly jtbe 
Court had good reason to question the character of thii 

> ProffigdLn p Uttbe Howe of Lor^,,Jmie» 1^. y|#l^ ,^o|in^a. 
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^Ixe account^ of which are clouded by great ob- BOOK II. 
^9 axid the real nature of which was not diBtinctljr chap. xi. 
^**»t%d by the Government of Bengal as it ought ' 

^ l>Qen before their sanction to it was granted. 1^^^* 

^i^^siderable portion of the despatch is dedicated to 
^i^obation of the undue influence of the house in 
^Uxicils of the Nizam, and their instigation of the 
^x> to prefer complaints privately against the new 
^^^ and the Govemor-Greneral. It cannot be denied 
'*^e Court was justified in condemning the readiness 
"^ Qovemor-General to entertain, in opposition to 
^ tuembers of his council, a belief that Sir Charles 
^'Q was induced by personal pique and jealousy, 
^ ^bian by a dispassionate regard for the credit of 
^^ Government, and the interests of the Nizam, to 
^^ 'the dealings of the house in exaggerated and 
?*^ed colours ; and they were not unwarranted in 
^^S that the measure of indulgence shown towards 
^ i^almer and Co., could be ascribed only to a strong 
^^ bias in behalf of some, at least, of the individuals 

' ^^^^olief of the Minister's financial embarrassments 
^ i:*eformation of his revenue system, through the 
'' o^ European officers, is objected to by the Court 
•^^^^ly as by the Governor-General; but blame if 
^^ to the Gk)vemment that its reprehension was 
^^er pronounced, a consideration of secondary im- 
~ ^, as, after all, the arrangement was not disturbed. 
^%ard to the advance of money from the Company's 
to the Minister, to pay off his debts, inasmuch 
^iaeas\xre was finally approved of, the Court's cen- 
^ tike delay which occurred between the first rejec- 
^^ t)i» plan in 1820, and its ultimate adoption in 
^^«ms to have been uncalled for, especially as they 
t;hat they participated in the doubts entertained 
^ Goyemor-Genend of the legality of such inter- 
^^ upon which ground he had originally opposed th(9 
^^tion. His final acquiescence was based upon the 
^^ approbation of such an arrangement deduced 
S^neral expressions in the Court's letter of Novem- 
"'^Sl, of the preferableness of a loan by the Company, 
f^ by jfb merjcanti^ house. They deny tl^e j.ustice of 
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BOOK II, the inference, and, perhaps, with reason ; but the besk 
CHAP. XI. defence of the inconsistency will be found in the altered 

feelings with which the Oovemor-Cteneral now regarded 

1828. the proceedings of Palmer and Co. In 1820, he had not 
received the Court's orders to cancel the licence, and oos- 
scientiously believed that the proceedings were l^al and 
that they were to benefit the Nizam. In 1822, he wn 
not only in possession of the sentiments of the Goaii^ 
but had discovered that the operations of the house iran 
calculated to embarrass, not to relieve, the difficulties ef 
the Nizam*s Government, and that it had become neoea*' 
sary to adopt some other mode of supplying the reqdstl 
funds. 

Upon a review of these transactions, it must be admitted, 
that the objections which were taken by the Oourt^ and; 
in fact, confirmed by the Board of Control, with wboae 
concurrence the despatches in question were forwarded^ 
were substantially just. Some of the arguments may be 
regarded as captious, and inapplicable to local drcom- 
stances, and they show an unfair disposition to identif)r the 
Governor^eneral with Messrs. Palmer and Co. Althoogh 
it is not expressed, and, perhaps, not intended, there rana, 
also, throughout the correspondence an indication of a 
suspicion of unworthy motives, and the language is fre- 
quently unsuited to the high station and character, botii 
of those from whom it proceeds, and the noble individual 
to whom it is addressed. Yet it is not to be denied, thai 
the personal interest taken in the successful operations 
of the house, the ready acquiescence with which their 
applications and representations were received, and the 
reluctance to admit anything in their disfavour until H 
could no longer be disputed that they had taken undue 
advantage of the confidence which had been shown theoQi 
were incompatible with the duties of the Qovemor- Genera]; 
were an injudicious departure from the caution Tdubb 
experience of the past had suggested in regard to peoB- 
niary transactions between Europeans and Natives of raiilw 
were detrimental to the ally whom it was intended te 
serve, and subjected the Company to serious embarrifli' 
ment and loss. The justice of these conclusions enaUed 
the Court to triumph over an opposition which was eon* 
ducted with remarkable ability and energy, and wbiob 
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d a powerful support from the unimpeached integ- BOOK II. 
' the Marquis of Hastings, and the unquestionable chaf. x i. 

of his general administration. — ^— — 

have now to direct our attention to the principality ^®20. 
le, where, in the estimation of the Governor-General, 
dnce from interposition had been attended by the 
st consequences. It had not, however, wholly obvi- 
he necessity of calling out regular troops against 
ory Zemindars, and in the beginning of 1822 above 
y of their forts, in the vicinity of Sultanpur, were 
ed and dismantled by a British detachment. Nor 
le unassisted means of the Oude Government able 
press the bands of armed robbers who haunted the 
3 on the frontier, and made frequent and desperate 
3 into the British territories. Their lurking-places 
•ccasionally penetrated, and their villages destroyed ; 
le connivance of the Oude police and the secret 
■agement of the neighbouring Zemindars sheltered 
Tom any very severe retaliation.* 
Le advantage to the pnncipality was to be expected 
i change which took place at this season in the 
ation of its sovereign, who, with the consent of the 
lor-General, assumed the title and the style of 
He was designated Abu Muzaffar, Moiz-ud-din^ 
-Zaman, Ghazi-ud-din Hyder Shah, Padshah-i-Awadh : 
ctorious — the Upholder of the Faith — the King 

Age — Ghazi-ud-din Hyder Shah — King of Oude. 
(sumption of Shah Zaman was at first objected to, 

reen 1815 and 1820 there had been forty gang-robberies on the frontier 
to Oude, in which forty persons were killed, one hundred and seventy 
1, and property carried off to the extent of 1,14,000. The Oude bands 
^nfine themselves to the frontier. In 1820, a party of foor hundred, 
mded suite of a Hindu Raja, proceeding, as asserted, on a pilgrimage, 
celling deliberately with the usual accompaniments <^ a person of 
sphants, horses, palankins, Ac , traversed the British territory for more 
• miles from the Oude frontier, and near Mongir plundered the boats 
rchant of Calcutta carrying bullion, to the extent of a lakh and a 
*apee8, of the despatch of which the leader had been apprised by his 
1 Calcutta. The party retreated with their booty in safety. In the 
i year they wure less fortunate. The same leader, «rith one hundred 
f-three men and forty women, was apprehended by the exertions of 
Istrates in South B^har. The men were practised gang-rubbers. The 
ks hanged; the most notorious were transported for life; the rest 
id to hard labour for various periods. These people were ciiiefly of 
! termed Shigal-khors, Jackall-eaters, from their lax habits in regard 
and principally tenanted the thickets near Secrora, in Oude. Their 
rere Joined, however, by similar gangs who haunted the British side 
i«nges.— Jud. Proceedings, MS. 
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BOOK. II. as implying an equality with the King of Delhi ; hat ft 
CHAP, zi was allowed to remain, upon its heing limited hy ib 
■ phrase Padshah-i-Awadh, instead of Padshah, Sjng; onlff 

1818. as proposed hy his Majesty himself He had prepared 
ihe way for thiis elevation a year hefbre^ hy striking eon 
in his own name, instead of that of the King 6f Delhi-' 
an invasion of the privileges of ihe Mogul whieh had not 
yet heen committed even by the East India Gompasjr. 
This elevation Was received with extreme indignati<m it 
Delhi, and was by no means acceptable to the Moham- 
medans, who saw in it an ungracious eneroaehment tipofi 
the rights of the representatiltc^ of Timur by one Who mfl 
bound by his office in an especial manner, as well as by 
the ties of gratitude, to protect them. The assumption 
of the royal title by the'Yizir OTiginated in the suggestion 
of the Govemor-C^netal, who had witnessed an act of 
humiliation imposed upon him by his nominal suhordinft' 
tion to the throne of Delhi, and regarded ;it as incon- 
sistent with his actual dignity and power. Two hrothefl 
of the King of Delhi resided at Lucknow, supported by 
allowances granted partly by the Company, partly by tbe 
Vizir. Notwithstanding their partial dependence upon 
the latter, etiquette assigned to them so decided a pre- 
cedence, that when the Nawab encountered them in the 
street, the elephant on which he rode was made to kneel 
in token of homage as they passed. The Nawab iras 
told that it rested with himself to throw off all such 
forms of servility to the Mogul ; and upon his intimating 
a wish to adopt an equal title, his purpose was encou- 
raged, provided it made no difference in the relations 
which connected him with the British Oovemmeni It 
was, in the opinion of the Marquis of Hastings, a pro- 
vident policy to sow dissension in this manner between 
the rival sovereigns of Delhi and Lucknow, in order to 
prevent the cooperation of the latter, through the bond 
of his allegiance to the former, in any hostile combination 
against the British interests, of which the King of Delhi 
should be the real or nominal head* It may be doubted, 
should such a remote contingency arise, whether identity 
of religion and community of interest will not outw«^ 

1 SnmiBary bjr the Marqnia of HattiiiffS of the opewttom te India, ni tkik 
results. Printed for the Proprietors, June, 1M4 
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4i22 oiber oomiderations, and wh^her thd King of Code BOOK II. 

itUl not be art willing as the Nawab Vizir to plade his chap. zi. 
at the foot of the imperial threna On the — — - 
hand, a material difiference has been made in the 1^1^* 
potitieal relatione between the head of the government 
if Oade and his aUiea Ho now holds his dominions in 
aidep«adent soy^reigntj', — as Nawab* he erercised only 
h delegated sway, which the British government, as repre- 
Mntiiig that of Delhi, had the right to resume at its own 
Haeretion. Names tat6 Sometimes as real as things, and 
ttie King of Oade is not for any purpose the same poten- 
fcate as the Kawab Vizir.* 



w^ta 
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Surveys cemmeneed.-^ Great Delay antieipated, — Still 

greater experienced, — 2£erit of the Government. — Ma" 
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drcu Village Settlements dosed, — Ryotufor resmned,'^ 
With Modifications. — Lands Jor Sale in the pemumeiilS§ 
settled Districts bought on Public Account, — Bombs§ 
Revenue Arrangements, — Based on Native InstUuiioMr-' 
Inquiry found necessary, — Revenue Commissiimj—Bh 
venue Survey of Broach. — Its Objects, — Similar Survejff 
in Ghizerat, — Village Accountants made PMie Servask. 

— Opposition of Heads of Villages, — Objections to iis 
Arravgement,— ChraduaUy relinquished, — Setdements 4 
the Dekhin, — Combination of V^Utge and Ryotvw 8i^ 

■ terns, — Survey commenced, — Other Branches of BeveuM* 

— Opium, — Difficulties respecting Malwa Opium, — Mssr 
sures adopted, — Salt, — Custotns, — Duties on BritiA 
Ooods remitted, — Finance, — Augmentation of RevenueL 

— Of Charges, — Surplus of Local Receipts, — Eom 
Charges and Commercial Advantages insttfficiendy pro- 
vided for. — Loans raised.^ Public Debt increased,^ 
Separation of Territorial and Commercial Accounts,'^ 

\ Debt contracted to the East India Company s Commeret, 

— Sufficiency of Indian Revenues for Didmrsements m 
Time of Peace. — Prospect of Financial Prosperity.'-' 
Changes of Social Condition. — Calcutta an Episcopti 
See, — Bishop Middkton, — Difficulties of his Posttkn.— 
His Proceedings,— Foundation of Bishop^ College, — Bit 
Death. — Establishment of Scottish Church. — Activity tf 
Missionary Societies, — Increased Numbers of Missum- 
aries, — Attention turned to Native Education. — Defect 
of Native System. — Schools established. — Partly by Mis- 
sionary Bodies. — Partly by Individuals for Oenerd 
Education ; the latter assisted by the Oovemment. — Cen- 
sorship of the Press abolished. — ImmedicUe Results.'' 
Close of the Administration of the Marquis of Hastings, 

BOOK IL T^HE many and important political events which sigoal- 

OHAF. xik ^'sed the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, 

■ were not permitted to divert the attention of the Indian 

1814-23. Governments from the progressive duties of domestie 

regulation, and the amelioration of the condition of the 

people subject to their sway. The investigations which 

had preceded the last renewal of the Company^s Charter, 

had exposed defects in the established Judicial and Be- 

■ venue systems, of which the existence had been little sob- 
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fdcMf and for whioh it was obviously imperative to BOOK II. 

Irovido early and adequate remedies. It was, however, chap. xu. 
jit OBualy more easy to discover imperfeotions, than to 



unexceptionable methods of correcting them ; and 1^1^-^^ 
jHi0 measures which were proposed for that purpose, par- 
took of the £Ekults in which much that was defective had 
vigiiiated, — a more accurate conception of the ends than 
Iff the means, impatience to construct a complete system 
>f law and justice, without waiting for its spontaneous 
prowth and gradual development, and the want of due 
XMudderation not only for the past, but for the present 
xxndition of society, for the anomalous amalgamation of 
ts indigenous and exotic, its Indian and European, ele- 
ments. Although, therefore, very great pains were taken 
^ reform practices which were evidently amiss, and to 
robstitute principles of a different tenor from those which 
bad hitherto been received as unimpeachable ; and al- 
though upon the whole an important advance was made 
in the business of progressive legislation, yet the system 
continued to be only progressive, and was far from reach- 
ing that maturity which the authorities, both at home and 
in Indi% earnestly desired to see it attain. 

The continual accumulation of arrears in the decisions 
of the Courts of Civil Judicature, and the prolonged pe- 
riods to which complainants had to look for redress, 
amounting to a virtual withholding of justice, were, as we 
have had occasion to notice, the prominent defects of that 
branch of the judicial system ; * nor did the injury arising 
from the delay affect only those cases which were brought 
before the courts, as a still greater niunber of suits were 
kept back by the uncertainty whether they would ever be 
adjudicated ; and persons aggrieved preferred submission 
to preeent wrong to the tedious process and remote chance 



1810 and 1815, the whole number of depending suits considerably 
; thoee at the end of the former year being ISS^AS ; and of the 
106,386. There was an increase, however, in the Superior Courts, the 
being respectively of the Sndder Adawlat 198 and 467, and of the 
ProTineial Courts 2903 and 3705. In the Judges' Courts there was a decrease, 
tiw dqwnding suits being severally 20,341 and 16,898. Talcing the numbers 
of the latter period, the term required for clearing off the causes in arrear, 
•oeording to the average duration of the proceedings of the Courts, was in 
tte Sodder twelve years ; hi the Provincial Courts six years ; and in those of 
the Znia and City Judges five and a half. Tables showing the extent and 
operations of the Judicial systems of the three Presidencies.— Commons 
Beport, 1882. App. Judicial. Table xvi. p. 504. 
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BOOK TI. of obtaining a sentence in their ftnp^nrJ Fkrf of thb 
CHAP. xir. delay arose from the no^el and unsuitable formd IrUsil 
— had been introdnoed to secoi^ method and preesiion ftJ 
1814-28. the proceedings of the Courts ; part was ascribable abtf 
to the extreme tod often needless jealousy with which the 
Qovemment regarded the judicial funotionariee^ the ft- 
stricted powers with #hich they were entrusted^ and Hui 
numerous checks io which the exercise of those poweit 
was subjected ; but very much was owing to unaToidabto 
causes — to the increase of population, the adtanoe-of the 
people in wealth and prosperity, to ths vahiaMe interestir 
which peace and security multij^ed^ and to the frequency 
with which the people resorted to the tribmuJs of thv 
state. Whaterer their imperfections, the natives saw 
that justice was administered in the English eourta npOD 
fixed principles, that as little as possible was left to the 
caprice or passions of the judg^ and that» with oocasiozttl 
exceptions, his decisions wero upright and just. They had 
not been accustomed to court» so concrtituted, to fono- 
tionaries so impartial and honest ; and notwithstaQdiDg 
the defects with which the Company's Courts were ehaqe* 
able, it was clear from the very febct of their being over' 
whelmed with business, that they enjoyed to a considera- 
ble extent, the respect and confidence of the people ." it 
was only necessary, in order to render them completelj 
effective, to proportion their number and powenr to the 
mass of duty with which they were overtasited. To in* 
crease the number of those presided over by Btuvpeui 
functionaries, a class of (^cers who, from the peouharitieB 
of their sitaation were more than ordinarily costly, ins 
impracticable from the expense which it entailed^ and the 
necessity of the case imposed upon the Gkyvemment the 
delegation of judicial fmictions to Native Offioen to t 
greater extent than had hitherto been thought advisabk. 
No doubts were entertained of their competency, but ex- 
perience warranted a distrust of their integrity. U HM 
hoped, however, that by investing them with greater ooo- 
sideration, by granting them more adequate compoDSttioi^ 
and by maintaining a vigilant control over their conduct 
they would be less disposed to abuse the authority ea* 

I Judicial Hiirete of the Earl of Moin. Ooamxmg Beport, ISO. i» 

Judicial. 
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imated to them, mid wofold take that place in the distribu- BOOK It. 
tkn of justice among their countrfmen, which it was chap. xii. 
Mtiiral and desirable that they should occupy. Oonsis- ' 

Iniilj with these views, the main object of the measures 1814-28. 
ftopoaed at this period for the improvement of civil judi- 
aitare, regarded the extension, as far as might be requisite 
to meet the wants and necessities of the people of India^ 
«f the instrumentality of Native Officers in the admini»- 
imtion of civil justice. 

The employment of Native Judges under the denomi- 
iation of Munsifs and Amins, or of Native Commissioners, 
«Ki no novelty at either of the Presidencies.' Their ap- 
pointment had constituted an element in the reformed 
system of 1793, and had been subsequently extended.' 
Bat their utility was neutralized, by radical counter 
agenoy. Extreme jealousy and manifest distrust embar- 
tassed their acta and circumscribed their powers, and the 
mggudiy spirit with which their services were requited 
generated the evils which were apprehended, and forced 
tiiem to be corrupt to secure a livelihood. Little care was 
taken to ascertain the character of the officers appointed, 
and it rarely happened that persons of respectability 
would accept of situations which offered them neither 
consideration nor emolument. It was not to be wondered 

1 Judicial Letter firom tbe Court of Directors to the OoTemment of Bengal, 
Hh Norember, 1814, printed among the Papers on JadicU^ Proceedings, 
printed by order ai the House of Commons, Ist July, 1819, p. 33. In reporting 
tiieir sentiments on tbo measures ei^oined in the Court's Letter, the Judges 
ti the Suddear Adawlat observe, in respect to this topic, ** that the general 
administration at Civil Justice among the inhabitants of the i>opulous and 
tttensiTe provinces subject to our empire cannot be effected without the 
agency and assistance of the natives themselves, or without investing them 
with Judicial powers, as well as those of arbitration is, we think incontestable ; 
«D tliis point we entirely concur in the sentiments of the Honourable Court." 
** The sentimentb of the Sudder Court," it is added, ** upon the utility and 
necessity of employing native Commissioners in tbe administration of CivU 
Jostloe. have been repeatedly submitted to Government, and were particularly 
■tated in a reportfrom the senior and second Judges on tbe SOth June, 1814. 
Letter firom the Sudder Adawlat to the Government of Bengal, 9th March* 
1818. — ^Papers on the Judicial System, Calcutta printed. 

* By Regulation XL. of 1793, native Commissioners were appointed to act 
In the threefold capacity of Arbitrators, (Amins) Referees, (to decide suits 
referred to them by the Judges) and Munsifs or Judges in petty cases, affecting 
perwmal property of a value not exceeding fifty rupees (5i.). Munsifs were 
orighially appointed, especially to fsciUtiite tbe recovery of rents due to the 
Zatnindars by the Ryots, but this being otherwise provided for, a different 
class of persons with the same designati(»i, was appointed by Regulation XIX. 
1803, for more general duties, but with the like Ibnitation of value. The 
aame Regul^ution provided for the employment of Sudder Amin or Head 
Commissioner, with a jurisdiction in actions for real as well as personal 
property, not exceeding one hundred rupees (10/.). 
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BOOK It at^ therefore, if the sabordiiiate native Judges were igno-. 
CHAP. xiL rant, inefficient^ or corrupt; or i^ as they werepftid byi 

the fees levied on the institution of suits in their ooariit 

1814-23. they stimulated and encouraged litigation. Notwith- 
standing these defects^ however, which were inhexent i& 
the principles of their constitution, and for which the 
Government was responsihle, they were found to he hi^Uy 
serviceable. They disposed of a vast number of oaiiBe^ 
which, although for petty values, were of not the leas im- 
portance to the poorer classes of the population ; and «• 
the appeals from their decisions to the European Judge of 
the dLstrict to whom they were appealable, were companr 
tively few, it might fedrly be inferred, that the people 
were generally contented with the measure of justice 
secured to them by this channeL^ 

From the results thus ascertained, and the confident 
representations of some of the Company's most distin- 
guished servants, especially Colonel Munro, who was an 
enthusiastic advocate of the advantages to be realised 
from the extensive use of native agency, an unqualified 
opinion was adopted by the Home authorities, and par- 
ticularly by the Board of Control, that the judicial system 

1 Mr. Stnart, Chief Judge of the Sadder, oteerves : ** I cannot diagake from 
myself that it continues to be the stadions policj of the GoTemment; to 
reduce all their native officers to the lowest point of emolument and crnitt.'' 
Minute, November. 1815.— Judicial Papers, Calcutta, printed. Sudder Annm 
and Munnfs were paid at first from the fises imposed on the institution of 
suits; the former realised about 70 rupees (?{.) a month; subsequently thef 
were paid a fixed salary of one hundred rupees (IM.) per mensem, R^pilatiai 
XIII., 1824 : the pay of the Munsi6 was mu':h less, and complaints of tiieir 
corruption were so numerous that it was thought to counterbalance tibdr 
utility, and many of the Judges proposed their abolition. Judicial Letter frtm 
Bengal, 10th November, 1814. Papers printed by order of the Home of 
Commons, July, 1819, p. 117. There is, however, high authority in favonr of 
their useftilness even at an early period. Mr. Harrington, a Chief Judge of 
the Sudder, observes. " all powers entrusted to the natives, especially withoot 
fixed and liberal allowances are liable to abuse, and it cannot be doubted tiist 
the Native Comroisftioners have, in some instances, perverted to purposes (rf 
self-interest, exaction, and oppression, the authoriQr delegated to them for the 
more speedy and efficient administration of Justice, but as far as an <^)inio& 
can be formed from tlie proportion of appeals against their decisiona, to tbi 
total number of causes decided by them in past years, their appointment 
appears to have been of considerable public advantage." The causes deddsd 
or adjusted by them, are computed by Mr. Harrington at an annual avengs 
of 800,000 ; a number for which it would be impossible to provide by any otiier 
agency. Analysis of the Regalations 1. 96, note. At a much later date, tbii 
defect in the constitution of the Munsifs was still uncorrected; the Govern- 
ment of Bengal write in 1827, ** it cannot be matter of surprise that instanom 
of corruption and abuse should but too fi?equently occur in a body of public 
officers, whose fair emoluments are so disproportioned to the responsibiH^ 
and powers which are vested in them ** — Judicial Letter from Bengal, ftoi 
February, 1827.— Commons Report, 1832.— Jud. App. p. 78. 
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1793, was an unwise departure from the established BOOK II. 
ges of the country ; that its insufficiency and unsuit- chaf. xii. 
Bness had been proved by the experience of twenty 
rs, and that the only remedy for the deplorable con- 
on of the Judicial administration was to be found in 
ecurrence to native institutions.* Little regard was 
I to the change which the interval had wrought in the 
nmstances of Indian society, and in contemplating 

evils of the existing system the good which it had 
omplished was overlooked. The records of the past, 
h under Native and British rule, furnished ample tes- 
ony, that although justice was tardy and crime was 
I perpetrated, yet that property and person enjoyed a 
siter degree of security than was known when native 
dtutions were in their full vigour, except when they 
■e directed and controlled with more than ordinary 
lity and energy by the arbitrary authority of a powerful 
oindar, or officer of the State. It was no doubt true, 
fc the native institutions had been too entirely set aside 
rhe plan Which had been devised for the distribution 
justice ; but the altered condition of society rendered 
ilso doubtful, whether, in the state in which they 
vived, they could be reasonably expected to be as 
liable for the objects of the government, as they might 
'o been imder different circumstances. Entertaining, 
7ever, sanguine expectations of the great benefit to be 
ived from giving fresh vitality to the institutions of 

country, the Home authorities earnestly recommended 
the Indian Governments the immediate adoption of 
asures for that object ; and the fullest possible employ- 
nt of the head-men of the villages, and of village 
irts, or Panchayats, in the adjudicature of civil suits 
lurring among the inhabitants of their respective juris- 
tions. With these instructions, the Government of 
ogal declared it to be impossible to comply. The 
»nt of the territory subject to the Presidency, and the 
mense number of villages among which it was divided, 
uld render it necessary to vest judicial powers in an 
initude of individuals of questionable character and 
stensions, over whom it would be impracticable to exer- 
e an adequate superintendence. It was also affirmed, 

> Letter from the Court, 9Ui November, 1814, as above. 
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BOOK II. that in the districts where the permanent settlement had 
CHAP. xiL been formed, the village institutions had been destroyed^ 

and that the persons occupying the stations of the andfllrt 

1814-23. head-men, were usually the Qomashtas, or agents of the 
Zemindar, whom it was obyiously inexpedient to arm with 
powers, which they would in£EJlibly employ for the beaefij^ - 
of their principals and the further oppression of tlis 
Byots. In the provinces, where the set^ement had not j 
been concluded, too little was known of the state of tht \ 
prevailing institutions to render it advisable to recogDiea j 
any set of individuals as public functionaries by virti^ d \ 
their connection with the communities of which they weit 
members.* The Bengal government, therefore^ until tlw 
exact nature of that connection should be accurately 
understood, suspended compliance with the orders from 
home, and hesitated to intrust the supposed heads of . 
villages with public duties, or to recognise village Faor 
chayats in any other capacity than that in whidi they 
had always been acknowledged, — local juxies of arhitnr 
tion, spontaneously formed at the wish and by the conseot 
of the litigant parties. At the same time, the necessity 
of augmenting native agency was unreservedly admitted, 
as well as of simplifying the processes of the Courts^ ana 
modifying their constitution, and various regulations f(ff 
these purposes were enacted. 

The limit of value to which the decisions of Sud-Amini 
were restricted (fifty rupees) was extended, first to one 
hundred and fifty, and subsequently to five hundred; 
while that of the sums adjudicable by Munsifis was raised 
from fifty, first to sixty-four, and secondly to one himdred 
and fifty. The pay of both was improved, and that of the 
Amins was fixed independently of fee? ; and the judges 
of the District Courts were authorised to jadd to the 
number of the subordinate grade of native ofi&cers ai? 
circumstances might require.' Additional powers were 
also conferred upon the junior European officexs, or regis: 

1 Letters from the Judges of the Conrt of Sadder Adawlat of the 4tfa De- 
cember. 1816, and 9th March, 1818, with ^replies of the Provincial SKI 
City Judges from various pacts of the countiy, to the Pireciors of the Coorti 
in answer to the injunctions of the Court of 1814.— Judicial Papers, Caletttft^ 
printed. On the information thus accumulated Ja iMaed tbe Letter from tbi 
Benpal Government of the 22nd February, 1887, dtea above. 

2 Bengal Begnlations XXIIl. of IBU, and II. HI. of 1B31, and XUL of 
1894. 
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tun. Snits below or above five thousand rupees^ whi<^ BOOK I. 
bid been restricted jseverallj to the courts of the district chap. xu. 
•nd the provincial oourte^ were allowed to be carried into ^ 
•ihfiir lub the will of the parties ; and the number of judges 1814-28. 
us raised from three to four, in each of the provincial 
pOQrla.' The ooUeotors of the revenue were also empowered 
to hear and determine summary suits for the rent and 
oociipancy of land,^ — disputes forming a great proportion 
fi the business of civil judicature. These enactments 
QfK^ssarily olleviated the labours of the judges ;' but they 
VecB fEur from accomplishing the object of their promul- 
ffiimL ; and further arrangements were soon found to be 
Mup^9aable.* 

Instructions of the purport of those addressed to Bengal, 
liad been previously communicated to the Government of 
Madras/ and their execution 'was insured by the appoint? 
meat of a commission, of which Colonel Munro, who wa^ 

1 Bengal Regulations XXIV. XXV. 1814 and XIX. of 1817. 

s Bengal Begolation VXI. of 1822. 

' The Regulations of 1814, as far as affected the Munsifs, seemed to have 
AntaHshed the eaaaeslvQUght before them. In 1814, the nnmbor was 125.491 ; 
iBl8l6, bnt62,^'i0; thejtlien increaaed, and in 1820, were 108,000. On the 
other hand, the softs instituted before the Sadder Amins, steadily increased 
Iran 2S/M)0 in 1:814 to 46i0Q0 in 1880. }n 1814. Honsifii were allowed to try 
auues (MDly which had originated within a twelvemonth from their institution, 
b 1BI7, Regidition XIX. extended the period to three years. The Court 
ittritKited the (ailing oft to this limitation, but in the beginnhig of 18U. 
Shunp9 in Judicial Proceedings were substituted for fee^ on the institution of 
nits, and the amount dne to the Munsifs in place of tbB fee was paid by the 
SUa Judge. This innovation had probably some efTect in reducing the num- 
ber of suits brought before the subordinate Native Judges. Selections from 
Jwlleiai Records, printed .by order of the Court of Dicectois, t61. iv. p. 38. 
Tl^ ftrreiurs of Civil Causes n^pidly declined. In 1813, they amounted 4o 
ItffdOO; in 1817 to 92,000, showing a diminution in four years of 60,000 suits. 
Ibe Sadder estimates the ayerage annual decisions at 150,000.— I^etter from 
Hm Judges of the Sudder/Marcli 1818 Judicial Papers, Calcutta, printed. 

* In reply to a letter Arom Bengal in 1823, requiring considerable additions 
te-tbe Earepean establishmei^, the Court observes, ** the Regulations passed 
by you in 1881 have our cordial approbation, and we were greatly pleased 
lifh the TalnaUe memorandum which was tiien submitted to yon by your 
C^^ Secretary, Kr. Bayley, explanatory of the policy which had inflneuced 
Vbt firaming of ^ose Regulations." " But thougli under the provisions there 
Qwie* ttw powers of the Munsifs and Sudder Amius were increased, and tlieir 
wmblBr may be increased indefinitely, we apprehend, from the large arrear 
of tuideclded causes, the number and powers of those ftinctionaries are still 
iiMdaaaate. We are satiated that to seoure a proippt adminiptration of instiee 
to the natives of India, in civil cases, native functionaries must be multipliea 
la as to enable them to take cogpisance, in the first instance of all tuUs of thai 
imfrijfrton. and, as appears to us, wiUtout regard to 0fi amauni iU tt^ke^ th^ 
tedoons being of course liable to revision under appeal.**- Judicial Letter t6 
Bangil, 23rd July, 1884. Selections ftom the R^oords, ir. 29. Itisbutjoat 
to the Home Authorities to c^ve them credit for originating principles scarcely 
yet fblly cairied into pr^Mtice. 

• Judicial I^t(fr to JMLr»9> 9S|th of April, 18;4^-^lec1^Qni ^p^ ^ Re- 
eord8lI.236.' 
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BOOK II. at the time on the eve of returning from .England to 
CHAP. XII. dras, was the head.* Although the native Tillage fanfl^ 

tionaries existed in a much less mutilated state in ihA 

1814-28. territories subject to the Madras Presidency, than in fhoMi 
of Bengal; yet the principal and judicial and reveini9 
officers at the former were, for the most part^ opposed to 
the plan of employing them extensively in the admims- 
tration of civil justice. As the F^tels, or head-men cf 
the villages, and the village Fanchayats were not to leoeiliJ 
any remuneration for the performance of the duties to bi 
assigned to them, it was anticipated that they wooU 
either decline the obligation, or fdlfil it with relnctanoe 
and indifference, and that little effective aid would be 
received from their unwilling exertions : connected abo 
as they must be with the parties concerned in the cases 
before them, it was scarcely to be expected that thej 
would perform their duties free from bias or partiality ; 
and as it was part of the plan, that their sentences should 
not be subject to appeal, there was no security against 
their committing gross injustice. As also they wen 
necessarily ignorant of the laws and regulations, their 
judgments could not be governed by any determinate 
principles, and their decisions could not fail to be capri- 
cious and contradictory.* The arguments of the Com- 
missioners, backed by the positive injunctions of the 
Home Authorities, silenced all opposition ; and a series 
of Regulations was enacted and promulgated in the coarse 
of 1816. based upon the principles which the orders from 
home had laid down.' By the first of these it was pro- 
vided, that the Heads of villages should be Munsife in 
their respective villages ; and that they should have 
authority to hear and determine, without appeal, all suits 
preferred before them for personal property, not exceeding 
in value ten Arcot rupees, unless the parties entered into 
a bond to abide by the PateFs decision, when the limit 
might be extended to one hundred rupees. Registers of 
the suits decided were to be kept by the village accountant; 
and periodical reports of cases adjudicated and pendii^ 
wei;e to be regularly transmitted to the native judicial 

> Judicial Letter to Madras, 4th of May, 1814.— Selections II.Sft7. 
3 Minute of Mr. Fnllerton, Ist January, 1816. — SelecttoM n.85S. 
Madras KcguIaUons, IV. V. VI. VII. VIU. IX. 1816. 
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kor iMocfc iat nsak^ or tbe District Monsif. The Village BOOK IL 
Wom£ai were authorised, by the next regulation, to assem- chap. xu. 
I Panolia(^ata, or from five to eleven of the most ■ 

ipeotable inhabitants of the village community to hear ^^1^^ 
i tiy, with the oonsent of the parties themselves, suits 
^peffBOQal property, to an unlimited amount. Provisions 
VB vomde for regulating the constitution of the Pku>- 
ijata and their mode of proceeding. Their decisions 
Enitted of no appeal, unless a charge against them of 
rtiUliy and oorruption could be substantiated. Reports 
bheir proceedings were to be transmitted to the District 
maift^ whose appointment formed the subject of another 
mlation. These officers were substituted for the native 
mmissioners formerly employed ; but their number was 
patented, and powers enlarged. They were authorized 
decide causes lor real as well as personal property, to 
I extent of two hundred rupees ; and within certain 
atft their decrees were final They were also empowered 
assemble District Panchayats, whose proceedings and 
latitution were analogous to those of the village Pan* 
ijats. Another measure, having the same- object in 
itemplation, was the extension of the powers of Sudder 
oduaS) the Law Officers of the District and Provincial 
iirt% to the trial of suits for real and personal property, 
t exceeding the vaIuo of three hundred rupees. When 
is recoQeeted that, by far the largest proportion of the 
laea brought before the courts, are for values of a 
uted amount, it will be seen that the principal share in 
) administration of civH justice was thus transferred to 
bive functionaries. Still further to expedite the despatch 
oiTil justice, alterations were made in the laws affecting 
3 pcooesses of the Courts^ and the course of pleading; 
i imitations were affixed to the privilege of appeaL^ 
; a shortly subsequent date, the jurisdiction of the 
ilder Amine aud District Munsifs was severally extended 
suits for the valve of seven hundred and fifty and five 
tndred rupees^' and the Cdlector was instructed to hear 
d decide disputes relating to the rents and possession 
land, which had previously been cognizable by the civil 
dgealcme.' 

1 Madras Begnlattons, XIV. XV. 1816. * Ibid. n. 1821. 

» mid. V. M2S. 

▼OL. n. B B 
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BOOK II. The effects of the various regulations thus promulgated, 
.CHAP. XII. very soon operated to lighten the duties of the jadgea* 

— and to facihtate the determination of civil suits. Some 

1814-23. of their results were, however, unexpected, and afiorded 
an unanswerable proof that the sentiments of the naiaveB 
of India are as Hable as those of other natives tovaxy 
with change of time and circumstances. The benefits so 
confidently anticipated from the public recognition of ths 
Panchayat were not realised : the supposed boon granted 
to the people was rejected : they would make little use of 
an institution interwoven, it had been imagined, insepa^ 
ably with their habits and affections. The Panohayats, it 
appeared, had been highly prized, only as long as notbiog 
better was to be had. In the absence of all other tribunals 
the people were constrained to establish one fox themselyes, 
and willingly admitted its adjudication of disputes whidi 
there was no other authority to settle ; while, on the other 
hand, the most respectable members of the community} 
especially interested in maintaining property and peace 
inviolate, and being subject to no authoritative interfe^ 
ence or protection, wiUingly discharged, without any other 
consideration than the influence which they derived from 
their discharge of such functions, the duties of arbitrators 
and judges. But a court, the members of which acknow- 
ledged no responsibility, and performed their functions 
only for such a term, or at such times, as suited their 
own convenience ; who were guided by no light except 
their own good sense ; who, even if uncomipt, coold 
scarcely be impartial ; who had no power to carry their 
own decrees into effect ; and whose sentences were Haliie 
to no revision : such a court must have been a very inade- 
quate substitute for any tribunal, the proceedings of 
which were regulated by fixed rules, and which was pre- 
sided over by a qualified officer, removed from personal 
influence, and subject to vigilant supervision. Whateyer 
defects might still adhere to the administration of justice 
through individual jud^^es, native or European, appointed 
by the Government, their courts continued to be crowded^ 
while the Panchayats were deserted, their unpopulari^ 
being partly ascribable to their inherent imperfection^ 
and partly to the indifference or dislike of the persons of 
whom they were ordinarily composed, who, from the 
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mmnent that the Qovemment attempted to regulate their BOOK II. 
frooeedings, found themselves deprived of independence, ciiap. xu. 

Ml subjected to a gratuitous and irksome responsibility. 

Ihe same causes brought the village Munsifs into disre- 181*-28. 
pate : they were made amenable for partiality or corrup- 
tbn to superior authorities: and they reaped neither 
profit nor consideration from their unrequited labour. It 
ma not to be expected that, under these circumstances, 
the Patels would become active and zealous magistrates, 
«r that they would fail to take every safe occasion of re- 
immerating themselves. They were mostly also ignorant 
ind illiterate men, unable to read or write, and httle 
^pialified by superiority of knowledge or talent, to com- 
band respect for their decisions. Becourse was conse- 
gently rarely had to their judgments ; and the chief 
increase of labour fell upon the Sudder Amins and district 
Hunsife, officers appointed by the State for the distribution 
)f justice among the people, and owing all their influence 
ad authority to their public and functional character.* 

The circumscribed extent of the territories, subject to 
■he Presidency of Bombay, anteriorly to the Mahratta 
iOBsicms and conquests, had required the services of a 
lomparatively limited establishment which was modelled 
tpon those of the other Presidencies, with the exception 
hat the court of final appeal continued, until 1820, to oon- 

1 In 1817, the year following the enactment of the New Regulations, the 
■mber of dvil saiU decided rose firom 46,909 to 71,051, of which 66,302 were 
jQKdicated by Matire Coorts ; of this great number no more than 1 12 were 
•dded b> district Panchayats, and 250 by village Panchayats. In 1818, the 
■mber <k cases decided by these courts were respectively but 75 and 197, 
■A in 1819, 33 and 99. On the 1st January, 1820, the suits on the files of the 
•tire Courts were 21,058, of which no more than 35 were before the district 
ndiayata, and only 9 before those of the villages. The village Head-men 
I Xnnsifii, had cognizance of but 299, and the rest, exceeding 20,000, were 
I before tiie (Ustrict MunsiiSi. '* who to all intents and purposes were servants 
' tlie Ctovemment, stipendiary Native Judges, a new description of person, 
iknown under the Native Qovemment, not the native gentry of the country, 
NT having by their appointment any connection with the gratuitous labour 
noMiiy required by ancient muntolpal arrangements."— Minute of Mr. Ful« 
rton, 7th June, 1890.— Selections iv. 46. See also Report of Sudder Adawlat, 
»t Seirtember, 1818. Selections, U. 610. The manner in which the work 
u dooe by the Mnnsife was satisfactory. From 1816 to 1820, tlieir decisions 
aoanted to 183,530, the appeals firom them to 3,057. or about 1^ per cent- 
Id. ir. 67. The Commissioners were obliged to admit the partial failure of 
is part of their scheme, ** several causes have ccmtilbuted to retard the 
ogress of tiie system under the village Munsifs ; the forms and length of 
e Kegnlation, the pains and penalties, and prosecutions which it announces, 
rir Iters of the European Ccnirts, and their consequent reluctance to engage 

anything liieely in the most remote degree to bring them before those 
lNUMUs.'*^Beport of Commiasioners» October, 1818. Ibid. II. 629. 
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BOOK II. siflt of the €k>vernor and members of oooiMsil. The 
oHAP. XII. establishments were for some time found oompeteat ip 

their duty ; but the growth of populaUon and proper<7 

1814-28. multiplied Htigation, and in 1815 complaints of dali^ 
began to be heard. To provide for the augmented ck* 
mand, various arrangements were adopted, extending tin 
powers of the subordinate European judicial funotioBvi^ 
and adding to their number ; and a supreme court for ti» 
final adjudication of both civil and criminal oaaei, er t 
Sudder and Fojdari Adawlat was constituted in plaoe of 
the hitherto objectionable assignment of judicial fuBotionB 
to the executive and legislative Qovemment*^ The optfi- 
tion of the Regulations was extended to the first eessicpB 
from the Gkiekwar and the Peshwa, and to those disfcrioto 
conquered from the latter, which were contiguous to tbe 
Bombay territory ; but, as has been noticed, ihe greater 
portion of the conquered country was placed under the 
management of Commissioners, and under them of Ool- 
leotors, who were charged with the administraticm ef 
civil and criminal justice, and the superintendence of the 
police, as well as with the realization of the revenue. The 
principle which guided their proceedinga was the 
preservation of the native institutions, aa fur le 
was compatible with the ends of good government, 
and the paucity of European functionaries, together with 
the extent of their several jurisdictions, rendered them 
dependent upon native assistance. The means of obtain- 
ing it were more ample and perfect in the Mahiatte 
territories than elsewhere, as the original institutionahad 
not yet been interfered with, and were the only channeb 
through which justice had hitherto been dispensed, aod 
public tranquillity maintained. They were su^ectedto 
the superintendence and control of the superior Eurq)Ma 
authority, but the Patel and the Panchayat continued to 
be for sometime the chief instruments in the adjudioatioa 
of civil suits.* 

i BomlMty Regnlatkms, V. ISlft. V. VI. and VII. laso, and 1. 18SI. 

' Mr. Elphinstone's Report on the Hahratta territories, 2dtti October, Mtf. 
— Selections from the Records, iv. 198.— See alee the Beports of his sncceMr, 
Mr. Chaplin, 6th November, 1821, and 90th Aiignet, ISn.-^Ibid. aM,IS8. b 
the latter he remarlc i^ ** It will be seen from mj last reprat, that fai civfl casMi 
the Panchayat is still hehjl to be the main instraro^t for dispoMl^ jwtfaBb 
49a Yet several of the officers under him speak doabtftally ot ft* i na v l km 
Ci^tain Brigg8» the collector of KaadMb, otaorvw, tiMit tMbsmflh I9«i * 
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The state of criminal justice and of the police had been BOOK II. 
(roooaneed by the investigations of the Parliamentary chap. xii. 
Oommiitee of 1612 to be as unsatisfactory as that of the -— — ^ 
wril branchy and still more imperatively to demand re- lB14-2d. 
fonn. Ins^etions to that effect were accordingly 
tddidntod at the same time^ to the Indian Governments, 
fkomtal^ted by ihe same authority which had especially 
IxMsed the opinions of the Board of Control, and founded 
tpoQ the experience of Oolcmel Munro. The ruling prinoi- 
tde of the proposed reform was an entire departure frotct 
fbat which had influenced Lord Comwaliis in his reformap> 
tio& of the existing system, and re-united what he had so 
flirefdny kept apart^ the powers of the magistrate with 
those of the Collector, and the charge of the police with 
the oolleOtion of the revenue. Arguing,. that the duties of 
the Criminal Judge prevented the same officer from duly 
tttending to civil justice ; that those of a judge were in* 
eompatible with the more active functions of a magistrate ; 
that the establishment <^ Darogas and Thanas, while it 
Iras nnfamiliar end obnoxious to the natives, was inefifeo- 
tive; and that the Collector in person, or through his 
revenue officers, was brought more than any other fiinc- 
ttonary into approximation with the people, the Home 
Authorities directed that the Thanadari system should be 
abolished; that the Collector should be vested with 
magisterial as well as fiscal powers, and the same should 
be exercised under him by revenue officers, or Tehsildars, 
and the heads of villages : that where the Zemindari 
letUements prevailed, the Zemindars should be restored 
to a portion of their former authority over the police ; 
and that measures should be adopted for the re-organiza- 
tion of the village watch on a footing of efficiency. 

The same objections which had been urged in Bengid 
to the employment of the heads of villages in the duties 
of civil justice, were repeated at that Presidency, in 
resp^t to their forming part of the new police system —» 
namely, the disappearance of heads of villages, properly 
ooosidered, and their replacement by the servants of 



popnlar, the parties would prefer the decision of a Entopean ; that the 

lert dislike tlie duty» that their proceedings are very slow, that they are 

0ot free from cormption, and that the whole system requires revision. Selec- 

itT.iM^aa. 
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BOOK II. the Zemindar, who would be likely to abuse such powen 
OHAP. XII. in his favour to the injury of the people. It was admitted 
■ that no system of police could be effective without th* 

1818. support and co-operation of the Zemindars ; yet it wai 
considered unadvisable to entrust them with an authority, 
the notorious misemployment of which had originally 
occasioned their being deprived of it ; and it was evident^ 
impracticable to combine the interference of the Zemin- 
dars in the police, with the existing arrangements ft 
Thanas and Darogas. The association of magisterial ani 
revenue functions was also strongly objected to, not oolf 
upon the principles already laid down, but upon the 
ground that the Collectors were already fully occupied, 
and would not be able to undertake the labours of the 
magistracy without neglecting their peculiar duties. B 
was also urged, that although the Collectors might not be 
guilty of any abuse of their magisterial powers, yet it 
might be reasonably doubted whether the TehsUdors^ and 
other native officers acting under them, would not pervert 
the authority vested in them for public purposes, to the 
means of promoting a private end, or at least to the ftd- 
litating of the collection of rents and revenues by other 
modes of coercion than those sanctioned by the Regula- 
tions. It was further asserted, that the proposed innova- 
tions were unnecessary, as the existing Thanadari system 
under the established magistrates was as effectual as any 
that had been devised, falling little short of the beet 
organized systems in Europe, in r^ard to the detection 
of crime and the apprehension of criminals, when under 
the direction of an able and active magistrate. Its im- 
perfection as a preventive police was not so much impa- 
table to any inherent defect, as to the absence of public 
spirit in the influential members of native society, who 
generally, although not universally, resenting the diminur 
tion of an authority of which they had shown themselvee 
to be unworthy depositaries, were backward in fulfilling 
the obligations of their station, and rather afforded pro* 
tection to crime, than aided in its prevention or puxiiflh- 
ment. As long as this was the case, it was un&ir to 
expect the full development of the efficiency of the polioa 
The village watch, on the other hand, was an essential 
part of the existing system ; and although its oi^ganiia- 
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tim might have been oooasionally impaired, yet it was BOOK II. 
•ot odIj susceptible of revival, but had been the main chap. xji. 
Mgine of the success which had attended that system in ■ ' 

litting down great crimes, and preserving the general 1B14-23. 
fnoe and security of the country. Very much had been 
thaidj accomplished ; and all that remained to be done 
IM^ to induce individuals of wealth and influence in 
looietj to give that assistance which they were in a posi- 
ibi to render, not only by imposing penalties for their 
iflglect^ but by recompensing their exertions with merited 
Utioe and distinction. > 

Although dissenting from the detailed injunctions of 
^ Home Authoritiei^ the Government of Bengal recog- 
Qiaed the necessity of making additional provisions for 
ttie more prompt and effective administration of criminal 
Qstioe, and of the duties of the police. During the 
leriod of which we treat, repeated regulations for these 
bjects were promulgated. Crimes of inferior magnitude, 
f which the cognizance had been restricted to the Courts 
f Circuit, were subjected to the decision of the City and 
alia. Judges, or, at their discretion, to the judgment and 
entence of their native law officers and Sudder Amins ;* 
-and in like manner the Circuit Courts were permitted 
hear and determine cases which had heretofore been 
eserved for the Sudder Adawlat. These limitations of 
luiBdiction, however indicative of a jealous care for the 
orotection of person, had occasioned a degree of uncer- 
ainty and delay wholly destructive of the benefit which 
esults from the prompt infliction of punishment, and 
Iten subjected those who were accused and not convicted 
dT crime, to indefinite and unjust imprisonment. Kecords 
»£ the period during which prisoners had been detained, 
rere, therefore, to be regularly furnished at every jail 
lelivery, and the Circuit Judge was authorised to require 
mmediate decision upon every case of protracted deten- 

1 The same documents as those which regard the state of Civil Judicature, 
■« the authorities for the measures enjoined and adopted, or ohjected to in 
iMuml* in rega*tl to criminal Justice and police ; viz., the Letter of the Court 
ioBengal, of 9th November, UJ14.— Parliamentary Papers, printed July, 1819, 
». Sft,£etter firom the Judges of the Sudder Adawlat, 9th March, 1818, Ju- 
llBlal Papers, Calcutta, printed.— Judicial Minute of Lord Moira, October, 
lgl5. Pari. Papers, July. 1819, p. 139. Judicial Letter from Bengal, 22nd 
itebmary, 1827, Commons' Report, 1832, App. Judicial. 

« Bengal Regulations, XVn. of 1817, XU. of 1818, and UL of 1821. 
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BOOK II. tioQ. The same funciioiiarieB were empowered, ivitliMl 
CHAP. zii. referenoe to the Nizamat, or Supreme OrimiBal Gooriy to 
* " admit to bail ofiences not usually bailable^ wbea thi 

1614-28. accused had been long in confinement^ and whacie oonip»' 
tent security was tendered.* The enactments for iha 
police were oonsolidated into one comprehensive Bqpilft* 
tion,' which had especially in view the objeoto of giving 
energy and activity to the officers of the poUoc^ iviub 
guarding against any abuse of their powers, lliey wtn 
prohibited ftK)m inflicting fine or punishment of any kii4 
from extorting confession by any mode of tortore^ and 
from detaining any person appr^Mnded above fMrty-ei^ 
hours without forwarding him to the magistiete^ with a 
full report of the charge against him. The village watcb- 
men of every class were declared to be subject to thB 
authority of the Thanadar ; and Zemindars, their agents 
heads of villages, and all persons entrusted with authoritT^ 
judicial or revenue, were required to give immediita 
information of heinous offences, and of all loss of Itfe^ 
whether from accident or violence, within their know- 
ledge, under penalty of fine and imprisonment. Although, 
as a general principle, the union of the magistraGy with 
the collecti(Mi of the revenues was resisted, yet it wm 
allowed in special localities; and the Governor-Qenenl 
was empowered to employ a Collector as magistrate where 
he might think it advisable.* The power which had heea 
entrusted to the Collector of deciding summary suits for 
rent, and disputes regarding occupancy, was expected to 
relieve the Criminal Judge of a very laborious part of his 
duties, by the prevention of affirays arising out of ooih 
tested boundaries, which were always of a sanguinarj 
description, usually attended with loss of life, and which, 
from the great number of persons concerned, demaodad 
tedious and laborious investigation.^ These enaotmente 

1 Bengal Regalations. VI. and VIII. of 1817. > Ibid. X X. of 1817. 

3 The Collectors in Ranigerh and the Jangal Mahals, and the Sub-oollectort 
at Kharda, Balasore, and Pilibhit, and other officers at MeradalNid. Sttwi^ 
Aligerh and Meerut, and in Bundelkhand, bad been already mada Joiat a^to* 
trates. The Commissioners at Delbi, AJmir, in tbe Sagar and Kaffpwr m^ 
tories, in Cuttack, Bamgerh and Rongpnr, united Beyeooa and JaiUri 
powers.— Letter from Bengal, February, 18S7. Comm<HM' fiepert.— Jadklii 
Appendix, p. 109. The discretional power of appointing OoUecton to act « 
magistrates was prorided by Regulation VII. IftSS, eh. xx. 

* Tlie Superintendent of Police in the Western prorinoaa. repaited thit ii 
last six months of ISU. ma^y aflteya had taken pUweintbeAouicw dkteMiii 
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aibtded aomt additional fiEunlity and pfrecision in the BOOK II. 
sttaiiiment of the endi proposed ; but they involred no chap. kii. 
JBatenal departuM from the eystem in foroe, and adhered, 



but partial exoepUons, to the principle of distinction 1^1^^ 
iMtwreen the jndidial and revenue departments. 

Tba orders addressed from England to the Government 
«f Fort St. George, were of a more peremptory tenor.^ It 
"Was deoiared, that any plan of criminal Judi^ture and 
S^lioe, not based upon the ancient village system, was 
Kadifially deldctive, and inadequate to the accomplishment 
of its intended purposes ; and that experience had shown, 
that the feeble operation ^ a few Darc^gas and Peons, 
spread through -a wide extent of country, and having no 
lK>ld upon the respect or attachment of the people, was 
wholly insttffici^Dit for the preservation of social order and 
tranquillity. The immediate abolition of the Thanadari 
sy alem was therefore enjoined ; and it was directed, tha^ 
the whole of the magisterial functions should be entrusted 
to the Collector, as well as the superintendence of the 
Police, his duties to be discharged Uirough the agency of 
lu8 subordinate European and native Collectors, the heads 
d villages, and the village watch. The circumstances of 
the Madras Presidency, and the greater completeness with 
which the village institutions in many parts of the country 
had survived political revolutions, were favourable to the 
introduotion of the proposed arrangements ; and it was 
fiurthar facilitated by the genersd impression that the 
^Hianadari system was unsuited to the condition of the 
people, and was unable to check the progress of crime.* 

-^ — — ^ — *^- — ■ — ■ — • — ^^-— — ■-• -^--^-^ — ~ — .-..- - — ■-■ __■ --- -.- ^. ■--■-, .^ 

wMeh f^7M pefsons were concerned, of whom thirty were killed on the spot, 
and flizty-aine wounded. At 2tena«iia, opposite to GhMipar, an affray took 
phioe notwithstanding the presence and prohibition of the Police, and the 
TiunMUr^ wtKtae crop it was the object of one party to seize, was mardered* 
■Jthoaffh he had taken refuge with the Police otScers. The stronger party 
always ftnmd an advantage from his snccess, as owing to the delays of the 
OoortB be was sure of remaining in possession for a prolonged period. — LetMr 
to JBeagal. Pari. Papers, July, 1819, p. 37. 

< The letter above referred to, 29th April, 1814.— Selections, U. 250. 

s •« The inexpediency ot the system of Police under Darogas and Thaaadim 
at Madras, appeared manifest at a very early period. A Committee was ap- 
patatM in 180(, to consider a general system of Police, and their report coih' 
ititnri aa express recommendation to eontinoe the uicient ^stem under the 
kaad inbabitanta, and to place the saperintendenee of the Police under the 
CoUcctocs. The suae sentiments in regard to the village establishments have 
beea expressed by the Second Committee. The decision of the Supreme 
Qovemment against the transfer of the Police to the Collector, predoded the 
dhmation of that measure by the Second Oommirt— . The atipsndiary PoUot 
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BOOK II. The leading authorities, therefore, acquiesced in the gene- 
CHAP. XII. ral expediency of entrusting the duties of the Police to 

the officers of the revenue, the Collector, the Tehsildara, 

1814-23. and, under them, the heads of villages^ and the village 
watchmen. Objections wdre stated to the combination of 
Magistrate and Collector,^ but they were held to be in- 
valid by the Special Commission; and the Government 
acting in conformity to their opinions, it was resolved 
that the Collector should be charged with all the duties of 
the magistrate, except the visitation of the jails and ptf- 
sonal attendance at the circuits. Accordingly, regulationa 
were enacted, constituting the Collectors of the several 
Zillas, magistrates also of their respective Zillas, and their 
assistants, assistants to the Magistrates, in which capacity 
they were empowered to apprehend persons charged with 
offences against person and property; to commit tiiem for 
trial, when satisfied that there were grounds for their 
committal ; and, in the case of minor offences, to hear and 
pronounce sentence, comprehending corporal punishment, 
imprisonment and fine, within prescribed limits. The 
judges of the Zilla were appointed criminal judges for the 
trial of the cases sent to them by the Magistrates, under 
certain limitations, beyond which they were referable to 
the Court of Circuit, at the usual periodical sessions. The 
appointment of Daroga was abolished, and the functions 
were transferred to the head-men of the villages, assisted 
by the Karnams, or village accountants, and the Taliaris^ 
or other class of village watchmen, by Tehsildars, or native 
collectors, by ZeD(Lindars, Amins, and Kotwals. Their 
duties were principally the prevention of crime by season- 
able interposition, or prompt information to superior 
authority, the apprehension of criminals, and their trans- 
mission to the proper officer vnthin twenty-four hours of 
their arrest ; and the adjudication of petty disputes and 
thefts, with power to impose a trivial fine, and to award a 
brief detention in the village choltri, or the stocks. The 
village guards were declared to be hereditary, and ex^ 
titled to an assigimient from the Government of land, 

Peons have, indeed, shown themselves incapable of acting; but hjtbeMd 
the village police, and they have moreover proved a great annoyance to ttw 
inhabitants."—- Mr. Fnllerton's Minute, Ist January, 1816. — Selections II. 301. 
1 Report of Board of Revenue, Madras, 18th December, 1816.->Selectie&i> 
403.>-Mr. Fnllerton's Minute. Ibid. 369. 
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grain, or money, as might be convenient. In default of BOOK IT. 
beirs, they were appointed by the Collector. Tehsildars ohap zn. 
ynr% ex officio, heads of Police in their respective districts, ■ 
and, in addition to the subsidiary duties of investigation 18H-28. 
tad oommittal, were authorised to hear and determine^ 
and inflict punishment according to definite limitations. 
The Magistrate was permitted to appoint, at his discre- 
tion, any Zemindar who should be desirous of the office, 
head of the Police within his own Zemindari ; Amins of 
Fcrfioe were also nominated for towns. Abuse of authority 
by any of these persons, was punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment.^ The powers of the subordinate function- 
aries' were subsequently extended, and various regula- 
tions were passed to facilitate and expedite the decisions 
of the criminal courts.* As Colonel Munro, the main 
author of these innovations, was appointed Governor of 
Madras in 1820, he was enabled to superintend the full 
development of a system virtually abrogating that which 
bad, a few years earlier, been pressed upon the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George by the Government of Bengal, as 
affording the only solid basis on which the advance of the 
people in happiness and prosperity, the permanent preser- 
vation of private security and public tranquillity, could be 
established.^ 

The arrangements adopted at Madras for the union of 
the superintendence of Police and the functions of the 
Magistrate, with the duties of the Collector, were implicit- 
ly followed at Bombay, being reconmiended by the similar 
vitality of the native institutions. In the recently ceded 
and conquered territories especially they were in full vigour, 

1 liadru Reffolations, IX. X. XI. Xn. of 1816. > Ibid. IV., 1821. 

s Begnlationi, III. 1817, and I. II. VI. of 182*i. 

* In a Letter from the Government of Bengal to the Ooremment of Fort 
8t. Owvee, daring the administration of the Marquis Wellesley, and bearing 
hit signature, it is asserted, that " the system in force under the native govern- 
ments, however well condacted, most necessarily produce oppression and 
alraa^ as it provides no restraint upon the exercise of power suflScient to 
ensure the uniform, impartial, and general operation of the laws, and to inspire 
tbe people with a sense of confidence and security in the ordinary conduct of 
private toansactions, and in the undisturbed exercise of private rights ; " and 
Us Lordship reprimands the Oovemment for their tardiness in giving effect 
to the new system of histitutlug regular Courts '* adequate to secure the prompt 
Mid impartial administration of the established laws, the revenue ofBcers, 
teing disqualified by their revenue duties for the diitcharge of Judicial ftinc- 
tions.** The whole letter is a summary of the principles of 1793. which, at 
Madras at least, had in little more than twenty years become obsolete, and 
were regarded as mistaken and mischievous. Selections iv. 934. 
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BOOK II. and thid agents of the police^ and officen of criminal jus* 

caiAP. XII. tioe were the same as those to whom the ooUection d 

■ the revenue had been intrusted*^ The principle wm ca»* 

181-23. fully preserved, but the practice ?Fas modified by proTisioni 

calculated to Hmit the powers and control the {»ooeediiigl 

of the native officers ; and by th« ample discretion ne4«- 

sarily vested in the European Coliectora of the diitrkti 

into which the new t^ritory was distributed. Offences «f 

a heinous nature were reserved for the decision of thft 

Collectors ; and in cases of capital puniiriimMit for ^ 

confirmation of the Commissioner. 

The views entertsdned by the authorities, emanating 
chiefly from the Board of Control, adverse to the prineiple 
of the permanent settlement of the revenue^ have been 
already adverted to.' The soundness of the principle wtt 
not professedly contravened, but theeeasonableness of the 
practice was denied until a patient and laborious sorotiiiy 
of individual rights, a careful investigation of local pecu* 
liarities, and a minute and detailed siurvey of the extent) 
cultivation, and productiveness of the territory should 
have been instituted. An annual settlement with the 
actual cultivators on the Byotwari system, was also con- 
sidered to be more consistent with individual rights, a 
well as more profitable to the public revenue ; and the 
introduction of such an arrangement was strenuouslj en- 
joined upon the Gk>vemment of Bengal, in all cases where 
it might be practicable.' 

The local Governments of Bengal and Madras, on the 
other hand, as tenaciously adhered to the principle of pe^ 
manenoy, and maintained that the interests Gi the Qoh 
vemment and the expectations of the people, justified by 
previous promises and regulations, required that a settle- 
ment in perpetuity should be mode^ either immediately or 
after a brief interval. They were, however, positively pro- 
hibited from carrying the measure into efiect, without the 
previous sanction of the Court ; and in obedience to thead 
orders the arrangement was indefinitely deferred. 
In Bengal, the existing settlement of the lower provittoel 

1 Bombaj Rei^latioDS I. II. of ISIS. 

3 Vol. VII. p. 452. 

s Revenue Letters flnom the Gonrt of Directon, Ist Fel>nMil7, Itll* 
SelectioiM L U. 16tli JaiiMiy, 1818. HM U M. Wth Janwury, 1818. IML 
p. 76. 
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pteoluded ih» oonaidei«ti<m of the question of perpetuity, BOOK 11 
ind the meMures of the Gk>yemment were restricted to chap. xii. 
Um ewaiAmflDt of regulations intended to correct previous — ^^ 
irrox% or to provide for circumstances which had arisen « l^^^^* 
i«t of the altered oonditiona of the agricultural interests. 
hi order to preserve a record of the changes constantlj 
UoDg phuse in the distribution of the soil, the office g£ 
Kamingo in eaoh Fergana, or district, was revived, whose 
doty it was to keep registers of all transfers of landed 
property, of the alteration of boundaries ; of the prices of 
produce and rates of rent, and of a variety of subjects 
fiQgarding the statistics of the cultivation and occupancy 
of the country ; furnishing the particulars periodically to 
khe C<^ector. To enable the Eanungo to collect and com- 
pile this information, the injunction which originally made 
it incumbent on the Zemindars to keep up the Patwaris, 
or village accountants, who were to supply the Kanungo 
with half*>yearly details was reiterated. These latter offi- 
oers had been maiutained in various degrees of efficiency 
for the service of the Zemindar ; ^ but the Eanungo had 
been abolished in the lower provinces, shortly after the 
conclusion of the perpetual settlement ; and in Bengal, his 
sarvioes were missed as soon as inquiry was directed to 
those particulars, on which alone equitable assessments 
eoold be formed.* The institution had survived in the 
western provinces, and was there found of service, but it 
was not in the power of a mere enactment to reorganize a 
machinery elsewhere, which had been suffered to fall into 
niter dec%y, and the renovation of which demanded time, 
Of^rtunity, and diligent supervision. 

Beguktions were likewise promulgated for the levying 
of revenue from lands which were held rent-free, and 
which had not been so specified at the f(»ination of the 

1 Rognlattoiis n. 1816, H. XIII. 1817, and L 1818. and Xn. 1817. Zemin. 
iaj% had beea ordered to waintajn Fatwaris in every village by Reg. VIII. 
ITMyCh.ladi. 

s The olBo^ <^ Kanonffo, which vas vnl^revsal nnder tiie Mogul Govern-* 
ment, was aboliBhed in 1802 by Lord Comwallis, under a belief that all the 
p«rttcalars regarding the relative claima of Oovemment and of individuals, 
had been recorded, and that the rights of landholders and cultivators of the 
■oil, whether founded on andent custom, or on reguhitioiift which had 
originated with the British Oovemment, had been reduoed to «rriting, a belief 
which was wholly erroneous. Mem. by Mr. Secretary Mackenzie. Revenue- 
Stteetioofl, ill. p. 41. Sea Corraapoadmce on the appointmeBt of Kanungoa^ 
tifte Mune v^ume, i. 6t. 
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BOOK II. perpetu&l settlement, or included in the recognised limiii 
CHAP. XII. of the extant Zemmdaris ; also for the assessment of 

waste lands, not comprised within the same Umits, bxA 

1814-23. since brought under cultivation : a special regulation' 
gave validity to a new species of tenure which had growi 
up under the prevailing system, derived from leases is 
perpetuity, granted by Zemindars, of portions of theff 
estates, and of sub-leases again granted by the tenantij' 
defining also the nature of the property, and the modd^f 
recovering ari-ears of rent. Enactments were likewise 
passed for the better regulation of sales of land for arreus 
of revenue, the objects of which were to render them more 
deliberate and public ; to secur^ the validity of the traua- 
fer, and define the nature and extent of the rights traos- 
ferred ; to protect all parties concerned from the conse- 
quences of error, irregularity, or fraud in the proceedings, 
and to enable the Board of Revenue to cancel a sale wheft 
it might seem to be a measure of excessive severity. l%is 
regulation, which applied to the Ceded and Conquered 
provinces, as well as to Bengal, contained one important 
clause which altered materially the relative positions of 
the actual cultivator and the Zemindar. Unto this date^ 
all under-tenures were annihilated bv the sale of the Ze- 
mindari, and the purchaser was empowered to make what 
new engagements he pleased, and to dispossess any class 
of occupants. It was now enacted, that tenants holding 
the land in hereditary and transferable property, or culla- 
vators having a hereditary and prescriptive right of occu- 
pancy, should not be dispossessed as long as they paid the 
rents previously settled, and that those rents should not 
be augmented, except under specified circumstances. This 
was a most essential advance in the protection of the 
rights of the peasantry, which, by the permanent settle- 
ment, had been left in Bengal entirely at the mercy of the 
Zemindar.^ 

The principal Revenue measures of the Government of 
Bengal, however, regarded the more recently acquired ter- 

> Regulations XXIII. 1817, H. 1819. 

3 Begulation VIII. of 1819. The tenants in the first degree were knon 
aa Patnidars, leaseholders; in the second, Durpatni-dars, sub-Ieaaeludden; 
in the third, Seh patni-dars, or third leaseholders; the leases were at a fixed 
rent in perpetaity. 

3 Regulations XVIII. 1814, and XI. 1883. See also Revenue Letters bm 
Bengal, 20th of July, 1823. Com. Rep., 1832. Reyenoe App. p. 194. 
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txtorieSy and as no final assessment of the revenue of the BOOK il. 
UTertem provinoes had yet been effected ; the question chap. xii. 

Hiat called for determination was the principle to be 

idopted in respect to those provinces. Permanency had 1814-28. 
bten positively prohibited by the Court, and the practice 
of temporary assessments, which had hitherto prevailed, 
ma therefore still to be pursued ; but it remained to be 
DODsidered, with whom the settlements were to be made, 
■od upon what conditions. 

> The settlement of the Western provinces early engaged 
ihe attention of the Earl of Moira. Although disposed to 
■dknowledge the desirableness of a permanent limitation 
cf the Government demands, the new Governor-Genend 
had brought with him different notions from those which 
had hitherto predominated in the Supreme Council, and 
aariy expressed his conviction, that the measure must 
neoessarily be preceded by the most thorough investiga- 
tion ; and on his journey to the upper provinces in 1814, 
he oedled upon the several Collectors to meet him, and 
bring with them full reports on the state of their respect- 
ive districts. The information then received, although 
prosffliting a progressive improvement in the revenue, 
exhibited a marked inequality in the rate of assessment,' 
and led to the conclusion, that those who were most 
heavily assessed, could bear the burthen only because they 
irere in possession of lands which had been withheld from 
an assessment whatever : it followed, therefore, that the 
atatements upon which the calculations were founded 
were erroneous ; that no dependence could be placed on 
the returns of the native revenue officers ; and that the 
only safe criterion by which the Government claim could 
be accurately adjusted, was the actual measurement and 
survey of the ground, and a careful estimate of its average 
pfoduce. The settlement of the revenue with the actual 
cultivators on the Byotwari system, was declared to be 

I Th6 total land reyenue of the Ceded and Conquered provinces amounted 
to more than two crores and eighty lakhs (2300,000;.) which was collected at 
• dunrge oif about 6 per cent., and with a balance of about 3 per cent., the 
whole levied upon 3,57,40,598, recorded Bigas of cultivated land. In Shah- 
>eluuipur and Bareilly, the rate per Biga was seven and eight anas; in 
lto«dabad, one rupee, twelve anas ; between three and four times the rate of 
the preceding, although like them situated in the same province, Rohilkhand, 
and distinguished by no material difference in the fertility of the soil. Revenue 
Minnte of the Qovemor-General, 21st Sept, 1815. Commons Report, 1832. 
Revenue App. p. 9 1 . 
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BOOK n. inspplicablet te Upper lodim a» iav^hdng a minuta—i d 
OBAP. XII. indpection which wm impraoticaldfl wxtih the pfewii 
■ £iaropean establishment^ and iriiich would neceutetotiM 

1814-28. QBObployiDeDt of an infinite nomber of nativt agents idu^ 
&oni the impossibility of an effioaimt oontroi, wsnld bt 
likely to inflict unbounded extortiott and oppvesaiQiL ft 
became necessary, thei!!efore, to form engagemsnii witk 
Buddle-men of some class or othar ; and .tha Board of 
Commissioners appointed to tba Upper FroviBcat soogU 
to introduce the system of Tillage settlements ; contraci- 
ing engagements with one or more of the memben of tht 
actual cultivating body, as tka repsesentatiTe of tuA 
village community for the whole <^ the Qoyunment d** 
mand) and leaving the adjustment of the share of eadi 
individual cultivator to be settled among themsdves, with 
SA appeal to the arbitration of the civil courta. The priib 
dple of this arrangement generally was cooformaUe to 
the existing institutions, and wbs satia&otory to thi 
people. 

Before, however, the settlement of the oeded and coa- 
quered provinces upon the principle proposed could bi 
attempted, it became necessary to remedy the abuaei 
which had followed upon the settlements previously mada^ 
by which a vast number of the cultivators and proprietor! 
of the soil had been violently or fraudulently deprived cl 
their hereditary possessions. During the first seven or 
eight years after the acquisition of the new torritorien^ 
the native officers of Government, their relations^ oonneo* 
tions, and dependants, taking advantage of the novelty d 
the British rule, of the weakness and ignorance of thf 
people, and, in some cases, of the culpable supin^tiess and 
misconduct of the European functionaries^ contrived tt 
acquire very extensive estates by the injury and ruin of 
the legal possessors. This wrong was perpcytrated chi^ 
through collusive and fraudulent ssdes £of arrean ol 
avenue, either where no arrears wei*e due^^ or where tbey 

** *' I have koown a oaae wherein tbe defendant baa not oaij had hlaestaH 
BOldfbr alleged arrears of revenne, but teen proiecate<l atfpmnMj for fortkir 
balance, and when by his own acts, acknowledgments, aad pleadingu ki 
moat have been cast; yet when all his own and his pleadttr*B ai||«iraity fetf 
ftiled, it has been found tliat the fkill revenue and more was colleeted, aoM ttP 
estate purchased by a portion of that whidi had been wttbheld."— Letter r 
Mr. Fortescue, Judge and MagisU'ate of AHahabaci, Goia. Res. 1838. 
App. p. 939. 
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were purposeljr inonrred by indiyiduals who had been ad-' BOOK TL 

aiitled to contract £or the public reveoue without having chap, ziii 

MKj daim or title to the lands, and who created a title ■ 

«ther for themaelveay or the Qovemment officers in league l^^^SS* 

with them, by the &ct of a public sale. Private sales 

were also effected by the same pretended proprietors of 

estates, in which they had no fixed property, in &vour of 

4he officers of Qovemment, their relations, or dependants. 

Ihe persons thus injured — the village Zemindars — ^were 

lor the most part ignorant and poor, and unacquainted 

with the forms oi the British Courts or the principles of 

the Begulations, while those who defrauded them of their 

patrim<my were generally men of wealth and rank, familiar 

with the British system, and enjoying considerable influ- 

eoee with the European functionaries.' Bedress through 

the instrumentaUty of the judicial establishments was 

icaroely possible, and general discontent, often manifesting 

itMlf in affirays and Uoodshed, pervaded the population of 

the Western provinces.' 

Satisfied of the correctness of these statements, the 
Government resolved to adopt measures for securing re* 
dress to those whose rights had been invaded, by means 
more immediately accessible than the ordinary course of 
justice; and a Begulation was enacted appointing a 
Mofussil, or Provincial Commission, for the following 
purposes :— Investigation of disputed claims on accoimt 
of public or private transfers of land prior to 1810, within 
Back limits as the Qovemment should direct ; annulling 
■ales effected by fraudulent influence^ or by mal-adminis* 
tration, and restoring the estates to their rightful owners ; 
upholding all genuine and valid sales, and making adequate 
compensation in the case of those cancelled, where the 
purchasers were not implicated in, or privy to, any dis« 

I In fbe Allahftbad district, the principal pnrchaaerB were the Ri^a of 
Benares, a wealthy banker from the same place, and a former Amil, or 
Government manager, of Kota; these three, in the first few years after the 
ceaaion, acquired by chicanery and collnsion, estates yielding an annoal 
raineiLnA of 5,87,000 rupees (or 6a,70M.)* beiag one-fllth of tlie revenue of 
tbe whole district.— Memorandum by Ifr. Secretary Mackenzie. Ibid. 23a. 
So Mr. Fortescue also writes. " Immediately after the cession in 1801, two 
yec7 distinguished characters made their appearance from the oontignona 
prorince of Benares, in this district.**— Gomm. Bepcnrt, 1832. Bevenne App. 

* Preamble to Begulation 1. 1891, whieh enters ftilly into the nature of 
the frauds committed.— JSee also Minute of Mr. J. Stuart. Ibid. fierenuQ 
App. 224. 

VOL. XL 
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BOOK n. honesty or deception. In communication with the 
CHAP. xn. Mofussil Commission, a Sudder Conmiission was estab- 
■ lisbed at Calcutta, to receive the reports of the Provincial 

1814-28. Commissioners, to confirm or annul their decisions, and 
to receive appeals from their judgments. ' The appoint- 
ment of the Special Mofussil Commission was vehement^ 
opposed hy the Judges of the Sudder, on the ground of ito 
supercession of the regular Courts, which were open to 
all injured parties, and of its liability to add a new set of 
wrongs to those complained of, by dispossessing many 
persons of rights originally acquired by fair and hoaert 
purchase, and undisturbed through a prolonged intenaL 
The resolution of the Government was, however, persisted 
in, and the two Commissions continued to prosecute ^dr 
investigation through a number of years, in which a grast 
amount of hardship and injury was redressed, and a 
favourable impression was made upon the minds of the 
people; — a considerable mass of information was also 
accumulated, regarding the tenures by which the lands in 
the Upper Provinces were held, an earlier acquaintance 
with which would have prevented the oc(»irrence of that 
mischief which it was the work of many years entirely to 
repair.' 

As the temporary arrangements made with the ooca-, 
pants of the land in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces^ 
were to expire in 1822, it became necessary to reconsider 
the question of a final assessment, and its being settled 
for perpetuity was again brought under discussion, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the Home Authorities. A 
permanent settlement was strongly recommended by the 
Board of Commissioners, not only upon the advantages of 
the measure in a fiscal point of view, but becaose they 
considered that the faith of the Qovemment had been 
distinctly pledged to its adoption, and that the mass of 
the population had long and anxiously expected it: it 
could no longer, therefore, in their opinion, be withhdd 
without the greatest injury to the interests of the British 

1 Regulations 1. 1821, and 1. 1823, lY. 1896. 

2 Notes on the Proceedings of the Government of Bengal respeetfaif f^ 
enactment of Regulation I. 1821, bringing down the proceedings to 1916', 
and Revenue Letter to Bengal, January, 1829.— Comm. Report, 1 882. Betcne 
App. p. 269. The Moftissil Commission was abolished upon the appcrfotmeDt of 
Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit, to whom its duties Were tnuuftmd. 
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•Govemmeiit in that quarter.' The same sentiments were BOOK II. 
expressed by the members of the Government ;' and the chap. zii. 

teisalt of their deliberations was the communication of 

their unanimous opinion, that the system of a permanent I^I^^* 

•ettlement of the land revenue, either upon the principle 

•of a fixed total payment, or of an assignment determinable 

by a fixed and mvariable rate, ought to be extended to 

the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, as soon as it should 

be practicable fully to ascertain and record the value and 

. oipabilities of the land, and the rights and privileges of 
the various classes having an interest in the land. They 
were almost unanimous, however, in concluding that the 
extensicm of a permanent settlement to the provinces in 
question, without a minute investigation of the nature 
jpeoified, would involve the risk of a considerable sacrifice 
of revenue, and the still more serious evil of placing in 
-jec^>ardy the rights and property of a large body of the 
population.' These sentiments called. for a reiteration of 
the injunctions of the Court to abstain, not only from 
malring any permanent settlement, but from taking any 
measures which might raise the expectation that a settle- 
ment in perpetuity would hereafter be formed.^ The 
Home Authorities now apparently abandoned the prin- 
ciple altogether — a relinquishment immaterial, as has 

rbeian argued, to the interests, and indififerent to the peo- 
ple^ as long as an enhancement of the caUs upon them is 
2kot vexatiously repeated, and they entertain a firm trust 
in the durability, if not in the perpetuity, of moderate 
Lents. 



* Beport of Board of Commissioners for the Ceded and Conquered FroTinces, 
tKtk October, 1818.— Selections iii. 143. 

s See Hinates of Mr. Dowdeswell, Sir Edward Colebrooke, Mr. Stuart, and 
Mr. Adam. Sir E. Colebrooke maintained that the condition attached to 
Beg^atton IX. 1805, had been flilfilled, that the Western Provinces had 
sttSbied in all lands liable to assessment the maximimi of cultivation, and 
llMit fhe revenue was more likely to decline than to improve. He also in a 
■econd minute asserted, tiiat it was unnecessary to await the verification of 
tenures, as it would be sufficient to close permanently with the several 
"rfllages, and to leave disputed claims to be a4]ndicated by the Courts. The 
coEpedience of inmaediate settlement for perpetuity was, however, qnestio:ied 
"by his coUeagues, who confined themselves to the view thus expressed by Mr. 
Adam. "It is agreed on all hands, in this country at least, and will not, I 
apprehend, be denied by the Honourable Court, that tiie Government is pledged 
to nmKwe sooner or later, a Umitation to the public demand fh)m the land in 
Ibe C»ded and Conquered Frovinoea.**— Minutes of the Members of Govem- 
mnX, 1819-20. Selections as above. 

* Bevenue Letter tram Bengal, 16th Septembo*, 1820.— Selections iii. 141. 
4 Bevenue Letter to Bengal. Selections ilL 813. 
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BOOK n. Leaving this point for future consideration, the Govem- 
OHAP. zH. ment of Bengal determined to adopt active means for 
— — ^— - procuring the requisite materials for the formation of a 
lS14-'28. definite settlement for a protracted period, and pendiiiig 
the duration of the periodical settlementB for shorter 
terms, the revenue officers in the western jMrovinoes wan 
ordered to institute minute inquiries, village by village^ 
into the extent and produce of the lands, the maimer is 
which the produce was collected and realised, the modft 
in which it was distributed, and the rights, privikgefl^ 
perquisites, and tenures, of all parties deriving suppoit 
or benefit from the soil; the inquiry resolving itself into 
two heads, as affecting the land itself and the persooB 
interested in the land. 

No materials entitled to credit were in existence respeoir 
ing the extent and productiveness of the lands in cultivft- 
tion, or the proportion still uncultivated. Such state- 
ments as were on record depended chieflj upon the po^ 
sonal information of subordinate officers, always vafse 
and inaccurate, and not unfrequently interested mA 
untrue ; or upon accounts and specifications imperfectly 
and irregularly kept, and not uDOommonly garbled aod 
falsified. The extent to which the rights of individoak 
had been overlooked or violated, has been already explained 
by the circumstances which gave origin to the enactment of 
a regulation for their redress ; but equal dishonesty on the 
one part, and ignoranee and carelessness on the other, had 
in like manner vitiated much of the information that had 
been collected with regard to the distribution of the 
lands, and the demands to which they were justly liable. 
Under these considerations, the revenue authorities were 
instructed to ascertain, by the best available means, the 
extent of every village within the district, the state of its 
cultivation, the proportion of uncultivated or waste land, 
the different qualities of the lands, their situation and 
relative degrees of productiveness, the various kinds of 
crops, the mode of estimating or r€»li8ing their value, and 
the disposal of their out-turn, the charges of cultivation 
and the expenses incurred on account of the village com- 
munity, with a variety of subordinate details, exhibiting 
in a clear and authentic manner, the agricultural resources 
of the country in relation to the amoimt of the publio 
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wwame^ With regard to the people bj whom that BOOK If. 
leYenue was raised and paid, the Collectors were directed ohaf. xn, 
to determine the gromids upon which any individual — -^ 
- assumed the charaoter of a contractor for the Qovemment lB14-2a 
ferenue ; how far he was to be treated as a proprietor ol 
the land, or as an intermediate agent for the realisation of 
the publio demand ; in what mode the assessment of the 
kss prominent fiEu^tors was adjusted, and imder what 
tenure thej held, — whether as sole or joint proprietors^ 
holding hereditary and transferable rights, and in what 
proportions, whether tenants either perpetual, having here- 
ditary right of occupancy, or temporary and liable to removal 
at the will of other classes or individuals, and whether mere 
labourers and servants of individuals or the conmumity ; 
in short, every kind and description of tenure was to be 
investigated and determined, and all advantages, obliga- 
tioDS, and duties, connected with each, to be definitively 
ascertained and recorded. The investigation was to be 
etmducted, not with the object of increasing the publio 
levenue, but in order to obtain an accurate knowledge of 
the real condition of the agricultural population, and the 
lesouroes of the country, with a view to secure the pros- 
perity of the people, as much as the equitable claims of 
the State. Personal inquiry on the spot, accessibility to 
all oLasses of persons, and a sedulous scrutiny of all 
information received, through the native officers, were 
impressed on the European functionaries, and a long and 
laborious course of investigation was anticipated.^ Actual 
surveys of several of the provinces were set on foot, but 
the revenue officers were instructed not to await their 
completion, and to conclude the settlement of the dis- 
tricts upon other grounds, if satisfactory.^ A formal 
regulation was promulgated to give effect to those arrange- 
ments, and to arm the Collectors with additional powers 
for the adjudication of disputed claims and titles to the 

1 The otijects to be kept in view in framing a settlement of the Ceded and 
CooqaMed Provinces, are specified in copiona and instructive detail in the 
Beaolation of the Bengal Government, 22nd December, 1820.— Selections ill. 
p.SS9. 

s Upon a comparison with the Revenne Survey of Baroch, mode by order of 
tbfb Government of Bombay, and which in a district containing but one hundred 
ffliA aixty-two villages required more than two years, it was estimated by the 
Surveyor-General of Bengal, and a similar survey of Furruckabad, one of the 
ZIUos of the Western Provinces, would occupy nearly thirty-two years, at a 
coat oC nearly flva lakhs of mpeea.— Saleetiona iiL 
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BOOK II, lands.* A great and wise measure was thus oom^ 
GHAP. zn. menced : its execution was retarded hj unforese^i em-^ 
' barrassments ; by the inability of the revenue officers 

181'lr2&. iq perform the duties assigned to them, partly from 
want of leisure, partly from want of activity and 
knowledge ; by the frequent interruptions of the sur- 
veys ; and by the intricacy of the subject^ involving a 
complicated texture of rights and tenures, which almost 
defied unravelling. The principle, however, was somid. 
There may have been errors in the execution, as there 
were unavoidable delays in the accomplishment of tho 
object proposed ; but the Government was entitled to 
credit for wise and benevolent intentions, and for having 
acted, however late, upon the principle that knowledge 
should precede legislation.* 

The measures which had been adopted at Madras, as 
preliminary to the formation of a permanent settiem^ 
have been already adverted to, and it has been mentioned, 
that in those districts in which the Ryotwar settlement 
had been introduced, it had been abandoned in favour of 
village settlements for a period first of three, and then of 
ten years, at the close of which a permanent arrangement 
was to be established, based upon the experience of the 
preceding interval. The measure was absolutely ccm- 
demned by the Authorities at home, and recurrence to the 

I Befcnlation VII. of 1822. It is printed in the Selections iii. 869» as waQ ii 
in the usual Collection of the Kegulations. 

3 Mr. Shore, whose opinions are entitled to the ntmost deference, boCh from 
his experience, and from the rectitude of his feelinfi^ in behalf of the people 
of India, severely condemns the measures described in the text as bdng im- 
practicable, and as tending to introduce a system virtually Ryotwar. It m» 
impossible, he argues, that a Collector^ a young man and a foreigner, withoot 
any knowledge of the value of lands, or the peculiarities of Indian tenure8» 
should be able to ascertain and determine the extent and inroduce of the lands 
of at least three thousand villages, the average number of a dii>trict, or tbe 
rights and claims of an average population of nearly a million of indiv^oids 
holding property under the most varied and complicated tenures ; and could 
the plan succeed, the result would be to get rid of the principal fanners, and 
transfer their profits to the Government ; leaving no opening for the accnnra* 
lation of capital, and its consequent application to the improvement of the 
land. Such he declares to have been the result of the Regulation Vn. d 
1822. In those districts where it had been enforced, society, he asserts, ii 
becoming rapidly impoverished and disorganised ; there is no one to take tfas 
lead, or direct the people in anything which may tend either to benefit tian 
or the Government.— Notes on Indian affairs by the Honourable F. J. Shore, 
vol. i. Letter xviii. on the Revenue System. At the time at which those 
letters were written, 1832-3, some of the settlements for extended periods 
were actually perfected, and the value of the lands and tenures of individmdi 
correctly ascertained. There is reason to think that Mr. Shore's pictares, how 
ever faithful in the main, are occasionally somewhat too highly eoloiured. 
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Byotwar settlement commanded ; but, in the mean time, BOOK II. 
engagements for a definite term had been entered into in chap, xil 
the greater number of instances, and it was not until about " 

1820, that the village leases finally expired. The plan of 1814-28. 
adjusting the Gbvemment claim with the individual cul- 
tivators was then resumed with the advantage of being 
carried into operation under the eye of its great advocate, 
Sir Thomas Munro. Some important modifications were, 
however, introduced. 

All compulsion or restraint upon the free labour of the 
Bjrots was prohibited. The existence of various rights in 
the property of the land was recognised, and the investi- 
gati<m and ascertainment of all existing tenures was to 
precede the apportionment of the Government demand ; 
the rates of the former assessment were considerably 
lowered ; and the provision which had been formerly made 
for rendering the industrious and fortunate cultivator 
liable to be amerced for any defiault in the payments of a 
less successful, or less diligent Ryot, was cancelled.* 
Enactments were promulgated for the protection of the 
Byots, both against the oppression of superior renters and 
the extortions of the Government native officers ; and the 
Collectors were emx>owered to investigate and adjudge all 
cases of claims for rent, and all disputes respecting bound* 
ariee and crops.' The efiect of these measures was fa- 
vourable to the pro8X)erity of those provinces of the 
Madras Presidency to which the Government settlement 
had not extended. In those also it was proposed to sub- 
stitute gradually the Ryotwar system by purchasing, on 
the part of Government, the lands becoming saleable for 
arrears, and then settling directly with the cultivators of 
the soiL 

The same limited extent of territory which rendered it 
unnecessary to construct at an early date, a complicated 
machinery for the administration of justice in the Bombay 
Presidency, retarded the fiill development of any system 
for the collection of the revenue. One advanti^e arising 
from this delay was the exemption of the Presidency from 

> PaperontheLandBeyeniieof India, by A. D. Campbell, Esimire. Madras 
C^Til Senrice. Comm. Ck>in. 1832. Revenue Appendix, p. 50. Minute of the 
Board of Revenue, 5th Jannary, 1818. Ibid. p. 678. 

s BegolationB Fort St. George, IV. V. and IX. of 1822. 
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BOOK n a precipitaie imitatioii of the enactments of 1793 ; and tli« 
CBAP. zn. previous knowledge of the discussions to which ibsj gave 
■ origin in regard to Bengal and Madras^ preyented ib§ 
1814-428. subject of a permanent Zemindari settlement being pie* 
maturely proposed at Bombay.^ The arrangements tbero 
in force were, from the beginning^ based upon the practioB 
that had prevailed under the native governments ; and fos 
many years the revenue was collected froim the vilkgtf 
through the agency of the Patels, according to annuftl 
assessments made by the native revenue officers subordi- 
nate to the Collector.* In the course of time^ however, it 
was suspected that the Government was defrauded of its 
due, and that individuals were deprived of their propwty 
and rights by the malpractices both of the heads of 
villages and the native Collectors ; and that justice to the 
Byots, as well as the security of the pubUo revenue^ 
required that a more accurate knowledge than had yet 
been obtained, should be possessed, of the actual condition 
of the agricultural dasses, whether paying revenue to the 
8tate, or holding lands exempted from the public demasd. 
A revenue Commission was accordingly early appointed 
to inquire into the existing tenures, and to form settle- 
ments in the territories &:st annexed, in consequence of 
cession or conquest from the Mahratta Princes, to the 
Bombay Presidency, lying principally in Guzerat, or on ita 
borders.' Among the recommendations of the Committee 
was the institution of a detailed and scientific survey of 
the district of Broach, by which its boimdaries, extent 
and divisions, and the extent of every village in it, and of 
every field in every village, were determined by actual 
admeasurement ; — a like accotmt was taken of the lands 
cultivated or waste, and of those paying revenue to 
Government as well as of those which were rent-freei 
The qualities of the soil, the kind of its produce, the mode 
of apportioning and of valuing the latter, and of realising 

I Except on the' Island of Salsette, where in 1801, the Ooyemment ofGend 
to the cultivatort to convey to them an absolute proprietuy right, on tbelr 
agreeing to a fixed permanent rate of payment. Few of the oocupants avaStod 
themselves of the offer. — See Bombay Reg. I. 1801, containing a review of tbe 
past revenue arrangements on this island. 

^ A Collector charged with the realisation of tbe f«Tenue, which had beea 
formerly collected under the Nabobs of Surat, was first appointed in IMQ. 
His duties were defined by Regulation XIII. of 1802. 

* Comm. Com. 1833. Revenue App. 607. 
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the respective ihares of the cultivator of the State, were BOOK IL 
•ko definedy axkl a oenBiui of the population was taken cbaf* ul 
with a yerificatioii of their individual okima, rights, and — — — 
obligatioiis.> 181i-28. 

The survey was commenced in 1811, and was finished 
in rather more than two years, when the obvious value 
ef the information which it brought to light induced the 
Government to sanction its extension to the other divi- 
■ons of the CoUectorate, and eventually to the other 
three CoUectorates in Quzerat^ Surat^ Kaira, and Ahmed- 
abad.' 

Another arrangement, having for its object the ascer- 
tainment of the resources of the districts^ and the record 
of private as well as public rights, was an alteration in 
the character of the native village accountants, who were 
made the servants of the Qovemment. They had hitherto 
been paid by the village communities, but their duties 
had been indefinitely fixed, and irregularly discharged^ 
and in many places they had ceased to exist. Arrange* 
ments were made to complete their number and define 
their duties, and they were placed under the immediate 
orders of the Collector, and were paid by him at a rated 
per centage on the amount of the collections. Unimport^ 
ant as these changes might appear to be, they tended in 
reality to efiect a complete revolution in the village sys- 
tem. The authority and influence of the Accountant 
supplanted those of the Patel, and of the district Col- 
lector, and brought each cultivating Ryot into immediate 
oonnection with the European Collector, constituting the 
diaraoteristio feature of the Ryotwar system. Many of 
the Patels had the sagacity to foresee this result, and 
opposed the introduction of the innovation, but their 
opposition only accelerated the evil they sought to pre- 
vent, by compelling the European officer to dispense with 
their agency altogether, and conclude his assessments 
through his own assistants, with the individual cultivators. 

> The CoUectorate of Broach comprised six Perganas— Broach, Akhileaar, 
Haaakut. Jambniir, Ahmiid, and DeheJ ; the first conquered from Sindhia in 
18QA ; the others eeded by the Peshwa ; comprising abont 1,320 square miles, 
a population of 834,000, And yielding a rerenue of rupees 19,57,000. Letter 
from Bombay, fith November, 1823. Com. Committee, 18S2. App. Revenue, 

m. 

* Bepwt of Limit.-Colonel Monier Williams, on the Sorrey of the Broach 
CoUectorate, ibkL7M. 
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BOOK. II. The Patels then relaxed their opposition and were allowed 
CHAP. XII. to resume their intermediate position, as it was the greab 
object of the Bombay Government to maintain the villagi 
institutions of the country in entireness and efficacy, hn 
proportion as the revenue surveys were completed, and 
accurate records of the possessions of each cultivakoc 
were obtained, the agency of the native village Account' 
ants became less requisite, and the allowances granted 
them being fixed upon a less liberal scale, they ceased, is 
a great measure, to interfere with the integrity of the 
village system.^ 

As soon as a moderate degree of tranquillity was re- 
established in the conquered territories, arrangemfiiiis 
were adopted for discovering the grounds on which w^xdr 
table assessments could alone be formed, — the nature of 
the lands, and the rights of their occupants. In moflfc 
places, the village institutions were found in a greater 
or lesser degree of perfection,* and the settlements whidi 
were formed partook in various proportions of the nature 
of the Byotwar. It was the object of the Qovemmeol 
to combine the Byotwar and the village systems, emplojing 
the Patel to collect the Government demand from the 
individual Byots, while as the several property of eadi 
Byot, or his share of the common property, with tiie 
liabilities attaching to it, were readily verifiable, any com- 
plaint of inequality or injustice could at once be inquired 

I Regulations 1. 1814, and II- 1816. "The greatest change with the tetft 
appearance, was wrought by the appointment of new Talatis. These offloen 
are, all over India, heredituy ftinctionaries of the Tillage, subordinate te flM 
Patel, to whom they serre as clerk and assistent. When on their best footingi 
they are generally in league with the villagers, and their accounts are oAoi 
falsified to serve the purpose of the Patel. The new Talati is an officer direct 
firom Government, and looked up to by the village as its agent. He examfoei 
every man's condition and his tenure, and he is now employed to mike As 
collections, and in a great measure to supersede the Patel in all his acts as an 
agent of the Government. There can be no doubt of the excellence of tiiii 
regulation, as promoting the advantage of Government and the Kyots; bat it 
must not be overlooked, that it has a tendency to extinguish the authority of 
the Patel, already much weakened by other parts of our management, snd 
care should be taken when the necessary information has been acquired t» 
bring the Talati's power within its natural bounds, and to withdraw it frtm 
all interference with the immediate duties of the Patel." — Minute of Hr. 
Elphinstone. Selections iii. 685. 

3 Except in the Southern Konkan, where tracts that had been originally ftrmeii 
had remained in the hands of the contractor's descendants, and had growl 
into a hereditery property, like the Zemindaris of Bengal on a smaller snte. 
These hereditary farmers had neglected, or destroyed the village settlements sol 
overturned the ancient institutions. Their right by inheritance was, however^ 
80 clear, that it could not be disputed. — ^Answer of Mr. Elphinstone to Circalir* 
Gomm. Committee, 1832. Papers subjoined to Evidence, vol. vtiL 
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Euid any misconduct of the Patel corrected and BOOK II. 
led. To obtain the means of such a check, however, ghap. xir. 

lar survey to those instituted in the Guzerat dis- 

was indispensable ; and a survey of the Dekhin 1814-28. 

ccordingly strongly urged by the Commissioner of 

ahratta territories and the Government of Bombay, 

sceived the sanction of the Home Authorities.^ 

[lOugh no material modifications of the other main 

» of public revenue, the monopolies of Salt and 

1, or Foreign customs, took place, yet the progressive 

nents which occurred in the condition of society, 

L the external relations of the British Government^ 

red it necessary to revise the provisions by which 

^ere severally regulated. The enactments regarding 

iltivation of opium, prohibiting it absolutely in the 

ices of Behar and Benares, except under special 

ssion, and providing securities against illicit pro- 

m and sale, were condensed in one general regida- 

' but the more important arrangements arose out 

) political changes in Central India, and the danger 

Ing to the Company's exclusive commerce from the 

1 cultivation in territories newly acquired, or subject 

tive princes. The cultivation of the poppy had 

long carried to a considerable extent in Malwa, and 

1 of a very good quality largely manufactured — 

>■ for domestic consumption, and partly for export 

jputana and Guzerat. The disorders which had been 

bal to agriculture and commerce had hitherto set 

I to the production and checked the export, and 

or none of the manufactured drug had found its 

o the sea-side for exportation to the chief seats of 

onsumption of India opium, — the Eastern Islands 

fhina, the markets of which had hitherto been ex- 

ely supplied by the gardens of Benares and Bahar. 

)orts of Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner of the Dekhin, 5th November, 
id 20th August, 1822, with enclosures ftrom the Collectors of Poona, 
h, Ahmadnagar, and Darwar. Selections from the Records, vol. iv. 
453. " Being persuaded that the advantages of a Kevenne Surrey in 
£an will much outweigh the inconrenience, and that the time is arrived 
or Collectors may commence upon it without the dangers to which, 
arlier period, they would have been exposed, the Commissioner has 
thorised to direct a gradual assessment and survey of the whole of 
(luered territory."— Letter trova. Bombay, 5th Novembir, 1823. Selec- 
.813. See also Mr. Chaplin's Curcular Instructions, wite rules for the 
, 13th August, 1 824. Ibid. 880. 
(Ulation, XIII. 1816. 
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BOOK n The eatabliflhinwit of tranquillity opened to the inhi^^ ^ 
^ GHAP. zn. bitantB of Malwa a prospect of participatijig in the pro'^^ 
■ of this trade, and the native merohania soon begeua 

1814-2& export opium, not only to yarious plaoea on the con 

but to ports on the western coast £or shipment to ^ 
eastward. The interests of the British Gk>Yenunent wm 
thus placed in collision with the equitable claims of 
allies, and even with the industry of its own subjeoti| 
and it became necessary, for the preservation of its moM^i 
poly, to limit, and, if possible^ suppress, the groirii||! 
traffic. This, however, was no easy task. Prohibitfli| 
duties were imposed at all the Presidenoies upon all opiuii|r^ 
not made within the boundaries of the Presidency ot 
Bengal imported into any of their dependaiuuefi, having a 
view especiaUy the territories intervening between Malm 
and Bombay. It was admitted, however, that the miBi^ 
Bures affecting the produce of Central India were attoMladi 
in their operation with the most serious hardships to tfal f = 
moneyed, agricultural and commercial classes, prodtusof [ 
the ruin of many, and oauaing general dissatisfiEu^tion aad 
distress, and that, at ihe same time, they were but ptt> 
tially successful, as, from the multitude of interests op^ 
posed to their execution, and the many and drcuitooi 
channels by which they might be evaded,^ it was impiao- 
ticable to prevent the augmentation of the illicit traffio. 
It was also evidently impossible to prevent the conveyaooe 
of the contraband artide through the territories of th« 
native princes ; and it was scarcely to be expected that 
they would sacrifice without reluctance the industry of 
their people and their own emoluments to the conmiercial 
avarice of the British. They were, however, prevailed 
upon to make the required concession, and to prohibit 
the cultivation of the poppy and the sale and transit of 
opium through their states, upon receiving a pecuniary 
compensation for the loss of profits and duties derivable 
from the cultivation or the transit. The ii^ury done to 
the merchants and cultivators, was overlooked for a time^ 
but it was finally forced upon their attention, and it 
became necessary to revise the engagements into which 

I One principal route was by Marwar and Jessalmar, across tbe desert ts 
Karachi in Sindh, whence the Opiom was shipped to tbe Portnguese S^tto* 
menta, Diu and Daman, in the golph of GambBjTf and fhence exported tl 
China in coontry or Fortagaese y^isels. 
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hmj had entered. Arrangemente were foimed for the B00& TI« 
IkahiBiye porcfaaae of the Malwa opium hj the Company's Jchap. zit. 
Igpeots in the prorinoe, hut they were not brought mto ■ 

Ul operation, nor were their oonaequences oorreotly appro- 1814-28. 
Hated, until a subsequent period.^ 

The mlee ^eseribed for the exclusive manufacture and 
Mde of Salt on the part of the Government^ were con- 
lolidated and brought into one enactment,* into which 
poivisions were introduced, prohibiting, in the most 
ligorouB manner, the compulsory labour of the salt- 
hbumfacturers : no other measure affecting this branch 
sf the revenue was instituted, and it continued to con- 
ktitate an important article in the resources of the State.' 
(Che Oofitoms had somewhat declined, but this arose from 
a measure adopted shortly after the renewal of the charter 
\ifj which, in consequence of orders from home, the dubies 
» uto generally lowered, and a variety of articles, the pro- 
ttoce or manufeusture of Great Britain, wholly exempted 
fbosn any charge upon their being imported into India. 
As similar immunities were not granted to the manu- 
fintores or products of India in the ports of the United 
Kingdom, this was a piece of selfish legislation in which 
the interests of the dominant country were alone con- 
sulted, and those of the subordinate dex)endency delibe- 
lately injured, the latter being not only deprived of a 
legitimate source of revenue, but being further exposed 
to an unequal competition under which native industry 
was already rapidly decaying.^ Some compensation waa 
made to the country by ihQ augmentation of its commerce.^ 

> Atetrwst of Correspondence relating to Malwa Opiam. Comm. Committee, 
mi. Third Report, Appendix It. p. 927. The Opium sales in 1828-4, pro- 
SBMd l,a80,00(M. 

* BeRulation Vn. 1829. 

s The amount of the sales of Salt in 1833-24, was 2,400,000. 
« Commercial Letter to Bengal, 29th July, 1814.— Comm. Com. 1881. Third 
Beport. First App. No. 19. Regulation Bengal IV. 1815. 

• It might be argued, that India benefited by the reduced price of the 
commodities Imported firom Great Britian, in proportion to the amount of the 
doty remitted. But chis was disadvantageous in another respect, as it ren- 
dered the articles of domestic production still less able to compete with foreign 
srticlefl in the market, and fcurther discouraged native industry. The com- 
petition was unfair. India was young in the processes of manufacture, and 
was never likely to improve, if her manufactures were to be crushed in their 
tnfuicy. Gould time have been allowed for the acquisition of experience, and 
file Introduction of machinery, her cotton fabrics and her metals would 

Epobably have been saleable in her own markets for a less cost tlian those of 
nrope. A native sovereign would undoubtedly have given India a chance 
\if tlie impMttioii of proteetiye duties. 
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BOOK II. Besides the stimulus given to the mercantile enterpiise 
OHAF. xn. of the United Elingdom by the abolition of the exclusiye 

privileges of the Company, the return of tranquillity in j 

1814-28. Europe re-opened the Eastern seas to the traffic of the i= 
Continent ; and the merchants of the European States,* ? 
of France especially, actively engaged in the interchange 
of their national fabrics with the valuable products of art 
and nature in Hindustan. 

From these and other improved resources, the financial 
circumstances of the Indian empire had followed a pro- 
gressive scale of improvement, and the amount of the 
public revenues at the close of the administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings, exceeded, by nearly six millions 
sterling, the amount realizable at the commencement of 
his government.' 

A large portion of the increase arose from augmenta- 
tions of a fluctuatmg character ;' but the renudnder was 
derived from the land revenue of the old provinces^ and 
of those newly acquired, and constituted a pennanent 
source of public wealth. The charges had likewise aug- 
mented, but not in a like proportion, so that the receipts 
presented a clear excess over the disbursements of more 
than five millions, and of three, after providing for the 
interest of the public debt.^ Nor was this a solitary 
occurrence. Every year of the administration of Lord 
Hastings had presented, after defraying the interest of the 
debt, an excess of the local receipts over the local dis- 
bursements,* although, during so many years, the exigen- 

1 In 1811-12, the trade between India and Foreign Europe was a blank. In 
1822-3, it presents a value of little less than a crora of rupees. Nor was this 
at the expense of Great Britahi, as the trade with the United Kingdom in- 
creased firom 3,560,0002. to 6,419,000/., or nearly double. Lords' Report, IMOi 
App.C. The total trade in 1813-14 amounted to nearly fourteen miUioDS 
sterling; hi 1822-3 it exceeded nineteen milliona. 

> Revenues of 1822-23 £23,120,000 
Ditto 1813-14 17,228,000 

Increase £ 5,892,000 

Lords' Report, 1830, App. a Ho. I. 

' See Appendix 7, A. 
* Receipts of 1822-23 £23,120,000 
Charges of „ 18,082,000 

Surplus Receipt 5,038,000 

Deduct Interest 1,694,000 



Net Surplus £ 3,344,000 

-Ibid. 

s The niUitary charges for the five yean, fjrom 1809- 10 to 1813-14 iaelnif< 
averaged annually 7,344,000/. In the two yeara, 1816-16, 1816-17, yctfi of 
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des of war impoeed large additions to the ordinary BOOK II. 
ezpenditiure of tho military establishments, the oost of chap. xii. 

irMch oould not be extingoished simultaneously with the 

cessation of their cause. It wss also necessary to provide ^^^^* 
inyestments of goods or bullion to England, and to furnish 
^applies to the trade of the Company with China, the 
smoont of which was intended to replace the charges 
incarred in England on behalf of the territorial expenses 
of the East India Company. The surplus of the local 
levenuo was inadequate to meet these calls, and it became 
vnaYoidably necessary to have recourse to loans from the 
capitalists in India. An addition of rather more than two 
snniions was, consequently,' made to the public debt^ but 
by judicious financial arrangements, the demand for in- 
terest was not suffered to be materially enhanced ; and 
some of the still remaining embarrassing conditions of 
former loans were further counteracted by the transfer 
of all outstanding loans, of which the principal and interest 
•were demandable in England at the option of the holder, 
into one general loan, declared irredeemable during the 
oootiniiance of the charter, after which payment of the 
principal might be demanded at home, the interest in the 
meantime being payable there also, only in the case of 
creditors residing in Europe.' The blended character of 

ttie Nepal war, the average annual amount waa 8,840,0001., or 1,496,000/. in 
flODeess of tiie former average. lu the five years following, the season of the 
Xahratta war and itt conaequences, the average rose nearly a million more, 
betng 9,770,0002. In 1822-23, they were reduced by 1,365,000/., having fallen 
toM05,000/. Lords' Report. Appendix C. No. 2. 
1 Debt bMring interest 1813-14 £27,002,000 
Ditto do. 1822-8 29,382,000 

Increase 2,380,000 

Tbe floating debt of the former date was 4,103,000/., of the latter 7,457,000/., 
ahewing a ftirther augmentation of 3,354,000/L ; but at the earlier date the 
cash balanoee of the public treasuries were extremely low. At the latter 
there waa in hand, in cadi and bills, an available sum exceeding twelve mil- 
Uooa ; there were also quantities of Salt and Opium undispooed of to the 
extent of 1,898,000/., and above six millions hi debts due to the Government, 
TH^khig a total bona fide amount of assets exceeding twen^ millions. — ^Lorda* 
Keport, 1830. Appendix C. No. 4. 

'The annual hitereat on the debt was, in 1813-14, 1,636,000/. In 1822-3, 
it waa 1,762,000L or only 126,000/. more. By the loan opened in February, 1822, 
creditora were entitled at the dose of the charter to payment of the principal in 
England, at the exchange of 2s. 6d. the rupee, at twelve months' date. Actual 
reaidents in Europe were allowed bills for the interest at 2s. Id. Of the old re- 
mittable loans, amounting to Sicca Rupees 11,64,63,000, the whole waa trana- 
Ibrred, except 2,65,83,000, arrangementa for the payment of which at home were 
nude, and the amount waa diacharged hi the conrae of 1823-4.— Financial 
Lettera from Bengal, 18th February, and SUth June, 1822. Papera, Financial, 
yitaited tor the Proprleton of Eaat India Stock, 3rd liarch, 1826. 
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BOOK II. the Company, as sovereigiui of territory and as merehanii^ 
cBAP.xii. heA tended to perplex the character of their ftnanenl 
■ transactions, and to oonfoond their territorial with th«r 

1814-28. commercial tranactions ; i^e territorial revennes of Indk 
being applicable to the maintenance of commercial esii* 
blishments, and to the purchase of investments for ship 
ment to Europe ; while, on the other hand, the jncfiti 
realised fix>m the sales of merchandise from Lidia or from 
China constituted a fund whence the chai^ges in England 
for territorial purposes, such as the purchase of miliUiy 
stores, the pay and pensions of officers on leave of absenoi 
or retired, the passage of troops to India, and other similaf 
cha]*ges, besides the amount of bills drawn for the princqwl 
or interest of the Indian loans, were defrayed. Upon tbi 
renewal of the charter it was enacted, that the chai*9il 
on territorial and on commercial transactions should bt 
kept entirely distinct ; and this practice was obserred 
subsequently to 1814 The Indian governments looked 
with some apprehension to the consequences of a sepsnh 
tion which threatened to deprive them of a valuaUi 
resource in times of pecuniary difficulty, aud intimated 
their apprehension that events might arise calling for aa 
expenditure for whioh the territorial resources would be 
inadequate to provide, in which case it would not be 
possible to m£^e any advances for commercial invesir 
ments. In ordinary seasons, however, they expressed 
their confident hope that the revenues of India would 
fulfil the expectations of the Legislature, and be found to 
answer all the disbursements of the Indian Government) 
both in England and in India, without any assistance from 
Great Britain.' 

1 Financial Letters to Bengal, 6th September, 1813, and 23rd Sept 1817. la 
the latter the Court observes, ** We must explicitly apprise yon, ^at it is to 
India only, that we look for the supplies necessary to enable us to defray tbs 
home territorial charges, by the punctual repayment to the Ck>mmerciil 
branch of all sums advanced by that branch for territorial purposes in Eag* 
land; " and again, " we cannot contemplate without alarm the possibility of 
the case assuumed by you, however hypothetically, that eventually it would 
be your duty to shew, that however valuable India would still remain to 
England, even in a pecuniary point of view, as the course of lucrative com- 
merce and as paying a vast tribute in the returns of private fortunes ; yet shs 
demanded in return some aid from England to enable her revenues to besr 
the expenses necessary to preserve her. Divested of all circumlocution, tfaii 
is an assumption that the people of this country should be taxed for the saks 
of supporting Indian commerce, and of Enabling private individuals in Isdii 
to acquire iortunes, an assumption which we are confldent tfiia ooantry vostf 
utterly rc^ecL'-finaiidal Papers, p. 121. 
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The question of the adequacy of the territorial resources BOOK II. 
cf India to provide for all her legitimate territorial charges, chap, xu, 
more ^illj discussed at a subsequent period, with the 



tdrantage of more mature experience ; and we need not 1814-28. 
therefore pause upon it here. It is sufficient to state 
that^ during the period under review, the disbursements 
in England exceeded bj a million and a half the remit- 
tances from India,^ and were discharged bj the surplus 
prc^ts of the India and China trade ; a sum of a million 
md a half from those profits was also remitted to India 
in 1818-19, to be applied, conformably to the enactments 
of the Legislation, to pay off a portion of the outstanding 
debta. There were iJso. in India means of contributing 
to the same end to a very considerable amount, and no 
^peal to the national resoiu*ces of Great Britain became 
necessary; on the contrary, the Government of India 
overcame all its temporary financial difficulties, and upon 
the restoration of peace was provided with ample means 
to meet every demand. At no previous period in the 
history of the country was the credit of the British Go- 
Tomment more firmly established, or was the prospect 
of financial prosperity more promising than at the com- 
mencement of the year 1823, when the Marquis of Hast- 
ings retired from the guidance of the pecuniary interests 
of India. 

The same spirit of activity that had animated the civil 
and military transactions of the period, extended beyond 
the sphere of official administration, and was busily em- 
ployed in introducing and developing innovations, the 
effects of which, although not without immediate influ- 
ence^ were, in a still greater degree, prospective, and 
constituted the germs of future and more important 
diange. Among these may be reckoned the alterations 
which the last charter had sanctioned with regard to 
the advancement of the Church and the propagation of 
Christianity. 

The persevering efforts of a powerful party wrung from 

I The tMlance due to Commerce on account of territorial charges, on 30th 
Ainrilv 1823, is stated at 1,564,000/. There was also an excess of payments 
on ftocoont of Interest Bills of above 700,0001., making the debt due to Com- 
merce in the beginning of 1823, 2,264,000/.— Comm. Com. 1832. App. 
Ffautoce. Territorial Branch in account with Commercial Branch, No. iii. 
ArtldeT. 

YOL.II. DD 
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BOOK 11. the Mmi8ters^ and the Court of Directors^ a reluctant 

coAP. XII. assent to the improved organization of the Clergy in the 

■ service of the Company, by placing them under Episcopal 

1814>38. supervision. The plan originally proposed and strenuously 

advocated was the formation of four dioceses, and the 

i^pointment of as many Bishops to Calcutta, Madras 

Bombay, and Ceylon ;^ a plan eventually, but subsequently, 

carried into operation. 

At the renewal of the Charter, it was thought sufi&ci^t 
to form one Diocese of the whole of India, under tha 
designation of the See of Calcutta, over which a Bishc^ 
was to preside, with the aid of an Archdeacon at each of 
the Presidencies. Dr. Middleton, a clergyman of distin- 
guished piety and learning, was accordingly consecrated 
the first Bishop, and assumed charge of his diocese towards 
the end of November, 1814. The extent of his jurisdiction 
and the general nature of his powers were defined in Let- 
ters Patent from the Crown, authorizing him to perform 
all functions peculiar and appropriate to a Bishop, within 
the limits of the See of Calcutta ; to exercise jurisdiction, 
spiritual and ecclesiastical, according to the Ecdesiastical 
laws of England ; to grant Hcenses to officiate to all 
Ministers and Chrplains in India; to investigate their 
conduct and doctrine, and to punish and correct them 
according to their demerits.^ On commencing^ however, 
the discharge of his grave and solemn duties. Bishop 
Middleton soon found that the provisions under whi<^ 
he was to act were too vague, and too inappropriate to the 
circumstances of India, to furnish a clear and safe hght 
for his guidance. He was in fact a Bishop with a See 
corresponding in name alone to a similar definition of 
Episcopal authority in the parent country. The whole of 
his clergy, amounting to no more than thirty-two^ were 
scattered over a vast extent of territory, and fixed at a 
few very large stations many hundred miles apart.' Most 

1 Buchanan on the Expediency of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for 
British India, ix. The same scheme was also pat forth by Dr. Bnchanan 
in a Memoir on Colonial Ecclesiastical Establishments, which was printed 
in 1812 by the Church Missionary Society.— Hough's Christianity in India 
!▼. 190. 

3 See Letters Patent for the Bishopric of Calcutta, 2nd Kay, 1814.— Tbora- 
ton's law of India. 

s There were, on the arriral of the Bishop, fifteen chaplains in Bengal, 
twelve at Madras, and five at Bombay, but many were absent on tiie plea of 
sickness or on ftirlough. At Bombay there was but one chaplain ponesoBt— 
ife of Bishop Middleton, by the Bev. C. Le Bas, i. 82. 
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of them were without churdies or oonsecrated places of BOOK IL 
worship : the congregations were connected with the pastor chap, xil 
by nothing approaching to parochial institutions, and were, — ^— 
in truth, whollj unrelated to him in any respect except 1^^4-28. 
community of faith and service. The chaplains were 
mostly military chaplains, subordinate to the authority 
of the officer commanding the station to which they were 
attached, and liable to a reprimand, or even to an arrest^ 
for any infringement of mihtary subordination. A few of 
the chief civil stations were provided with ministers, but 
these were as much subject to the orders of the civil 
Government as their brethren at a military station to the 
commanding officer. The Bishop had, consequently, no 
voice in their destination or employment, and his licenses 
gave them no privilege of which they were not already 
possessed. His only controul over the clergy was of an 
invidious character, but even that was of little effect ; he 
eonld reprove or suspend from all clerical function for 
misconduct ; but, at the distance at which he was situated, 
an accurate knowledge of the conduct of individuals was 
scarcely attainable, and his personal visitations were neces- 
sarily too rare to inspire much, fear of his displeasure. 
His powers as a Bishop were, therefore, exceedingly limited, 
and his real position was little more exalted than that of 
the senior minister at the Presidency. The local Govern- 
ment would wilhngly have added to his consideration, 
and resigned to him the appointment of the chaplains to 
their several stations ; but the measure was disapproved 
oi in England, and was after a short interval annulled.* 

Although a man of high intellectual cultivation, and of 
a kind and amiable nature. Bishop Middleton appears to 
have wanted the faculty of adapting himself to drcum- 
stances, and of yielding as far as might conscientiously 
have been conceded, to the anomalous position in which 
he found himself placed. He consequently suffered him- 
self to be annoyed by matters of light consideration, and 
the expression of his feelings on such occasions somewhat 
impaired his influence ; but the rectitude of his intentions, 
his disinterested zeal, his high sense of the duties and 
dignity of the episcopal office, with his unquestioned worth 
and learning, secured him the personal respect of the 

1 USb uf Bp. Middleton, L 140. 
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BOOK II. Christian community, and obtained a ready conformity 
CHAP. XII. among the members of the Established Church to the new 
— — order of things which it had devolved upon Bishop Mid- 
1814-28. cQeton to introduce. He laboured diligently and usefiillyi 
and, under his auspices, new churches were built in various 
parts of India ; the number of chaplains was augmented, 
and their duties more regularly defined and discharged ; 
and a character of order and unity was given to the Eccle- 
siastical Establishment which it had never before pre- 
sented. This seems to be one main advantage of the 
Episcopal office in India ; it consolidates the body of the 
clergy, and prescribes unity of action to individuals, who 
were else detached and unconnected, and incapable of 
combining for the credit and benefit of their ministry. 

Notwithstanding what Bishop Middleton terms his 
struggles to maintain his ground, he was an active pro- 
moter of the interests of the Church, and particularly in 
connexion with the Society for Promoting Cluristian Enow- 
ledge, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
At his suggestion, the latter of these two powerful bodies^ 
assisted by the former, undertook to found and support a 
missionary college in Calcutta,* the objects of which are 
thus enumerated by its proposer, — to instruct native 
and other Christian youths in the doctrines and discipline 
of the Church, in order to their becoming preachers, 
catechists, and schoolmasters ; to teach the elements of 
useful knowledge and the English language to Moham- 
medans and Hindus, having in such attainments no object 
but secular advantage ; to prepare and print translations 
of the Scriptures, the liturgy, and moral and religious 
tracts ; to receive English missionaries on their arrival 
from England ; and provide them with instructors in the 
native languages. The foundation-stone of the college was 
laid by the Bishop on the 15th of December, 1820. It 
was not completed until after his death ; but it was 
finished shortly after his decease, and stands an honour- 
able monument of the enlightened piety of its founder. 
Bishop Middleton died on the 8th of July, 1822.« 

* Each Society contributed in the first Instance 5000?., and a shnflar warn 
was granted by the Charch Missionary Society. A fourth sum of like ainoimt 
was contributed by the Bible Society, to be applied to the expense of Trasft- 
lations. 

< Bishop's College has not yet ftQfilled the objects of Bishop MiddlrtoD, and 
its actual condition may create s painful smile, when compared with lii* 



MISSIONABIES SUPPLIED. 

"" ' A proposal was made, as we have seen, in the House of BOOK 
Commons, to give a legislative sanction to the establish- chap. : 

I mmt of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland in India^ 

I eoncarrently with that of the Church of England ; but it i^^^' 
'y was rejected, as inconsistent to recognise two different 
I; systems as alike related to the State, and upon the under- 
standing that the Company would provide for the religious 
;; necessities of the members of the Scottish Church.' A 
diaplain of that establishment was accordingly appointed 
* by the Court to each of the three Presidencies, and 
dmrches were speedily constructed by the liberaUty of 
their countrymen in India. Questions of respective 
" lights soon occurred, and especially with regard to the 
^ ceremony of marriage, which the Scotch minister main- 
tained that he was entitled to perform according to the 
roles of his communion, while such marriages were held to 
be invalid under the Ecclesiastical law of England, con- 
formably to which the See of Calcutta was bound to act. 
With a view to determine the question, the technical 
merits of which were involved in obscurity, a petition was 
presented by the members of the Scotch Society to Par- 
liament, praying that the privilege of being married 
according to their own forms might be placed beyond a 
doubt ; — on the other hand, the Bishop and English Clergy 
forwarded a counter-petition, praying that the law regard- 
ing matrimony might not be hastily altered, and represent- 
ii^ the confusion which would imavoidably attend the 
hitherto imtried experiment of two churches equally 
accredited by the same country and fully recognised by 
the same law. Neither of the petitions was presented ; 



enthoglAstic anticipationB. ** Can yon," he writes to a friend, ** forgive tbe 
fuclingB of a foander, if I tell you that the other day, as I listened to the 
noodman's axe employed in clearing the ground, I actually began to muse 
upon what might hereafter be t.ie studies and glories of the place." — Life it. 
153. The slow advance of the institution may, perhaps, be partly ascribed to 
the alMAdonment or neglect of that part of the original plan which proposed 
to open the College in one department to the merely secular English studies 
of Hindus and Mohammedans ; the actual students being expected to prosecute 
■todies chiefly of a religions character, with a view to become qualified as 
teachers of Chrihtianity. It must, however, be recollected, that twenty-five 
years are but a short term in the existence of such an establishment, and that 
the system of which it is a part is still in its infancy. 

I At a subsequent date the objection was overruled, and the act renewing 
the Company's Charter in 1833 contained a clause making it incumbent on 
tbe Company to maintJiin two chaplains of the Chnreh of ^tland at each of 
tiie Fresicliuicies. 
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BOOK n. the sabject had already engaged the attention of the 

CHAP. xn. Houses of Parliament^ and a bill was passed in June, 1818^ 

— legalising both for the past and the future, all marriagM 

l9l4rSS, performed in the customary manner by ordained ministers 

of the Church of Scotland officially appointed as chapLuitf 

in India, provided that one or both of the parties professed 

to be a member of the Scottish Church.^ 

The facilities afforded by the Legislature to the admis- 
sion into the territories of the Company of persoDS 
undertaking to disseminate a knowledge of Christiamty 
among the natives were speedily taken advantage of, and 
the several religious communities of the United Kingdom 
rivalled each other in their exertions to improve the effi- 
ciency of the missions formerly sent out, or to establish 
them where none had previously existed. In the soul^ 
there were remains of the Tranquebar and Tinnivelly 
missions, originally encouraged and assisted by the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, but 
sadly declined from their former flourishing condition. 
They were now, however, renovated by the patronage of 
the original promoters, and that of the Church Missionary 
Society. In Bengal, the Baptist Mission was very lai^ly 
reinforced, but was no longer suffered to labour alone, 
the Church Missionary and London Missionary Societies 
supporting an equal number of instructors in Christian 
truth. Other communities were not idle ; and even 
America sent forth auxiliaries to the cause in India^ while 
more especially interesting herself in Ceylon and the 
Burman dominions. More than one hundred missionaries, 
besides schoolmasters and native catechists, were assem- 
bled in British India in 1823 * for missionary purposes, in 
place of the scanty number who held a precarious footing 
there prior to the renewal of the charter. 

1 Life of Bp. Middleton, 1. 1S2. Thornton's Law of India, 218. 

'* By tbe General Survey of Missions in India, pablidked in ibe Chnrch 
Missionary Register for 1823, tbe following appears to be the number aod 
distribution of the missionaries of the several associations. 

BENGAL. MADRAS. BOMBAY. 

Christian Knowledge Society . . 1 7 

Church Missionary Society ... 19 11 1 

London Missionary Society ... 11 14 3 

Baptist 30 

Wesleyan 3 

American 4 

61 35 8 
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Besides, however, the direct employment of missicmaries, BOOR IL 
ft varietj of important accessories to the diffusion of the ohap. zii. 
Cbspel were set on foot ; and Committees of the Bihle — ^ 
Society and of the Society for the Propagation of the 1814-28. 
Gospel were formed at each of the Presidencies, for the 
purpose of promoting generaUy the operations of the mis- 
sionaries^ and supplying the necessary aids to instruction, 
in copies of the Scriptures, and translations of them and 
of scriptural tracts into the native languages. Each of 
the principal missionary establishments was provided with 
ft printing-press of its own, although none engaged so 
largely in the work of translating and printing as the 
Baptist Mission of Serampore, under whose superinten- 
dence, by the end of 1822, either the whole, or consider- 
ftble portions of the Scriptures had been printed and 
circulated in twenty languages spoken in India^ while 
translations into other dialects were in progress. These 
translations were hastily executed, and without adequate 
previous preparation ; but they formed a groundwork on 
which improved versions might be conveniently executed, 
and led the way to maturer and more perfect performances. 

Notwithstanding all this manifestation of energy, and 
the immense sums which were raised in England and in 
India for the great object of the convei'sion of the natives, 
the work went slowly forward. Few genuine converts were 
made, and of them fewer still were persons of considera- 
tion or rank.^ Various causes contributed to retard the 
progress of Christian truth. There were real difficulties 
in the way of its being embraced by the Hindus, as its 
adoption involved not merely a profession of faith, or a 
departure from forms or ceremonies, but a change of the 
habits of a whole life, and a violent disruption of all social 
ties. It required a stronger love of truth than prevailed 
among the Hindus to persuade them to such a sacrifice. 
As subjects of speculation, the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity might have found acceptance ; but it was scarcely 
to be expected that men grown old in a system which was 

1 In 1S28, the Serampore missionaries estimated the nnmher of natives In 
fhe Bengal province converted to Christianity by the union of the Churches, 
engaged in spreadhig the (rospel in India, at one thousand. The author of a 
work called ** Queries and Replies," published in Calcutta, denied the accnracnr 
of the estimate, and asserted that the full number did not exceed three hundred, 
it might be le88.~LushingU>n'8 Institutions in Calcutta, p. 226. 
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BOOK II. part and parcel of their daily lives, and who were in a great 
CHAP. zu. degree indifferent to truth for its own sake, should assent. 
'•'-'—' to what their own feelings regarded as of litiie consequence^ 
1814>23. n^ ^jjg expense of everything they prized and every con- 
nexion which they cherished. This was the chief stum- 
bling-block with the better classes. The learned ynm 
also rendered obdurate by the pride of knowledge, and by 
their proficiency in disputation, in which few of the mis- 
sionaries could contend with them. The multitude weie 
further impracticable through their ignorance and super- 
stition, and their fondness for the pageantry of their social 
and religious ceremonies. With the Mohammedans the 
difficulty was of a different, but not less insurmountable, 
description. Hatred of Christianity was an article of their 
creed. The quarrel was twelve centuries old, and with the 
bigoted Mussulmans of India it had lost none of its 
virulence. 

These were the principal obstacles on the part of the 
natives, and they were found so formidable that many 
zealous and pious persons among the missionaries despaired 
of surmounting them. Instead, therefore, of addressing 
themselves exdusively to the Mohammedans and Hindus, 
they conceived that the Christian population equally 
demanded their care. At the Presidencies, and one or two 
chief military stations, a number of persons professing 
Christianity were, from the paucity of accredited minister, 
deprived, in a great degree, of the offices of religion, and 
gladly accepted the assistance of men who made religions 
teaching their duty, although not members of the regular 
church : hence an early result of the missions for the con- 
version of the heathen, was the extension of schism ; and 
chapels were built and congregations were formed under 
the direction of separatists, who were more intent on 
establishing their own particular views among Christians, 
than on diffusing the great truths of Christianity among 
the followers of Brahma or Mohammed. 

A less questionable departure from the plan of direct 
conversion, was the attempt to exercise a wholesome pre- 
liminary influence upon the minds of youth, through the 
medium of early education. The natives of India in 
general, although not without instruction, reaped little 
benefit from their national system. Those who were des- 
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to follow learning as a profession, whether Hindus or BOOK II. 
nmedans, went through a long and arduous course chap. xii. 

idy, which, whatever its moral or religious tendency 

ot unpropitious to intellectual development. Some I81*-28. 
) sons of wealthy persons were occasionally carried 
d the mere rudiments of their own speech, and were 
iplished Persian scholars, or were made to acquire 
conversancy with English ; but the mass of the 
3 were either wholly untaught, or were instructed in 
west possible amount of human knowledge. It is 
ently illustrative of the defects of the system to 
ire that it did not comprehend the use of books : the 
amt his letters by copying them from a board before 
on sand or on palm leaves, and the same process 
t him to write. He acquired some knowledge of 
ig by reiterating the syllables aloud, as they were 
ted aloud by the master or the monitor ; and the 
lents of arithmetic were learned in the same manner, 
culty was exercised except that of the memory ; and 
portunity was afforded him of acquiring a knowledge 
3ful fEusts, or of becoming imbued with those moral 
nents which are indirectly conveyed through fables 
ctions suited to youthful imaginations. To correct 
system — ^to substitute for it an education better 
ing the name — to enlarge the mind — to ameliorate 
sehngs — ^to inculcate principles of morality, was felt 
rsons of all persuasions to be an indispensable pre- 
to the elevation of the national character, and a 
ble preparation for the more extensive dissemination 
iristianity. The Governments at the three Presiden- 
ook the lead in recognizing the necessity of raising 
Andard of education among the natives ; and although 
ing it to be impolitic, and incompatible with their 
itions to their native subjects, to taJce an active share 
[>se measures which combined religious with secular 
>n, they liberally encouraged and assisted with funds 
various schemes that were now set on foot for the 
Dvement of native education.^ 

s Baptist Mission, in 1824, bad thirty schools under its charge, contain^ 
}at three thousand children. A like number were taught in about 
schools in the neighbourhood of Chinsura. under the conduct of mis- 
?s of the London Missionary Society, but with the pecuniary aid of the 
ment. The Church Missionary Society, besides schools in Calcutta 
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BOOR n. The chief object of most of the schools which were thus 
CHAP. zu. established, was instruction in the language of the country 
' through the medium of books compiled and printed for 

1814 '2a. the purpose^ in which sound principles of morality were 
inculcated ; the most interesting works of human skill 
and divine power were described ; the leading facts of 
geography and history were narrated, and European me- 
thods of calculation were explained. In most of the 
Missionary schools translations of the Old and New Test* 
aments formed part of the course of reading ; but it was 
considered expedient in many places, even by the bodies 
representing in India the religious societies in England, to 
avoid adopting any arrangement which should inspire the 
natives with a suspicion of the idtimate object of the 
schools, and deter them from giving to their children the 
benefit of a course of instruction which could not &il to 
elevate their principles, at the same time that it insured 
them novel and beneficial information. In addition to 
those seminaries which proposed instruction in the know- 
ledge of Europe, conveyed through the vernacular dialects, 
the Government felt it to be equally a duty to encourage 
the studies of those among the natives of Indi% who fol- 
lowed the learning of the country as a literary class, and 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of Sanscrit and 
Arabic literature. Besides the obligation of compensating 
for the loss of that patronage which Maulavis and Pundits 
were formerly accustomed to receive from natives of 
wealth and power, whom the rule of foreigners had im- 
poverished or annihilated, and the policy of gaining the 
goodwill of the people by coimtenancing pursuits to which 

and other places, had a number at Bnrdwan, where ne&rly two thonsaiid haj* 
were instructed; there were also in the same neighbourhood ten feaule 
schools. The Christian Knowledge Society established several schools in tbe 
vicinity of Calcutta. In Calcutta, a School Society was formed of respectsbie 
natives conjointly with Europeans, to superintend and improve the indigenoos 
schools in that city. A number of schools, containing about two thoosand 
eight hundred boys, were brought under tlieir supervision, and an Ei^lisli 
school was established, admittance to which was the reward of distinction in 
the native seminaries ; to this the Grovemment also liberally contributed. In 
order to supply all these different seminaries with books, a School-Book 
Society was likewise formed for the printing of original or translated works 
of an elementary class suited to Juvenile instruction. Many natives of talent 
and respectability engaged in the preparation of these works. The Govern' 
ment also contributed to the expense. At Bombay a Society of Europeins 
and natives was formed for promoting native education, and there, as well tf 
at Madras and in Bengal, the Missionary Committees were actire in finmlng 
and conducting native schools. 
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they attached almost ezduedye estimatioii, it was thought BOOK IL 
prudent to acquire a direct influence over the national chaf.xti. 
studies, with a view to improve the mode of their culti- — — — 
vation, to direct them to practical objects connected with 1814-28. 
the courts of justice, in -iduch many questions were deter- 
minable according to the rules of Mohammedan and HiiP 
du law, and to graft upon them, by degrees, the knowledge 
of the West) which could scarcely be conmiunicated to 
the literary classes through any other chennel. It was 
also anticipated, that, once masters of such information, 
the persons to whom literary occupation was a Uvelihood 
would be the fittest and most capable agents in its dis* 
semination. With these puriK>ses, the existing native 
colleges were subjected to qualified European supervision ; 
and the project of Lord Minto, of establishing colleges at 
Nuddea and Tirhoot, was commuted to the institution of 
a Sanscrit college in Calcutta for the tuition of Brahmans, 
and of youths of the medical caste. The college was not 
founded until after the departure of the Governor-General 
from India ; but the plan was matured, and the prelimi- 
nary steps were taken during his administration. 

Most of the Missionary establishments attempted the 
formation of an English school in connexion with their 
indigenous schools ; and, in some cases, promotion to an 
English school was made the reward of diligence in the 
native seminaries. There prevailed, however, no very 
ardent desire to benefit by such opportunities ; and very 
extensive distrust of the ulterior object of the English 
schools, of their being intended, under cover of instruc- 
tion in English, to convert the youth to Christianity, de- 
terred the people from having recourse to them. The 
amount of instruction sought for, was also of the very 
lowest description ; and the great aim of those by whom 
the schools were attended, was to become qualified for the 
duties of a copyist, or a clerk in some public or private 
office. The want of tuition of a higher character became 
at last perceptible to the more respectable classes of the 
Hindus, and they displayed a readiness to make arrange- 
ments for its provision, which was only checked by the fear 
of endangering their national worship. To remove this 
source of apprehension, they were encouraged by several 
of the principal members of the British community, to 
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BOOK II. establish an English seminary on a liberal foundation, of 
CHAP. xn. which they should retain the entire direction in their own 
' hands, and over which they should exercise undivided 

1814-28. control ; a joint committee of Europeans and natives 
was formed, to consider and determine the general plan 
of the establishment, after which the European members 
withdrew from all interference ; the consequence was the 
foundation of the English College of Calcutta, an institu- 
tion which promises to exert an important influence upon 
intellectual development in BengaL^ 

The measures of the Government of Madras were con- 
fined during the period imder consideration to the acquire- 
ment of information respecting the state of education in 
the provinces : the Collectors were directed to report the 
number of the schools and colleges in their respective 
CoUectorates ; but some interval necessarily elapsed before 
the receipt of their replies. The advance of native educa- 
tion was in a somewhat more forward state at Bombay, 
and a society was formed in 1815, for the promotion of 
the education of the poor, by which several schools were 
established with the aid of the Qovemment. In 1822, 
societies were formed, having for their objects more espe- 
cially the improvement of native education * 

Another act originating with the Governor-GJeneral, was 
a departure from the cautious policy of former (Govern- 
ments in regard to the Press of India, and the removal of 

I The leading Europeans on this occasion were the Chief Justice, Sir Edward 
Hyde East, and Mr. Harington, a member of the Supreme Ck>imcil. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hough (History of Christianity in India, iv. 393), of these two 
gentlemen, the latter retired from the Committee at the desire of the 
Oovemor-Creneral, apprehending that his appearance at the head of the college 
might be construed into an attempt of the Government to convert the natives. 
'* Sir Edward also," he says, ** out of respect to the Government, was induced 
to retire, to the great surprise and disappointment of all who had embarked 
in the work." These circumstances seem to rest upon misinfbrmatiou. The 
author with many others beside the two gentlemen specified, was included in 
the Committee, and the principle of their proceedings was from the first, the 
relinquishment of the institution to native management exclusively, as soon 
as the mode of conducting it, and the course of study to he pursued in it, was 
devised. Bishop Middleton's notice of the seminary is in act ordance with the 
author's recollections. ** The wealthy Hindoos have Just set on foot a school 
or college, without any aid or countenance from the Government, who (very 
wisely, I think), have wished the work to be done by themselves; " L 391. 

3 For these and the foregoing particulars respecting the progress of educa- 
tion from 1814 to 1823,->see Lushington's History of Religious, B^velent, 
and Charitable Institutions of (Calcutta, Cal. 1814, Church Missionary Register. 
— Reports of Societies, and a valuable Memoir by Mr. Fihher on the Establish- 
ment of Native Schools by the Local Crovemmeuts of India.— Comm. (]!om. 
1832, Appendix Public, i. 
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some of the restraints to which it had been subjected. In BOOK IL 
the early portion of its career, the Indian Press had been chap. xii. 
left to follow its own course, with no other check than ^— — 
that which the law of libel imposed. The character of 1814-28* 
the papers of early days, sufficiently shew that the indul- 
gence was abused, and that while they were useless as 
vehicles of local information of any value, they were filled 
with indecorous attacks upon private life, and ignorant 
censures of public measures. To repress so great a nui- 
sance, Lord Wellesley, after sending one Editor to England, 
and intimidating others into a prudent reserve, established 
a censorship ; and the journals were submitted on the eve 
of their issue, to the perusal of an officer of the Qovem- 
ment, by whom, what he considered objectionable matter, 
was struck out. This control, and the improving taste 
and feelings of the age, gave to the Indian chronicles a 
new character, and rendered them respectable, if not very 
authentic, vehicles of public information. The duties of 
the Censorship were, leniently discharged, and little dis- 
satisfaction was felt with the existing practice, when the 
Marquis of Hastings, entertaining exalted notions of the 
benefits of a free expression of the sentiments of the 
public, determined to relieve it from the only restraint 
under which it laboured. At the same time, the Press 
was by no means left to its own guidance ; and defined 
limits circumscribed its freedom. The Censor was re- 
moved, but the Editors were restricted from publishing 
animadversions on the proceedings of the Indian authoii- 
ties in England ; disquisitions on the political transactions 
of the local administration, or offensive remarks on the 
public conduct of the members of the Council, the Judges^ 
or the Bishop of Calcutta ; discussions having a tendency 
to create alarm or suspicion among the natives as to any 
intended interference with their religion ; the repubUca- 
tion from EngHsh or other newspapers of passages coming 
under the preceding heads, or otherwise calculated to 
affect the British power or reputation in India ;^ and 
private scandal, or personal remarks on individuals, tend- 
ing to excite dissensions in society. The Editors were 
held responsible for the observance of these rules, under 
the penalty of being proceeded against in such manner as 
1 See the orden in the Asiatic Monthly Joonul, Jane, 1820, p. 610. 
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BOOK II. the Governor-General might think applicable to the na- 
cRAp. XII. tore of the offence. Subject to these limits and respon- 
— ~— sibilities, the Press was free, both to Europeans and to 
1814-28. natives. 

The establishment of a free Press in India was con- 
templated with very different feelings by different classes 
of persons ; and, as usual in controverted topics, both the 
benefits and evils of the measure were greatly exaggerated. 
The main advantages, as stated by Lord Hastings himself ^ 
were the salutary control which public scrutiny exercises 
over supreme authority; and the cheerfulness and zeal 
with which all ranks of society co-operate in measures, 
the motives and objects of which they understand, and in 
which they concur. This scrutiny and this concurrence, 
however, were wholly at variance with the circumstances 
of society in India, the bulk of which was formed of the 
salaried servants of the Government, already bound by 
their engagements to fiimish it with information, and to 
execute its commands. The remainder of the Indian 
public consisted of a very few merchants, traders, or 
artisans, residing in India upon sufferance, having no 
acknowledged place in the constitution of the Gk)vem- 
ment, no voice in its proceedings, no permanent stake in 
the welfare of the country, and little, if any, knowledge of 
its condition or relations. Much benefit could not be 
anticipated from the comments of a few hundred persons 
of this description, administered through conductors of 
journals, who were either public servants themselves, or 
were dependent for their privilege of dwelling in India 
upon the pleasure of the superior powers : the whole 
forming a body of no weight or influence, and in no essen- 
tial point corresponding with a public, such as the term 
denoted in the parent country. The same circumstances, 
however, if they nullify the advantages of newspaper 
enlightenment, sdso counteracted its mischievous tenden- 
cies, and rendered the Indian Press incapable of embar- 
rassing the purposes or proceedings of the State. It 
might become, as it had previously been, a source of 
annoyance to individuals, a vehicle of private calumny or 
malice; but, as far as the political interests of Great 

1 Answer to an Address presented by the inhaUtants of Madras, 24th July, 
1819. ABiatic Journal, Jan. 1880. 
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Britain and India were oonoemed, its influenoe was too BOOK IL 
insignificant to endanger their stability or alter their ghap.joi. 
relations. The Government, also, had full power to arrest — — 
any such mischievoue attempts at their outset. The un- 1814-28. 
bridled freedom of the native Press involved weightier 
consequences, as its lucubrations were addressed to vast^ 
independent) and ill-construoted multitudes. Such an 
organ directed by hostile agency might misrepresent the 
acts and purposes of the ruling authority, and inspire the 
people with deep and dangerous discontent. That Press^ 
however, had yet scarcely sprung into existence ; and the 
system was too new and strange, too foreign to the habits 
and feelings of the people, to grow by rapid steps, into a 
widcHspread and commanding influence. The Government 
had here, also^ the remedy in its own hands, and the 
so-termed freedom of the Indian Press was, in reality, a 
matter of very little moment. 

The first experience of the consequences of removing 
the supervision of the Censor was, however, calculated to 
confirm the apprehensions of those who were adverse to 
its abolition. The measure was followed by the estab- 
lishment of a Journal,^ which infringed the prohibitory 
rules that had been substituted for the censorship, lent 
itself to the utterance of morbid discontent and personal 
resentment, assailed the conduct of private. iDdividuals, 
impeached the acts of public functionaries, spread acri- 
monious dissensions through society, and defied, while it 
affected to deprecate, the displeasure of the Government.' 
Bepeated intimations of that displeasure were communi- 
cated to the Editor through the usual official channels, and 
he was warned on more than one occasion that, unless he 
conformed to the regulations established for the guidance 
of the press, his licence to remain in India would be 
revoked, and he would be required to proceed to England. 
A probable consciousness of the incongruity of so severe 
a puuishment with the eulogium which he had pro- 
nounced upon the expression of public opinion, as well as 

* The Calcutta Journal, of which the Proprietor and Editor was Mr. 
J. S. Buckingham, a geuttoniAa permitted to reside in Calcutta by special 
licence. 

^ Letter from the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal to Mr. 
Buckingham, 17th May, 1821, cited in the Statement, of Facta, printed in 
Calcutta. 
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BOOK II. the genuine kindness of his nature, rendered the Govemor- 
CBAP. xiL General reluctant to inflict the penalty that hadbeen threat- 
■ ened, and he left India without having carried his menaces 

1814-28. into eflfect. A more consistent course was followed by the 
firmness of his successor. Although, however checked in 
the abuse of its nascent liberty, the press of Calcutta was 
liberated from the risk of needless and vexatious inter- 
ference, and became, both in the English and native lan- 
guages, a useful instrument in the dissemination of 
knowledge.* 

The most important of the proceedings in En^and 
originating in the interval which has been reviewed, have 
already been described. Few others, relating to the 
administration of afiairs in India, engaged the attention of 
Parliament or the Company. The thanks of both for the 
services of the Marquis of Hastings in the Pindari war 
were voted with general consent ; but neither on these 
occasions, nor on that of the war of Nepal, did the 
Ministers or the Directors pronounce any sufficient com- 
mendation of the chief merits of Lord Hastings, — the 
soundness, foresight, and comprehensiveness of his policy, 
which were more remarkable even than the wisdom, skill, 
and energy of his military operations. A small, but 
influential party in the Board, and in the Court of Di- 
rectors, still adhered to the narrow and antiquated views 
of the days of Sir Qeorge Barlow, and aflected to regret 
the extension of the British dominions in India. It was 
to the Commander-in-Chief, therefore, that the thanks 
were presented. In that capacity, also, a grant of sixty 
thousand pounds was voted to be vested in the hands of 
trustees for the benefit of the Marquis and his family.* 

Notwithstanding these demonstrations of approval, 
which could not in justice or decency be withheld, the 
Governor-General, deeply mortified by the want of confi- 
dence exhibited in the correspondence of the Court re- 
lating to the Hyderabad aflair, and indignant at the tone 
in which their sentiments were expressed, determined tc 
relinquish his high office, and to rejoin his family ir 

1 The first Bengal newspaper, the SambAd ChandrikH, or *' Moon of Intelli- 
gence/' was started in 1822. . At present, 1846, there are five in Bengali and 
three in Persian printed in Calcutta, besides others at the different Presidencies 
The circulation of each is but small. 

* May 15th, 1819. 
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Sorope. His resignation was tendered in 1821. It was BOOK H. 
ben Mt that the tribute due to his. great senrioes in obap. zn. 
aaoe, as well as in war, could no longer be deferred ; and ' 

a the S3rd of May, 1822, a resolution of the Court of lB14-2a. 
Mreetors was communioated to the Proprietors, express- 
ig their deep regret at the resignation of the l^quis of 
tastings, and offering him their thanks for the unremitting 
eal and eminent ability with which, during a period of 
learly nine years, he had administered the government of 
kitish India,with such high credit to himself, and adyantago 
o the interests of the East India Company. The Court of 
^prietors adopted the resolution ; and, adverting to the 
irevious acknowledgment which had passed the Court 
>f the great military and political talents of the Qovemor- 
j^eneral, requested the executive body to convey to his 
[iordship the expression of their admiration, gratitude^ 
ind applause. The vote was just, though tardy. The 
idministration of the Marquis of Hastings may be re- 
^rded as the completion of the great scheme of which 
CSive had laid the foundation, and Warren EUuttings and 
the Marquis Wellesiey had reared the superstructure. 
rhe crowning pinnacle was the work of Lord Hastings, 
and by him was the supremacy of the British Empire in 
India proper finally established. Of the soundness of 
bhe work no better proof can be afforded than the fact 
khat there has been no international warfare since his 
administration. Rajput, Mahratta, and Mohammedan have 
remained at peace with each other under the shade of 
the British power. The wars in which the latter has been 
engaged have carried that power beyond the boundaries 
of Hindustan, but no interruption of internal tranquility 
from the Himalaya to the sea has been suffered or at- 
tempted. * 

The Marquis of Hastings quitted his government on 
the 1st of January, 1823. Expressions of regret for 
his departure had previously poured in from every quar- 
ter, and there is reason to believe that they were sincere. 

Lord Hastings had deserved well both of the European 
and native community. He was not indifferent to the 
good opinion of those subordinate to his station or sub- 
ject to his authority, and sought it not only by the splen- 
dour of his militaiy triumphs, the comprehensiveness of 

voL.n. EB 
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BOOK II. lus foreign policy, or the diligence, wisdom, and rectitude 
OHAP. xn. of his civil administration, but by considerations for the 
^^— «- feelings, and anxiety for the prosperity and happiness, of 
1814-23. every order of society. Whatever plan proposed the 
amelioration of the condition of the natives of India, 
whatever tended to their moral and intellectual elevation, 
received his hearty countenance and cooperation ; and in 
the minor, but not unimportant article of personal de- 
portment. Lord Hastings was ever scrupulously concili- 
atory and kind to every class of the native population. 
The example which he set was not in vain : and it was 
tuider his administration that even the respectable native 
inhabitants of the Presidency were first seen to associate 
on an equal footing with Europeans in devising and carry- 
ing out projects of public good. With the European 
portion of the society his habits were the same ; and no 
sacrifice of personal comfort or convenience deterred 
Lord Hastings from promoting, by his participation and 
encouragement, whatever was projected for the diffusion 
of benevolence, the cultivation of knowledge, and the 
general good and happiness of the community. 

The glories of the early administration of the Marquis 
of Hastings were heightened by the mild lustre of its 
close ; and the triumphs of military success were jnflti- 
fied by their application to the maintenance of univeisd 
tranquillity, the promotion of the welfare of the peo|^ 
and the prosperity and consolidation of the British l^pire 
in India. 
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From Umur Singh and his sons, Bam Das, and Urjun Thapas 
to the Raja of Ntpal, dated Raj-gurh, 2nd March, 1815. 

A. COPT of your letter of the 23rd December, addressed to No. I. 

Koojoor Singh, under the Red Seal, was sent by the latter to 

Bie, who have received it with every token of respect. It was to 
the following purport: — ** The capture of Nalapanee by the 
snemy has been communicated to me from Gurhwal and 
Kumaon, as also the intelligence of his having marched to 
N'ahn: having assembled his force, he now occupies the whole 
country from Barapursa to Subturee and Muhotree. My army 
is also secretly posted in various places in the junguls of the 
mountains. An army under a general has arrived in Gorukpoor, 
for Palpa, and another detachment has reached the borders of 
Beejypoor. I have further heard that a general-officer has set 
off from Calcutta, to give us further trouble. For the sake of a 
few trifling objects, some intermediate agents have destroyed the 
mutual harmony, and war is waging far and wide: all this you 
know. You ought to send an embassy to conciliate the English, 
otherwise the cause is lost. The enemy, after making immense 
preparations, hare begun the war, and unless great concessions 
are made they will not listen to terms. To restore the relations 
of amity by concession is good and proper; for this purpose it is fit, 
in the first place, to cede to the enemy the departments of Boot- 
wul, Palpa, and Sheeoraj, and the disputed tracts ahready settled by 
the commissioners towards Barah.' If this be insufficient to re- 
establish harmony, we ought to abandon the whole o f the Turaee, 
the Doon, and the low lands; and if the English are still dissatis- 
fied, on account of not obtaining possession of a portion of the 
1 Meaning the twenty-tvo villages on the Saron frontier. 
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Ko. I. mountains, jon are herewith authorised to give up, with the 
— — Doon, the country as far as the Sutlej. Do whatever may be 
practicable to restore the relations of peace and amity, and be 
assured of my approbation and assent. If these means be un- 
successful, it will be very difficult to preserve the integrity of my 
dominions from Kunka Teestta to the Sutlej. If the enemy 
once obtain a footing in the centre of our territory, botli 
extremities will be thrown into disorder. If yon can retire with 
your army and military stores to pursue any other plan of operi^ 
tions that may afterwards appear eligible, it will be advisable. 
On this account, you ought immediately to effect a junction with 
all the other officers on the western service, and retire to any 
part of our territory which, as far as Nipal, you may think yoll^ 
self capable of retaining. These are your orders." 

In the first place, after the immense preparations of the enemy, 
he will not be satisfied with all these concessions; or if he shonM 
accept of our terms, he would serve us as he did Tippoo, froia 
whom he first accepted of an indemnification of six crores ef 
rupees in money and territory, and afterwards wrested from hia 
his whole country. If we were to cede to him so much country, 
he would seek some fresh occasion of quarrel, and at a futaie 
opportunity would wi*est from us other provinces. Having lort 
so much territory, we should be unable to maintain our army oi 
its present footing; and our military fame being once reduced, 
what means should we have left to defend our eastern possessioM? 
While we retain Bisahur, Gurhwal is secure: if the former be 
abandoned, the Bhooteas of Buwain will certainly betray vs. 
The English having thus acquired the Doon and Ruwain, it will 
be impossible for us to maintain Gurhwal; and being deprived 
of the latter, Kumaon and Dotee will be also lost to us. After 
the seizure of these provinces, Achain, Joomlee, and Dooloo, 
will be wrested from us in succession. You say *' that a pro- 
clamation has been issued to the inhabitants of the eastern 
kurats;'* if they have joined the enemy, the other kurats will do 
so likewise, and the country, Dood Koosee, on the east, to 
Bheeree, on the west, cannot be long retained. Having lost your 
dominions, what is to become of your great military establisb- 
ments? When our power is once reduced, we shall have another 
Knox's mission, under pretence of concluding a treaty of 
alliance and friendship, and founding commercial establishments. 
If we decline receiving their mission, they will insist; and if we 
are unable to oppose force, and desire them to come unaccom- 
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panied with troops, they will not compi j. Thej will begin bj No. L 
introdacing a company: a battalion will follow, and at length an — ^— ^ 
army will be assembled for the subjection of NipaL You think 
that if, for the present, the lowlands, the Doon, and the country 
to the Sutlej, were ceded to them, they would cease to entertain 
designs upon the other provinces of NipaL Do not trust them I 
They who counselled you to receive the mission of Knox, and 
permit the establishment of a commercial factory, will usurp the 
gOYernment of Nipal. With regard to the concessions now pro- 
posed, if yon had, in the first instance, decided on a pacific line 
of conduct, and agreed to restore the departments of Bootwnl 
and Sheeoraj, as adjusted by the commissioners, the present 
contest might have been avoided. But you could not suppress 
yoor desire to retain these places, and, by murdering thdr 
reyenne officer, excited their indignation, and kindled a war 
§mt trifles. 

At Jythnk we have obtained a victory over the enemy. If I 
SBCceed against General Ochterlony, and Bunjoor Singh, with 
Jnspao Thapa and his officers, prevail at Jythnk, Bunjeet Singh 
will rise against the enemy. In conjunction with the Seiks, my 
army will make a descent into the plains; and our forces, cross* 
ing the Jumna from two different quarters, will recover posses. 
sion of the Doon. When we reach Hurdwar, the Nuwab of 
liokhnow may be expected to take a part in the cause; and, on 
his accession to the general coalition, we may consider ourselves 
secure as far as Khunka. Belying on your fortune, I trust that 
Bulbhudur Koonwnr and Bewunt Kajee will soon be able to 
reinforce the garrison of Jythnk; and I hope, ere long, to send 
l^ant Kajee with eight companies, when the force there will be 
very strong. The troops sent by you are arriving every day: 
and when they all come up, I hope we shall succeed both here 
and at Jythnk. 

Formerly, when the English endeavoured to penetrate to 
Sandowlee, they continued for two years in possession of Bareh 
Porsa and Muhotree; but, when yon conquered Nipal, they were 
either destroyed by your force, or fell victims to the climate 
with the exception of a few only, who abandoned the place 
Orders should now be given to all your officers to defend Chou- 
dnndee, and Choudena in Bejypoor, and the two kurats, and 
the ridge of Mahabhamt. Sutfer the enemy to retain the low 
lands for a couple of years: measures can afterwards be taken to 
expel them. Lands transferred under a written agreement 
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No. I. cannot ap^ain be resamed; but if they have been taken by force, 
■ force may be employed to recover them. Fear nothing, evea 

though the Seiks should not join us. Should you succeed now 
in bringing our differences to an amicable termination by the 
cession of territory, the enemy in the course of a few years woidd 
be in possession of Nipal, as he took possession of the country ' 
of Tippoo. The present, therefore, is not the time for treaty and 1 
conciliation. These expedients should have been tried before 3 
the murder of the revenue officer (in Gorukpoor), or must be 3 
postponed till victory shall crown our efforts. If they will then i 
accede to the terms which I shall propose, it is well; if not, with i 
tiie favour of God and your fortune and bounty, it shall be mj i 
business to preserve the integrity of my country from Kunka to 
to the Sutlej. Let me entreat you, therefore, never to make 
peace. Formerly, when some individuals urged the adoption of 
a treaty of peace and commerce, I refused my assent to that 
measure; I will not now sufler the honour of my prince to be 
sullied by concession and submission. If you are determined on 
this step, bestow the humiliating office on him who first advised 
it. But for me, call me to your presence; I am old, and only 
desire once more to kiss your feet I can recollect the time when 
the Goorkhaarroy did not exceed twelve thousand^en. Throagh 
the favour of hcaven, and by the valour of your forefathers, 
your territory was extended to the confines of Khnnka, on the 
east. Under the auspices of your father, we subjugated Kumaon ; 
and, through your fortune, we have pushed our conquests to the 
Sutlej. Four generations have been employed in the acquisition 
of all this dignity and dominion. At Nalapanee, Bulbhudur 
defeated three or four thousand of the enemy. At Jythak, 
Runjoor Singh, with his officers, overthrew two battalions. In 
this place I am surrounded, and daily fighting with the enemy, and 
look forward with confidence to victory. All the inhabitants 
and chiefs of the country have joined the enemy. I 
I must gain two or three victories before I <Ma accomplish the 
object I have in view — of attaching Runjeet Singh to our cause. 
On his accession, and after the advance of the Seiks and Goorkhas 
towards the Jumna, the chiefs of the Dukhun may be expected 
to join the coalition, as also the Nawab of Lukhnow, and the 
Salik-Ramee-Leech.* Then will be the time for us to drive out 
the enemy, and recover possession of the low countries of Palpa, 

1 It is not known who Umor Singh means by the Salik-Ramee-Leech ; and 
some other of his names of places and persons differ from any in common use* 
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ai far as Beejjpoor. If we sncceed in regainiDg these, we can No. I. 

iltempt farther conquest in the plains. 

There has been no fighting in jour quarter yet; the Choa- 
dnndee and Choudena of Beejypoor, as far as the ridge of 
Mohabharut and Sooleeana, should be well defended. Countries 
acquired in four generations, under the administration of the 
Thapas, should not be abandoned for the purpose of bringing 
matters to an amicable adjustment, without deep and serious 
reflection. If we are victorious in the war, we can easily adjust 
our diffsrences; and if we are defeated, death is preferable to a 
reconciliation on humiliating terms. When the Chinese army 
invaded Nipal, we implored the mercy of Heaven by offerings to 
the Brahmins, and the performance of religious ceremonies; and, 
through the favour of one and intercession of the other, we suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the enemy. Ever since you confiscated the 
Jageers of the Brahmins, thousands have been in distress and 
poverty. Promises were given that they should be restored at 
the capture of Eangrah ; and orders to this effect, under the red 
seal, were addressed to me, and Nin Singh Thapa. We failed, 
however, in that object, and now there is universal discontent. 
You ought, therefore, to assemble all the Brahmins, and promise 
to restore them their lands and property, in the event of your 
conquering and expelling the English. By these means many 
thousand worthy Brahmins will put up their prayers for your 
prosperity, and the enemy will be driven forth. By the practice 
of charity, the territory acquired in four generations may be pre- 
served; and, through the favour of God, our power and do- 
minion may be still further extended. By the extension of ter- 
ritory, our military establishment may be maintained on its pre- 
sent footing, and even increased. The numerous countries which 
yon propose to cede to the enemy yielded a revenue equal to the 
maintenance of an army of four thousand men, and Kangrah 
might have been captured. By the cession of these provinces, 
the reputation and splendour of your Court will no longer 
remain. By the capture of Kangrah, your name would have 
been rendered formidable; and, though that has not happened, 
a powerful impression has, nevertheless, been made on the people 
of the plains by the extension of your conquests to the Sutlej. 
To effect a reconciliation by the cession of the country to the 
west of the Jumna, would give rise to the idea that the Goorkhas 
were unable to oppose the English, would lower the dignity of 
your name in the plains, and cause a reduction of your army to 
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No.!, the extent ci four thousand men. The enemy will, moreoferi 
— — — require the poesession of Bisahor, and after that the conquest ol 
Garhwal will he easj; nor will it be possible, in that case, for ju 
to retain Knmaon, and with it we must lose Dotee, Acham, and 
Joomlah, whence he may be expected to penetrate even to 
Bheree. If the English once establish themselTes firmlj in pos- 
session of a part of the hills, we shall be unable to drive Uiem 
oat The countries towards the Sutlej should be obetinat^ 
defended; the abandonment of the disputed tracts' in tiie plains if 
a lesser evil: the possession of the former preserves to ns the 
road to further conquest. You ought, therefore, to direct Gooroo 
Bungnath Pundit and Dulbunjun Pandeh to give np the dis- 
puted lands of Bootwul, Sheeoraj, and the twenty-two villages in 
the vicinity of Bareh, and thus, if possible, bring our differences 
to a termination. To this step I have no objections, and shsU 
feel no animosity to those who may perform this service. I most, 
however, declare a decided hostility to such as, in bringing 
about a reconciliation with the English, consult only their own 
interest, and forget their duty to you. If they will not accept 
these terms, what have we to fear ? The EngUsh attempted to 
take Bhurtpoor by storm; but the Raja Bunjeet Singh destroyed 
a European regiment, and a battalion of sepoys. To the 
present day they have not ventured to meddle with Bhurtpoor 
again: whence it would seem that one fort has sufficed to check 
their progress. In the low country of Dhurma they established 
their authority; but the Baja overthrew their army, and cap- 
tured all their artillery and stores, and now lives and continues 
in quiet possession of his dominions. Our proffers of peace and 
reconciliation will be interpreted as the result of fear; and it 
would be absurd to expect that the enemy will respect a treaty 
concluded under such circumstances. Therefore, let us confide 
our fortunes to our swords; and, by boldly opposing the enemy, 
compel him to remain within his own territory; — or, if he 
should continue to advance, stung with shame at the idea of 
retreating, afber his immense preparations, we can then give up 
the lands in dispute, and adjust our differences. Such, however, 
is the fame and terror of our swords, that Buldhudur, with a 
force of six hundred men, defeated an army of three or four 
thousand English. His force consisted of the old Gourukh and 
Kurrukh companies, which were only partly composed of the 
inhabitants of our ancient kingdom, and of the people of the 
countries from Bheree to Garhwal; and with these he de- 
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1 one battalion, and crippled and repnlsed another. Ko. L 
my is similarly composed: nevertheless, all descriptions . ■ 

ger to meet the enemy. In your quarter you are sur- 
id with the veterans of our army, and cannot apprehend 
on from them; — you have also an immense militia, and 
Jageerdars, who will fight for their own honour and inte« 

A8sembling the militia of the low land, and fighting in 
lins, is impolitic: call them into the hills, and cut the 

up by detail — (a passage here, the sense of which cannot 
covered). The enemy is proud, and flushed with success, 
s reduced under his subjection all the western Zemindars, 
knas, and Raja of Kuhlor, and the Thakooraen, and will 
)eace with no one. However, my advice is nothing. I 
irect Bam Doss to propose to General Ochterlony the 
mment, on our part, of the disputed lands, and will for- 
o you the answer which he may receive. All the Ranas, 
and Thakooraen, have joined the enemy, and I am sur- 
td: nevertheless, we shall fight and conquer, and all my 
i have taken the same resolution. The Pundits have pro- 
id the mouth of Bysakh as particularly auspicious for the 
iias; and, by selecting a fortunate day, we shall surely 
r. I am desirous of engaging the enemy slowly and wiUi 
I, but cannot manage it, the English being always first to 
he fight. I hope, however, to be able to delay the battle 
sakh (April, May), when I will choose a favourable oppor- 
to fight them. When we shall have driven the enemy 
snce, either Bu^joor or myself, according to your wishes, 
pair to your presence. In the present crisis, it is very 
>le to write to the Emperor of China, and to the Lama of 
and to the other Lamas; and, for this purpose, I beg leave 
mit the enclosed draft of a letter to their address ; any 
in it, I trust, will be forgiven by you; and I earnestly 
lend that you will lose no time in sending a petition to the 
or of China, and a letter to the Lama. 



n. 

Page 57. 

ed Petition to the Emperor of China hy the Raja ofNepaL 

Id obedience to the Emperor of China, and no one dare Ko. II. 
my dominions ; or if any power has ventured to encroach 
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^o. IL on m J territory, through jonr favour and protection I have been 

able to discomfit and expel them. Now, however, a powerfnl 

and inveterate enemy has attacked me; and, as I owe allegiance to 
you, I rely on obtaining yonr assistance and support. From 
Khanka to the Setlej for a thousand kos war is waging between 
US. Entertaining designs upon Bhote, the enemy endeavours to 
get possession of Nepal, and for these objects he has fomented a 
quarrel and declared war. Five or six great actions have been 
already fonght ; but, through the fortune- and glory of your 
Imperial Majesty, I have succeeded in destroying about twenty 
thousand of the enemy; but his wealth and military resources 
are great, and he sustains the loss without receding a step. On 
the contrary, numerous reinforcements continue to arrive, and my 
country is invaded on all points. Though I might obtain a 
hundred thousand soldiers from the hills and plains, yet withont 
pay they cannot be maintained; and though I have every desire 
to pay them, I have not the means. Without soldiers I cannot 
repel the enemy. Consider the Gorkhas as your tributaries; 
reflect that the English come to conquer Nepal and Bhote, and 
for these reasons be graciously |deased to assist us with a sum 
of money, that we may levy an army and drive forth the 
invaders. Or, if you are unwilling to assist us with subsidies, 
and prefer sending an army to our aid, it is well. The climate 
of Dharma (Bhutan) is temperate, and you may safely send an 
army of two or three hundred thousand men by the route of 
Dharma into Bengal, spreading alarm and consternation among 
the Europeans as far as Calcutta. The enemy has subjugated all 
the Bajas of the plains, and usurped the throne of the King of 
Delhi, and therefore it is to be expected that these would all 
unite in expelling the Europeans from Hindustan. By such an 
event your name will be renowned throughout all Jambudwip 
(India); and wherever you may conunand, the whole of its in- 
habitants will be forward in your service. Should you think that 
the conquest of Nepal, and the forcible separation of the Gorkhas 
from their dependence on the Emperor of China, cannot ma- 
terially affect your M^esty*s interests, I beseech you to reflect, 
that without your aid I cannot repulse the English ; that these 
are the people who have already subdued all India, and usurped 
the throne of Delhi; that with my army and resources I am 
quite unable to make head against them; and that the world will 
henceforth say, that the Emperor of China abandoned to their 
fate his tributaries and dependants. I acknowledge the so- 
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premacy of the Emperor of China above all the potentates on Ko. II. 
earth. The English, after obtaining possession of Nepal, will ^— . 
advance by the routes of Bhadrinath and Mansarowar, and also 
by that of Digarchi, for the purpose of conquering Lassa. I beg, 
therefore, that you will write an order to the English, directing 
them to withdraw their forces from the territory of the Gorkha 
State, which is tributary and dependent upon you, otherwise that 
yoa will send an army to our aid. I beseech you, however, to 
lose no time in sending assistance, whether in men or money 
that I may drive out tiie enemy and maintain possession of the 
mountains; otherwise he will, in a few years, be master of 
Lassa. 



in. 

Page 57. 



Tram the three Governors at Arzung, named^ firet, Shee-Chan- 
Chun, principal Vizir: secondly, Shee-Taran: thirdly, 
Kho-Taran. Let this Letter be taken to the Officer com- 
manding at Rungpur, who, after opening it and ascertaining 
its contents, will forward it to his master. 

This is written by the enlightened Vizir of his Majesty the -kt jjj 
Emperor of China, and by the two Vizirs who are Hakims of * 

this place, namely, Shee-Taran and Kho-Taran. These three, 
of whom one has lately arrived from the capital, from the pre- 
sence of the Emperor, and the other two the Governors of 
Arznng, have agreed to write to the English gentlemen as 
follows : — 

From a letter which was received from the Raja of Gorkha, 
addressed to the two Tarans, it was understood that the English 
had demanded of the Raja of Gorkha, and of Dhama Shanga, 
a free passage to tiiis quarter, declaring that they had no inten- 
tion of attacking those chiefs, and that they only wanted a free 
passage to Lassa, when it would be seen what would happen. 
It was stated also, that the English proposed that the above-men- 
tioned chiefs should pa}' to them the tribute which they now pay 
to China. A letter to the same effect was received from the 
Baja of Gorkha, addressed to the two Tarans at Lf&sa. The 
two Tarans of this place sent the original letter to the Emperor* 
The heart of his Imperial Majesty is as pure as the sun, and en- 
lightened as the moon, and truth and falsehood are in all matters 
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No. m. apparent to him. Not rdying on. die Saja of Gorkha's letter, 

be, in order to aaoertain the truth of the eircamstances, sent 

from his own presence Shee-Chan-Chnn with a rojal arinj; 
that peraon aocordingly will soon airiTe with the armj at Tia- 
gari, and will inqnire into jonr proceedinga. 

Soch absurd measures as those alluded to appear quite inooo- 
sistent with the usual wisdom of the English. It is probabk 
that thej never made the dechutition imputed to them: if thej* 
did, it will not be welL On a former occasion^ when Thron-Taa 
came here to make war against the Baja of Grorkha, a letter wai 
received from the English, addressed to Thron-Tan, asking as* 
sistance. The hostile course which, according to the Raja of 
Gorkha, they have now adopted, is, therefore, beyond measure 
surprising. An answer should be sent as soon as possible to 
Tingari, stating whether or not the English have made the ab- 
surd propositions imputed to them to the Baja of Grorkha and 
Dhama Shanga. It is probable that they did not. If they did 
not, let them write a suitable explanation addressed to Shee- 
Chan-Chun, that he may make a corresponding ccmmiunicatimi 
to the Emperor, stating that the whole story is a falsehood of 
the Raja of Gorkha. Let the trae state of the case be told, that 
it may be reported to the Emperor. The Emperor of China is 
just Be it known to the English gentlemen that his Majesty of 
China is just and mercifid. Send an answer as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Dated 2drd Jemadurs-sani, 1231. Hij. (23rd May, 1816). 



rv. 

Page 219. 



Substance of a Mahratta Proclamation issued on the II th Feb- 
ruary, 1818, btf the Honourable Mr, Elphinsttme, Sole Com' 
mis&ioner for the territories conquered from the Peshwcu 

No. IV. From the time when Baji Rao ascended the Musnnd, his 
■ country was a prey to faction and rebellion, and there was bo 

efficient government to protect the people. At length Baji Bao 
was expelled from his dominions, and took refuge in BasseiHt 
where he was dependent on the bounty of Kandi Rao Rasda. 
At this time he entered into alliance with the British GovtfiH 
ment, and was immediately restored to the foil possession of his 
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ty ; the tranquillity that has been enjoyed since that No. Yl. 

is known to all ranks of men. At Baji Rao's restoration, — — 

ntry was laid waste by war and famine, the people were 

1 to misery, and the Government derived scarcely any 

e from its lands: since then, in spite of the farming sys- 

ad the exactions of Baji Rao's officers, the country has 

tely recovered, through the protection afforded it by the 

Government, and Baji Rao has accumulated those trea- 
rhich he is now employing against his benefactors. The 

Government not only protected the Peshwa's own pos- 
s, but maintained his rights abroad. It could not, with- 
jury to the rights of others, restore his authority over the 
tta chiefs, which had expired long before its alliance with 
•at it paid the greatest attention to satisfying his admis- 
emands, and succeeded, in spite of many difficulties, in 
ng some, and in putting others in a train of settlement. 
^ these were Baji Rao*s claims on the Gaekwar. The 

Government had prevailed on that prince to send his 
minister to Poona for the express purpose of settling those 
ds, and they were on the eve of adjustment with great 
to the Peshwa, when G an gad bar Sastri, the Gaekwar*s 
was murdered by Trimbakji Dainglia, the Peshwa's 
sr, while in actual attendance on his court, and during a 
. pilgrimage at Pundrapur. Strong suspicion rested on 
ao, who was accused by the voice of the whole country ; 
i British Government, unwilling to credit such charges 
; a prince and an ally, contented itself with demanding 
lishment of Trimbakji. This was refused, until the Bri- 
>vemment had marched an army to support its demands; 
made no claim on the Peshwa for its expenses, and in- 

no punishment for his protection of a murderer: it 

required the surrender of the criminal, and, on Baji 
compliance, it restored him to the undiminished enjoy- 
f the benefits of the alliance. Notwithstanding this gene- 

Baji Rao immediately commenced a new system of in- 
, and used every exertion to turn all the power of India 
; the British Government. At length he gave the signal of 
>ances by fomenting an insurrection in his own dominions, 
eparing to support the insurgents by open force. The 

Government had then no remedy but to arm in turn. Its 
entered Baji Rao's territories at all points, and surrounded 
I his capital before any of those with whom he had in- 
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No. ly. trigued had time to stir. Baji Rao*s life was now in the hands 
— — ~ of the British GoTemment ; but that GoYemment, moYed by Ml 
professions of gratitude for past favours, and of entire depend- 
ence on its moderation, once more resolved to continue him on 
his throne, after imposing such terms upon him as might secore 
it from his future perfidy. The principal of these terms was a 
commutation of the contingent, which the Peshwa was bound to 
famish, for money equal to the pay of a similar body of troops; 
and, on their being agreed to, the British Government restored 
Baji Rao to his friendship, and proceeded to settle the Pindaris, 
who had so long been the pests of the peaceable inhabitants of 
India, and of none more than the Peshwa's own subjects. Baji 
Bao affected to enter with zeal into an enterprize so worthy of a 
great government, and assembled a large army, on pretence of 
cordially assisting in the contest; but in the midst of all his pro- 
fessions^he spared neither pains nor money to engage the powers 
of Hindustan to combine against the British; and no sooner had 
the British troops marched towards the haunts of the Pindaris 
than he seized the opportunity to conmience war without a 
declaration, and without even an alleged ground of complaint* 
He attacked and burned the house of the British Resident, con- 
trary to the laws of nations and the practice of India, plundered 
and seized on peaceable travellers, and put two British ofScers to 
an ignominious death. Baji Rao himself found the last trans- 
action too barbarous to avow; but as the perpetrators are still 
unpunished, and retain their command in his army, the guilt 
remains with him. After the commencement of the war, Baji 
Rao threw off the mask regarding the murder of Gangadhar 
Sastri, and avowed his participation in the crime by uniting his 
cause with that of the murderer. By these acts of perfidy and 
violence, Baji Rao has compelled the British Government to drive 
him from his musnud, and to conquer his dominions. For this 
purpose a force is gone in pursuit of Baji Rao, which will allow 
him no rest; another is employed in taking his forts; a third has 
arrived by way of Ahmednagar, and a greater force than either 
is now entering ELandesh, under the personal command of his 
Excellency Sir Thomas Hislop; a force under General Munro is 
reducing the Camatic, and a force from Bombay is taking the 
forts in the Konkan, and occupying that country, so that in a 
short time not a trace of Baji Rao will remain. The Raja of 
Sattara, who is now a prisoner in Baji Rao's hands, will be 
released, and placed at the head of an independent sovereignty 
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of such an extent as may maintain the Kaja and his family in No IV. 
comfort and dignity. With this view the fort of Sattara ha9 ' 

been taken, the Baja*s flag has been set up in it, and his former 
ministers have been called into employment. Whatever country 
is assigned to the Kaja will be administered by him, and he will 
be bound to establish a system of justice and order; the rest of 
the country will be held by the Honourable Company. The 
revenue will be collected for the Government, but all property, 
real or personal, will be secured; all wuttun and enam (here- 
ditary lands), warshasan (annual stipends), and all religious and 
charitable establishments will be protected, and all religious sects 
will be tolerated and their customs maintained, as far as is just 
and reasonable. The farming system is abolished; officers shall 
be forthwith appointed to collect a regular and moderate 
revenue on the part of the British Government, to administer 
justice, and to encourage the cultivators of the soil. They will 
be authorized to allow of remissions in consideration of the cir- 
cumstances of the times. All persons are prohibited from paying 
revenue to Baji Rao or his adherents, or assisting them in any 
shape. No deduction will be made from the revenue on account 
of any such payments. Wuttundars, and other holders of land, 
are required to quit the standard of Baji Rao, and return to 
their villages within two months from this time. The Zemindars 
will report the names of those who remain ; and all who fail to 
appear at that time shall forfeit their lands, and shall be pursued 
without remission until they are entirely crushed. All persons, 
whether belonging to the enemy or otherwise, who may attempt 
to lay waste the country, or to plunder the roads, will be put to 
death wherever they are found. 



V. 

Page 220. 

notes found at asir-gbrh. 

1. From Dowlat Rao to Jeawant Rao Lar, 

I send you the news: the Company and the Sirkar are friends, jj^^ y^ 
and have joined to annihilate the Pindaris and secure the roads. _^__^ 
The Company have required Hindia and Hurda from the Sirkar, 
who replied *' take them," and has written the necessary papers. 



No. v. And has also written a ehor-chiti (a note anthorising tlie quitting 
— — pf the fort) to yon. I write you the information of what hat 
passed; but do yon be in readiness, and keep your people, so 
that your manhood may be known to all, and that no trick or 
deceit maybe in yonr jurisdiction. Be carefnl: do not keep 
your family or children with yon, but send them to yonr honse, 
or to some place of safety, so that no person may be acquainted 
with their residence. Have no incumbrances about you. Be 
ready. What is decreed will take place. Keep your heart steady 
to me. There is no need to write much; you will understand 
everything from this. 

2. ( Written m Sindhia^s own handwriting^) 

Obey all orders that ma^r come from Srimant (the Peshwa). 
Plead not that I have given no orders, but do exactly as Srimant 
may require you. Should you not do so, I shall be perjured. 
The people have written you from hence, so that you will know 
everything that is going on. Consider this note as equal to a 
thousand notes, and act accordingly. 
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Various properties and rights claimed by Raja MuJhar Rao Holkar 
in parts of Kandesh and the Dekhin, suhject to the Peshwa at 
Desmukh, Head of a district, or as Patel^ Head of a village. 

I. 

No. YI. DESMUKH*S RIGHTS IN THE PBRGANA OF CHANIX>RB, BTG. 

A house in Chandore. 

Several villages in Jagir. 

Seven per cent, on the Government revenue of the village of 
Mutad. 

A certain quantity of grain from sundry villages. 

One rupee per village for the Desmukh and for his Gomashta 
or agent. 

Three and a half per cent, on all money coined in the mint of 
Chandore. 
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The customs taken at the four towns of Chandore, Devgaon, Ko. YI, 
Baichur, and Bdri, daring two months in each year ..—....i.. 

A sum levied from each village for the maintenance of a 
writer in attendance on the officers of the ruling power, on the 
part of the Desmukh. 

Fees on all deeds conveying real property or vested rights, 
which require the Desmnkh's signature. 

A khelat, or dress of honour, hy the revenue contractor or the 
jagirdar, on the settlement of the year's revenue accounts, also 
requiring the counter-sigpiature of the Desmukh. 

Various gardens, mango groves, and tanks, rent-free, in 
different villages and towns. 

A fee, or present, from certain villages on the determination 
of their assessment, and its annual payment. A present from the 
same at the festival of the Dashara; and a present of one rupee 
from each, if visited by the Desmukh; and a similar fee on the 
appointment of a new Gomashta. 

Kight of free pasture in various places. 

A present at marriages and births, where the villagers can 
afford it, however trifling. 

Seven per cent, of ihe forage supplied by the village to Uie 
Government. 

A full suit of clothes, value two hundred rupees, annually from 
the Customs of Chandore. 

A certain quantity of sesamum and molasses from each village, 
on various occasions. 

A portion of any fine imposed upon Bramans, as an expiation 
of offence against Caste. 

2. 

FATEL BIQHTS IN VARIOUS VILLAGES IS THE PEROANA8 OF ' 
NASIK, DHEB, SANQAMNEB, ETC. 

A certain proportion of all crops when gathered. 
An allotment of rent -free land in each village. 
A piece of cloth from each family on occasion of a marriage. 
A piece of cloth annnally from each weaver's shop. 
A betel nut daily from each grocer. 
A blanket annually from each shepherd. 
A proportion of sugar from every quantity mannfactnred. 
A pair of shoes annually from each chnmar, or worker in 
leather. 

A handfhl of every sort of vegetables daily from the sellers. 
A certain quantity of oil daily from the makers 

VOL. XL F V 
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No. VI. 3. 

— desmukh's bights in vabious villages in the pbroana op 

GALNA. 

Pive per cent, per annum on the GoTemment revenue. 

Two rupees from the large, and one from the small villages 
per annum, for offerings to the Manes in the month Bhadon. 

Two-thirds of a fourth of all customs and dnties. 

Money and food on occasion of marriages. 

A share of the crops. 

Half a seer of oil dailj from every oil press. 

A certain quantity of oil on the Desmukh's visiting a village. 

Proportions of cane, molasses, and sugar from every field and 
mill. 

Two seers of rice from every field. 

A portion of the load of every Bunjara bullock that passes 
through the village. 

A present of a rupee a-year from every village. 

Two betel leaves from every load, and ten from each shop 
daily, and one betel nut daily from each grocer. 

At fairs in the vicinity of a fort, a portion of every article — as 
a handful of grain from each load, or of vegetables from each 
basket: twenty-five mangoes from each cart-load, and twenty- 
five canes from a similar load of sugar-canes, &c. 

A set of horse-shoes annually from every smithy. 

Two bundles of straw annually from each village. 

Shoes, blankets, cloth as before mentioned. 

A cart-load of firewood annually from each village. 

Five mango-trees in every hundred. 

A tax of five rupees a-year on eunuchs, and on vagrants with 
bears or wild animals. 

Portions of meat and spirits daily from batchers and venders of 
spirituous liquor, and a skin and a half annually from eroh village. 

Whatever platters (of leaves) or pots are required for devo- 
tional purposes must be supplied by the manufacturers, and free 
labour is expected from various castes, when required by the 
Desmukh. 

Contributions, in money or kind, are also levied at the great 
Hindu festivals, the Dewali, Dasahara and Sankrint. 

The whole of these, and of similar rights in other places, 
which were formerly valued at more than three lakhs of rupees 
annually, were valued in 1819 at little more than one, and of 
that the greater part was intercepted by the officers appointed to 
make the collections. 
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Paoe 404. 

mparative Statement of the Revenues and Charges of British 
India in the Years 1813-14 and 1822-23. 



13-14. . 


. . Bengal. 


Madras. 


Bombay. 


leipts . 


. . £11.172,000 


5,297,000 


759,000 


irges . 


. . 7,136,000 


4,893,000 


1,589,000 



Total. "M-^ YII 
17,228,000 •""• ^^'■' 
13,617,000 



Snrplns Revenae . 
Deduct Interest on Debt 
Supplies to England 



£1,537,000 
116,000 



£3,611,000 



£1,653,000 



Snrplns in 1813-14 £1,958,000 



22-23.. . . Bengal. Madras. Bombay. Total. 

;eipts . . . £14,168,000 5,585,000 3,372,000 23,120,000 

irges . . . 8,746,000 5,072,000 4,264,000 18,082,000 

Snrplns Reyenne . • £5,038,000 

Dednct Interest 1,694,000 

Snrplns in 1833-4 £3,444,000 



ITEMS OF AUGMENTED RECEIPT. 
Bengal. Madras. 



Bombay. 



















1813-14. 


1822-23. 
23,000 


1813-14. 


1822-23. 


1813-14. 


1822-23. 


It . . . 


£9.000 


16,000 


21,000 


6,000 


2,000 


jt- Office . 


43,000 


61,000 


20,000 


25,000 


6,000 


11,000 


.mps . . . 


16,000 


150,000 


81,000 


62,000 


»i 


17,000 


iicial . . 


104,000 


64,000 


20,000 


19,000 


6,000 


8,000 


stems . . 


322,000 


477,000 


190.000 


218,000 


108.000 


158,000 


ad B«jv«. . 


3,928,000 


4,448,000 


893,000 


877,000 


37,000 


130,000 


.Ce^P.=. 


2,271,000 


2,411,000 


tt 


ft 


206,000 


360,000 


iquered . 


1,664,000 


1,806,000 


tt 


»t 


291,000 


1,430,000 


rbndda . . 


*» 


609,000 


»» 


tt 


t» 


tt 


t . . . . 


1,779,000 


2,653.000 


155,000 


148,000 


»» 


tt 


[nm . . . 


964,000 


1,493,000 


n 


tt 


«t 


1,158,000 


rine. . . 


31,000 


33,724 


9,000 


8,000 


40,000 


21,000 


matic . . 


If 


tt 


1,131,000 


1,464.000 


ft 


ft 


ijore . . 


ti 


»» 


436,000 


459,000 


t* 


ff 


vore. . . 


n 


»» 


1,519.000 


1,400,000 


tt 


tt 


:am . . . 


»t 


tt 


685,000 


669,000 


tt 


tf 


tvaneore . 


ft 


tt 


91,000 


89,000 


tt 


tt 


:hin . . . 


»» 


t» 


82,000 


23,000 


ft 


ft 


rms and 
licences 


f» 


tt 


62,000 


100,000 


63,000 


74,000 


tch Set- 
tlements 














n 


»i 


tt 


tt 


tt 


ft 
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No. VII. 



189S-S3 ....... 

18IS-U 


£S8,120,000 
17,238,000 




IneieMe 


X&,893,000 




Of which fhe increase in Bengal was . • 
n »t Madras , 

„ „ Bombay 


£2,991,000 

288,000 

8,613.000 




• 


£5,892,000 


Increase in Salt— Bengal . 

^ Opium— Bengal . • 


. £774.000 
689,000 




M *•. Bombay . 


1,303,000 
. 1,158,000 




. 


jn,461,000 




INCREASE ON LAND IN 


BENGAL. 




Lower Provinces . X660.000 
Ceded ditto . . . 140,000 
Conquered ditto . . ■ 142,000 


£843.000 




Revenue firom the territories on the Kerbudda . 
Ditto from the Maliratta conquered territory . 


. £609,000 
. 1339,000 






£2.448,000 



Report Lords, 1830. App. Revenues of India. 



S*« Pifpiparison ofR^ceipts^ with Charges and Interest, from 

1313-14 to 1822-23. 



1813-14 
1K14-15 
1816-16 
1816-17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
1819^20 
J8i0-21. 
*l82r-22 
'N22.i23 



Revenue. 

£i7,228,Q06 
17,231,000 
17,168,000 
18,010,000 
18,305,000 
19,392,000 
19,172,000 
21,292,000 
21,753,000 
23,120,000 

Co mm. Con^m. 18S2. App 



Charges and 
Interest. 

£15,154,000 
15,684,000 
16,665,000 
16,842,000 
17,597,000 
19,^4,000 
18,981,000 
19,423.000 
19,488,000 
19,778,000 

Finance, No. 



Local 

Surplns. 

£1,958.000 

1,547,000 

503,814 

1,161, OOD 

708,000 

168,000 

191,000 

1,869,000 

8,265,000 

3,342,000 

4.Art. 1. 
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